All-time  high  in 
total  advertising 


Adv^rtning  linage  placed  in  each  Chicago 
newspaper,  1  $t  nine  months,  1 955. 


CHICAGO  TIIIUNI 

emUGO  DAIIT  NIWS 

CHKAGO  SUN-nMiS 

emUGO  AMIICAH 

37,614,890 

16,349,703 

14,303,767 

11,380,644 

47.2% 

20.5% 

18.0% 

14.3% 

DURING  the  first  nine  months  of  1955,  total 
advertising  volume  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  rose 
to  37,614,890  lines— an  all-time  record 
Manufacturers,  merchants  and  other  advertisers 
placed  more  than  twice  as  much  lin.ige  in  the 
Tribune  as  in  any  other  Chicago  newapaper.The 
Tribune’s  total  was  6,961 ,420  lines  greater — 22.7% 


more— than  the  combined  volumes  of  any  other 
two  Chicago  newspapers. 

Here  is  unmistakable  proof  of  the  greater 
response  to  advertising  in  the  Tribune.  A  Tribune 
representative  will  gladly  help  you  set  up  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  use  Tribune  sales  power  most 
effectively.  Get  in  touch  with  him  today. 


OTiilmixe 

THI  WOS.LO*S  OaSATStT  NBWSrAVBa 


Steels  are  like  a  family 

. . .  each  with  its  own  personality,  its  own  special  talents 


Much  of  your  kitchenware  is  made  of  steel.  So  are 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  rails  that 
criss-cross  the  nation.  And  so  is  practically  all  of  vour 
automobile. 

THEY'RE  ALL  STEEL,  hut  that’s  where  the  similarity 
ends.  In  jour  kitchen,  it’s  shining,  rust-resistant  stain¬ 
less  steel.  In  rails,  it’s  carbon  steel  — strong  and  tough 
to  endure  years  of  hard  service.  And  there  are  more 
than  160  different  kinds  of  automobile  steels. 

What  makes  the  difference  among  steels?  The  most 
important  influence  is  alloying  metals  — chromium, 
manganese,  tungsten,  vanadium,  and  others. 

ADDING  ALLOYING  METALS  to  molten  steel  changes 
the  composition  of  the  steel  and  gives  it  special  char¬ 
acteristics.  It’s  chromium,  for  example,  that  makes  steel 
stainless.  Tungsten,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  steel  so 


hard  that  it  is  used  in  machine  tools  to  shape  ‘soller’ 
steel  into  things  to  serve  you. 

FROM  MINES  throughout  the  world,  the  people  of 
Union  Carbide  gather  ores  and  refine  them  into  more 
than  50  different  alloying  metals  that  are  vital  to  mak¬ 
ing  more  and  better  steel. 

FREE:  Learn  how  Alloys,  Carboss,  Cases,  Chemicals. 
and  Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  for 
“Products  and  Processes"  booklet  J. 

Union  Carbide 

AX/J  CARnO.y  CORPORATIOX 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  ||^|^|^  NEW  YORK  I  7.  N .  Y. 

In  Can.'icla:  Umon  Caiidide  Canada  Limited 


- - - 1'CC‘s  Trade-marked  Products  include  .  - - - - - 

Ei-Ectromet  Alloy?  and  Metal?  .National  Carbons  Acheson  Electrode?  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 

Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  I’rest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Dynel  Textile  Fiber?  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Union  Carbide 

Linde  Silicones  Eveready  Flashlight?  and  Ralleries  I’YROFAXGas  Bakelite.  ViNYLlTE.  and  Krene  Plastics  LlNDEOxypen 


ua  ABKER  RA%H// 

^  ^  SADIE  HAWKINS 

AND 

THE  BALD  IGGLE, 
PUT 

THEM  IN  A  SINGLE 
LI’L  ABNER 
EPISODE  AND 
YOU’LL  HAVE 
LAUGHTER  AND 
SURPRISES 
GALORE  IN  AN 
OUTSTANDING 
AND  FAVORITE* 
COMIC! 


Pre-Sadie  Hawkins 
Day  story  begins 
Monday,  October  31 


Excellent  promotional 
opportunities  in 
this  rollicking 
combination ! 


UNITED  FEATURESnewTor™^^^^ 
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be  Sure  to 
SELL  SYRACUSE 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD  JOURNAL  &  HERALD  AMERICAN 

Evening  Sundey 

THE  POSTSTANDARD 

Morning  &  Sundiy 


Horn  Blowing  ®  whole.  The  Flood  Edition  is 

rr«  «XT  „  -  a  24-page  tabloid.  It  was  car- 

1,  ♦  ried  as  a  special  section  Satur- 

have  to  blow  their  own  horns  ,  o  *  0,1  a  1 

occasionallv— no  one  else  ia  additional  one 

t  J  t  tu  thousand  copies  were  run  off 

going  to  do  it  for  them  ....  j  u  n  v 

editor  &  Publisher  says  in  an 

j-4.  •  1  /r,  4.  We  are  making  a  second  press 

E0.T0. A  =«« -- 

Publisher  is  mistaken.  The  .  Bartlett  Barnes 

schools  and  departments  of  Business  manager, 
journalism  are  doing  far  more  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 
to  promote  an  understanding  of  » 

good  journalism  than  the  papers  •^^CKOr 
themselves.  To  the  Editor:  E  &  P  con- 

While  a  few  schools  are  tinues  to  be  a  valuable  refer. 
spending  their  time  sharpshoot-  ence  and  inspiration  to  editors 
ing,  nearly  all  are  giving  much  and  publishers.  You  do  an 
time  and  effort  to  making  clear  excellent  job  of  keeping  us  alert 
the  vital  function  of  newspapers  to  today’s  problems,  and  giving 
in  a  democratic  society,  how  us  the  essential  kick  in  the 
they  operate,  and  the  social  pants  occasionally, 
problems  they  face.  Robert  W.  Buss 

This  will  be  news  to  many  Publisher, 
newspapermen.  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 

A.  L.  Higginbotham 

University  of  Nevada,  For  Quality  Writing 

Reno,  Nevada.  -pQ  Editor:  Our  objec- 

w  n  tive  is  to  increase  the  quality  of 

Low  Pressure 

To  THE  Editor:  A  low-pres-  We  would  like  to  send  copies 
sure  campaign  for  safe  driving,  of  Roy  Copperud’s  “Editorial 
started  recently  by  the  Fort  Workshop”  to  our  base  neWs- 
Scott  Tribune  has  achieved  such  paper  people, 
a  high  readership  that  about  James  L.  O’Leary 

half  of  the  daily  reports  are  Captain,  USAF, 
contributed  by  readers.  Alaskan  Air  Command. 

It  consists  of  a  daily  example 
of  bad  traffic  behavior,  either  • 

by  motorists  or  pedestrians,  but  / 

without  identification.  It  is  pub-  /  i  ! 

lished  on  the  front  page  under  _ JrlOPV  ^  yCiKP.S 

the  standing  head,  “Today’s  „  ... 

Traffic  Boner,”  and  is  kept  in  Headlines: 

one  short  paragraph.  SOCIETY  Gals  Running  Milk 


*  Commercial  Center  of  a  1.3  million  population  area,  Syracuse  is 
ranked  by  Sales  Management  as  America's  No.  1  Test  Market. 


AMERICA’S  No.  1 
TEST  MARKET! 


$440  MILLION  was  spent  at  retail  last  year 
in  Metropolitan  Syracuse  alone  .  .  .  but,  in 
the  15-county  circulation  area  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers,  retail  sales  hit  $1.48 
BILLION! 


If  you  want  to  sell  all  that  big,  booming 
Central  New  York  Market,  there's  just  one 
sure  and  economical  way  to  do  it. 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers  give  you  100% 
saturation  coverage  of  metropolitan  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  effective  circulation  in  each  of  the 
14  surrounding  counties.  No  other  combi¬ 
nation  of  media  can  do  a  comparable  job  at 
a  comparable  cost. 


Nightwear  Looks  Like  Play 
Clothes.  —  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Creseent. 


Wife  Stabs  Mate  With 
Another  Woman.  —  GlendaU 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  223,103 
Sunday  Herald-American  221,954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 
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Vol.  _  -  .  .  _  . 

published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  dot 
— in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  business  oniM 
at  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Entered 
second  class  matter  at  the  Poet  Office  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  under  the  •• 
March  8,  1879.  with  Titles  Patented  and  Registered  and  Contents  Copyrightis 
1965  by  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $8.60  in  Unitll 
States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00. 


Represented  ^  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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POUOE  CRUSH  MUTINY 
BYTROO^  WORKERS 

fnmh  Redi  Uk 
r Rnft§es  m  lR»ts 


lu  Ovtr  Big  HaJt; 
WSeellixM,Mkf 


United  Press  welcomes  Philadelphia's  Daily  News  to  its  newspictures  circuits. 

The  one  news  service  which  this  progressive  metropolitan  daily 
has  relied  upon  continuously  from  its  beginning  is  U.P. 

Now  it  has  extended  this  reliance  to  newspictures,  adding  United  Press  Telephoto 
and  Unifax*,  the  U.P.  facsimile  system. 

For  close  to  half  a  century  United  Press  has  been  a  keystone  source  of 
news  in  the  Keystone  State. 

U.P.  newspictures  today  are  achieving  the  same  indispensability. 

The  example  of  the  Daily  News  indicates  the  trend. 

United  Press 

TODAY’S  PICTURES  WITH  TODAY’S  NEWS  TODAY 


UNinO  PRESS  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  CLIENTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Newswire 

Allentown  EvenIngChronIcle  Du  Bois  Courier-Express  Lebanon  News 

Altoona  Mirror  Easton  Express  Lehighton  Leader 

Ambridge  Citizen  Erie  Dispatch  Levittown  Evening  Press 

Ashland  News  Franklin  News-Herald  Mahanoy  City 

Beaver  Valley  Times  Greensburg  Tribune  Record-American 

Berwick  Enterprise  Harrisburg  Evening  News  McKeesport  News 

Bethlehem  Globe-Times  Homestead  Messenger  Milton  Standard 

Bristol  Courier  Huntingdon  Daily  News  Monessen  Independent 

Canonsburg  Notes  Jeanette  News  Dispatch  Monongahela  Republican 

Carlisle  Sentinel  Jersey  Shore  Herald  Newcastle  News 

Charleroi  Mail  Johnstown  Democrat  New  Kensington  Dispatch 

Columbia  News  Johnstown  Tribune  Norristown  Times-Herald 

Connellsville  Courier  Kane  Republican  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Donora  Herald-American  Kittanning  Leader-Times  Philadelphia  II  Popolo 

Doylestown  Intelligencer  Latrobe  Bulletin  Itallano 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  Legal 
Intelligencer 
Philadelphia  News 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittston  Gazette 
Pottsville  Republican 
Punxsutawney  Spirit 
Reading  Eagle 
Reading  Times 
RIdgway  Record 
Sayre  Times 
Scranton  Scrantonian- 
Tribune 

Scranton  Times 


Shamokin  News-Dispatch 
Sharon  Herald 
Shenandoah  Herald 
Tamaqua  Courier 
Vandergrift  News 
Washington  Observer 
&  Reporter 
West  Chester  Dally 
Local  News 

Wilkes-Barre  Independent 
York  Dispatch 

N*wspictur«s 

Bethlehem  Globe-Times 
Erie  Dispatch 


*  ® 


Greensburg  Tribune 
a  Review 

Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Latrobe  Bulletin 
Lebanon  News 
McKeesport  News 
Newcastle  News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  News 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Scranton  Scranton  ian- 
Trlbune 
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Tltua  TRADING  ZONE 
POPUUTION  GAINS 
CIRCUUTION  GAINS 
.TZcw  POTENTIAL  SALES  COVERAGE 


Ray  ★ 

l^lippin^A  i^olumn 
Just  My  Type  (Pied) 

U  NCLE  Sam  paid  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor 
a  letter  all  the  way  fr< 


TRADING  ZONE 


15  COUNTIES 

27%  MORE  PEOPLE 

MORE  CIRCULATIOK 

141,117  DAILY  120,426  SUNDAY 

POPULATION  INCREASE 
NOW  552,446  WAS  433,845 
118,601  INCREASE 


merit  by  delivering 
addressed  to  “Lead 
smack  dab  into  its  office.  .  .  .  William  Brown,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Record  reporter,  often  finds  himself  working  in 
a  dual  role — as  a  deputy  fire  coordinator  for  Rensselaer  County 
and  as  the  man  covering  the  story  for  his  paper.  ...  “I  picked 
up  the  breakfast  tab  for  ‘the  richest  woman  in  America,’  Mrs. 
Ivy  Baker  Priest,  the  U.  S.  treasurer,”  begins  a  column  by 
Sol  Padlibsky,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  about  how  he 
accompanied  his  paper’s  reporter,  Jim  Millstone,  and  camera¬ 
man,  Ray  Wheeler,  on  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Priest.  Down  in 
the  column,  Sol  added:  “All  over  the  country  in  newsrooms 
editors  are  deluged  with  ‘puffo,’  or  publicity  mail.  So  the  busy 


This  New  Retail  Zone  is  the  Center  of  the  40-County 

MAGIC  EMPIRE 

COVERED  BY  TULSA 
NEWSPAPERS  DAILY 
AND  SUNDAY 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

162,504  149,322 

DAILY  SUNDAY 


MARCH  31.  I9SV  ASC  9UBLISKR  S  STATCaaCNT 


FOR  GREATER  SALES 

IN  THIS  RICH  NEW  MARKET 

ADVERTISE  IN  THE 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


THE  QUAD-CITIES 

ROCK  ISLAND  •  MOLINE  •  EAST  MOLINE 
DAVENPORT 


•AMBITIOUS  RKPOKTER — some  knowledge  PR — Write  weekly  featurt- 
with  zippy  finesse — Must  have  Graphic  and  own  a  car — Handle  a  Fail- 
child  and  use  TT.S. 

Double  on  desk,  must  know  foreign  news — Write  snappy  heads  aiii 
Woman’s  Page  shorts — A  weekly  poem  and  theater  reviews — Knowledp 
of  courthouse,  police  and  sports. 

Layout  helpful  but  not  required— We’re  after  the  best  to  be  had— Full 
check  made  before  you’re  hired — Preference  given  to  college  grad. 

Climate  superb,  not  hot,  not  cold — It’s  heavenly  here  in  Area  Five- 
Married  preferred  if  not  too  old— You’ll  be  happy,  healthy  and  reiUy 
thrive. 

Advancement  sure  for  a  star  in  our  craft — If  you  think  it  is  you  « 
seek — Include  your  status  in  the  draft — We’ll  start  you  off  at  forty  a  week. 

— R.  R.  (Scoop)  Goate* 
Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Tima 


NOW 

y4  MILLION 
PEOPLE 


According  to  Sales  Management’s  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Buying  Power  (May  10,  1955) 
the  Quad-Cities  now  have  250,200 
people.  Over  40%  of  all  Quad-City 
Consumer  Units  have  a  net  income  of 
$4,000  to  $6,999;  and  15%  have  over 
$7,000.  This  450  million  dollar  mar¬ 
ket  offers  you  a  majority  of  consumers 
who  earn  more  and  spend  more  than 
the  national  average. 


Song  of  the  Filler 

I  sing  the  ubiquitous  filler,  the  Appalachians,  nearly  all  cu 

The  padder  of  leftover  room;  b®  raised  from  seed. 

To  the  timid  newsreader,  the  spiller  ^ 

Of  sweetness  and  light  in  the  [Tho  it  may  not  step  up  my  I  Ql 
ploom:  Por  it’s  seldom,  if  ever,  depressinf- 

"The  palanquin,  a  hoxlike  And  it  won’t  leave  me  quakini 

conveyance,  and  blue:  i 

is  popular  in  the  provinre  of  "-Xccording  to  Sumerian  legend,  llv 
Khartoum.”  goddess  of  deep  waters  was 

regarded  as  the  daughter 
When  columns  are  lush  with  of  Zu.” 

pipctions 

With  crime’ waves,  and  Communist  ‘ 

I  And  loathe  segregation  debates, 

P  ‘ '  Nor  Jo  I  consider  enthralling 

Or  statesmen  with  shady  The  Film’s  incompatible  mates, 

connections.  So  I’m  glad  that:  “About  8395.053 

It  heartens  me  greatly  to  read:  bits  of  filler  are  used  yearly  b 

“Of  140  species  of  orchids  native  to  newspapers  in  the  United  .States. 

(Ry  Leona  Hayes  Chunn,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  in  John  T.  Me 
Cuteheon  Jr.’s  “A  Line  O’  Type  Or  Two”  column  in  the 
Tribune"). 
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FIRST 

100 

MARKETS 


57%  live  on  the  Illinois  side  where  9  out  of 
10  families  read  the  Moline  Dispatch  and 


Niw  Ytrk,  CtUcifS.  DttrsIL  $M  FriMiut 


WHO 


gnjTjjjTdUt^  ATI  Kiro  IWO 


WHAT 


WHY 


Legislation  to  Carry  Out  These 
Recommendations  Deserves 
Your  Support. 


FREE 

BOOKLET 

In  convenient  Question  and  Answer  form 
concerning  the  report  of  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Transport  Policy 
and  Organization. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

926  TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING  •  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  booklet 

WHY  NOT  LET  COMPETITION  WORK?  ” 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  October  15,  1955 


editorials 


New  Concept  of  Letters 

T  ETTERS  to  the  Editor  columns  in  newspapers  traditionally  have 

represented  the  voice  of  the  people  in  which  they  are  able  to 
challenge  the  opinions  of  others— the  editor,  the  government,  or  fellow 
citizens.  Writing  letters,  we  believe,  is  as  much  protected  by  th(' 
free  press  guarantee  as  it  is  by  the  guarantee  of  free  speech.  The 
printing  press  merely  mass  produces  the  writings. 

Two  recent  actions  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  a  Superior  Court  judge  in  New  Jersey  have  penalized  citizens 
for  exercising  these  rights  of  free  press  and  free  speech. 

In  the  first  instance  a  Post  Office  Department  employe  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  90  days  from  his  job  in  Houston,  Tex.,  because  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Houston  Post  criticizing  Governor  Allan  Shivers  during 
his  campaign  for  re-election.  It  was  declared  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  Hatch  Act  prohibiting  government  employes  to  engage  in  political 
activities  and,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Gov.  Shivers,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  upheld  the  action  of  the  postal  authorities. 

In  the  second  case,  a  Baptist  minister  was  cited  for  contempt  of 
court  for  wniting  a  letter  to  the  weekly  Gloucester  City  News  which 
was  critical  of  a  judge  who  ordered  a  referendum  on  a  proposal  by 
tavern  owners  for  Sunday  liquor  sales.  A  similar  request  for  a 
referendum  had  been  rejected  by  the  city  council.  Sunday  liquor 
sales  are  not  now  permitted.  We  would  think  this  is  a  subject  for 
open  public  debate  in  any  community. 

One  case  prevents  all  government  employes  from  expressing  any 
political  opinions,  which  certainly  was  not  Congress’  intent  in  pro¬ 
scribing  political  activities.  If  it  was,  then  Congress  should  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  subject  in  the  light  of  this  new  development.  The 
other  case  would  place  the  courts  above  criticism.  This  certainly  is 
not  in  harmony  with  American  traditions. 

Newspapermen  should  fight  for  the  right  of  others  to  express 
opinions  in  letters  and  in  newspaper  columns  just  as  they  would 
fight  for  their  own  right  to  publish  news  stories  and  editorial  opinions. 

This  countiA'  has  thrived  on  the  unfettered  exchange  of  information 
and  opinion.  It  is  the  democratic  process  in  action. 

Two  serious  blows  against  this  democratic  process  have  been  de¬ 
livered  when  a  man  is  deprived  of  his  livelihood  for  expressing  his 
point  of  view,  whether  it  be  oral  or  written,  and  when  a  man  is 
haled  before  a  court  of  law  for  daring  to  disagree  with  that  court’s 
action. 


No  Need  for  Price  Increase 

ONLY  one  manufacturer  has  talked  publicly  about  increasing  the 
price  of  newsprint  in  the  last  weeic.  The  silence  of  others  indi¬ 
cates  they  either  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Eric  Bowater  that  an  increase 
is  necessar)'  or  that  he  is  testing  publisher  reaction  on  behalf  of  his 
industry  either  unwittinglv  or  deliberately. 

Newspaper  publi.shers  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  increased 
costs  being  absorbed  by  the  manufacturers.  Neither  have  they  been 
unmindful  of  the  financial  reports  of  most  of  these  producers  which 
show  the  highest  earnings  in  their  history  in  spite  of  the  higher  costs. 

The  argument  that  the  manufacturers  need  more  money  to  take 
care  of  increased  costs  does  not  ring  true.  There  has  been  no  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  presented  to  prove  that  an  increase  in  price,  which 
would  be  damaging  to  most  newspapers,  is  necessary  at  this  time. 


Blesged  it  the  man  that  walketh  imi 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly  ... 

— Psalm,  I;  1, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journelirt 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  The  Fourth  Estat* 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Decemb* 
7,  1901;  Advertising,  February  I,  1925. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
James  Wright  Brown 
President  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Treasurer 
Charles  T.  Stuart 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Feahm, 
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In  Direct  Quotes 

“Newspapermen  are  in  a  constant 
struggle  with  a  vast  bureaucracy  which 
is  frozen  in  office  by  law,  measurably 
independent  of  both  political  parties,  in¬ 
herently  secretive,  and  which  tends  to 
arrogance  and  which  is  in  real  posses¬ 
sion  of  about  90%  of  the  information 
that  makes  news  .  .  .  The  measure  of 
our  political  and  economic  liberty  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  people  who  make 
the  news  and  the  people  w’ho  write  the 
news  are  distinct,  one  from  the  other.” — 
Raymond  Moley,  contributing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newsweek,  to  Cleveland 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

“The  more  people  you  have  thinking 
the  better  off  the  whole  country  will 
be." — 

Alison  Si.monton  Sr.,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Covington  (Tenn.) 
Leader,  in  National  Newspaper 
Week  address. 

*  *  * 

“Many  of  us  in  government  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
finding  out  what  is  going  on  in  govern¬ 
ment.  The  marble  curtain  that  has 
gradually  been  built  between  the  news¬ 
men  and  the  government  in  Washington 
shuts  out  all  the  public  from  what  is 
rightly  the  public’s  business.” — 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  United 
States  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
•  *  * 

“It’s  high  time  that  the  people  learned 
that  for  the  first  time  in  our  national 
history  we  have  saddled  onto  the  civilian 
branches  of  government  powers  of  regu¬ 
lating  news  heretofor  held  only  by  the 
military  in  times  of  war.  The  govern¬ 
ment  calls  it  power  of  classification. 
Classification,  nuts!  That’s  merely  a 
pretty  word  for  censorship.” 

*  «  « 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  in 
address  at  Southwest  Journalism 
Forum. 


Any  article  appearing  In  this  publication 
'nay  be  reproduced  provided  acknowledgement 
is  made  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  copy¬ 
right  and  date  of  issue. 


Q  and  A  Panel 


Question  of  the  Week: 

/~hUR  EIGHT-PAGE  flat-bed  is  no  longer  adequate  to  handle  our  needs. 

Daily  circulation  is  approximately  7,000.  In  addition,  we  publish  a 
weekly  tabloid  with  current  press-run  of  about  12,500. 

The  question  is  what  type  of  equipment  to  purchase:  New  or  used? 
Tubular,  semi-cylindrical  deck,  semi-cylindrical  unit?  How  much  page 
capacity  ? 

We  have  a  good  growth  potential.  I  estimate  in  1960  we  will  publish 
approximately  5,000  pages  with  a  circulation  of  about  10,000.  By  the  same 
time,  the  weekly  will  probably  run  24-32  pages  tab  with  some  20,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

Capital  is  available  for  virtually  any  purcha.se  we  might  decide  upon 
although  we  naturally  do  not  wish  to  spend  more  for  press  and  stereotype 
equipment  than  is  necessary  or  efficient. 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel: 

1  What  this  publisher  needs  is  a  standard  tubular  press  not  to  be  con- 
^  *  fused  with  a  unit  tubular.  From  the  description  it  is  not  possible  to 
know  how  many  standard  size  pages  he  would  be  running  in  1960,  so  that 
my  answer  on  page  capacity  mu.st  be  a  little  indefinite.  If  the  most  capacity 
he  will  have  is  16,  I  would  recommend  a  16-page  standard  tubular.  If  he 
is  going  to  grow  beyond  16  pages,  I  would  recommend  that  space,  press 
pits,  and  so  forth,  be  provided  for  another  16-page  unit  to  go  in  beside  the 
first  one  that  he  will  install.  If  he  only  faces  a  possible  capacity  ever  of 
24  pages,  then  he  can  install  a  16  now  and  add  four  when  he  needs  it  and 
the  final  four  when  that  time  comes.  However,  if  there  is  a  chance  of  his 
getting  above  24  pages,  the  two  units  of  16  each,  which  of  course  can  be 
built  up  to  24  pages  at  any  time,  would  be  by  far  his  mo.st  flexible  and 
best  method  of  printing. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  expense,  the  standard  tubular  is  the  most 
practical  and  logical  step  from  the  flat-bed.  A  unit  tubular  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  having  to  go  up  four  pages  at  a  time,  and  the  companion 
equipment  of  stereotyping  and  so  forth  is  much  more  expensive  than  on  a 
standard  tubular.  Also  the  number  of  men  required  to  run  a  standard  is 
much  less  than  required  for  a  unit  tubular. 

O  Changing  over  from  flat-bed  to  rotary  type  presses  always  presents 
problems  that  must  be  given  considerable  thought,  especially  in  these 
times  of  greater  advertising  volume,  growing  circulations  and  R.O.P.  color. 

New  semi-cylindrical,  unit-type,  2  plate  wide,  presses  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  rather  than  tubular  equipment.  The  major  press  companies  are  all 
producing  this  type  of  press. 

The  advantages  of  semi-cylindrical  over  tubular  presses  are:  Standard 
stereotype  equipment  can  be  used;  Page  capacity  can  be  doubled,  using  the 
same  number  of  units  because  collect  runs  can  be  made;  R.O.P.  color  can 
be  run  on  this  type  of  equipment  without  the  addition  of  special  equipment 
such  as  color  decks,  simply  by  running  collect  and  using  the  black  and 
white  units  for  color. 

Page  capacity:  A  good  start  on  press  equipment  would  be  four  units 
and  folder,  all  cylinders  reversible  would  provide  page  capacity  on  straight 
runs  up  to  16  pages  or  collect  runs  up  to  32  pages.  R.O.P.  color — 3  colors 
and  black — 4  positions  up  to  16  pages  collect. 

O  Buy  two  or  three  units  metropolitan-style  (4  plates  wide,  semi)  with 
angle  bars,  arch  type  units;  Pony  autoplate  stereo  equipment. 

a)  Good  used  equipment,  bought  from  the  manufacturer,  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  Be  sure  units  are  anti-friction  type  (roller  bearing 
equipped).  Cylinders  steel  or  semi-steel. 

b)  The  ability  to  run  collect  (twice  the  page  capacity  by  halving  speed) 
is  determining  factor.  Do  not  back  yourself  into  a  comer  with  tight 
press  schedule. 

c)  Get  a  double  folder  rigged  for  two  deliveries.  On  two  units  you  can 
then,  by  using  the  collector  in  both  sides,  print  a  two-section  16-page 
daily  on  one  side  and  a  32-page  tab  on  the  other.  By  running  your 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Man  about  Europe 


M.  S.  Handler’s  hobbies  are  history  and 
politics.  He  pursued  them  as  a  graduate  student 
at  three  major  universities,  Chicago,  Harvard, 
and  the  Sorbonne.  For  20  years  he  has  pursued 
them  at  the  source  in  a  dozen  different 
European  and  Middle  Eastern  countries. 

Today,  as  chief  of  The  New  York  Times  bureau 
at  Bonn,  he  is  reporting  one  of  the  big  stories 
of  modern  history,  the  development  of  Western 
Germany  as  an  independent  nation. 

Mike  Handler  is  a  native  New  Yorker  who  was 
brought  up  in  Chicago  and  who  grew  up  in 
Europe.  He  began  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  International  News  Service  in  Paris  in 
1933.  Two  years  later  he  switched  to  the 
United  Press. 


For  five  years,  until  1940,  Mike  Handler 
reported  French  politics,  the  disintegration 
of  the  French  Army  and  the  Third  Republic, 
the  French  surrender.  In  1941  he  covered 
the  air  blitzkrieg  against  London,  traveled 
the  northern  convoy  route  to  Moscow. 


For  five  years,  until  1946,  he  covered  the 
Russians  in  Moscow  and  on  their  front  lines. 
He  visited  Finland,  Rumania,  Iran,  Egypt, 
Palestine.  He  reported  the  Nuremberg  trials. 
He  covered  the  first  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  London.  He 
reopened  the  United  Press  Berlin  bureau. 


There  are  hundreds  of  reporters, 
correspondents  and  editors  like  Mike  Handler 
on  The  New  York  Times  staff  all  over  the 
world,  men  and  women  who  know  their 
business  well.  They  join  forces  every  day  to 
produce  a  newspaper  that  is  interesting, 
informing,  fascinating  as  life  itself,  different 
from  any  other.  They  put  more  into  it. 
Readers  get  more  out  of  it.  So  do  advertisers. 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


Mike  Handler  joined  The  New  York  Times  in 
1948  as  Balkan  correspondent.  From  Belgrade, 
he  made  several  trips  to  Bulgaria.  The 
Iron  Curtain  kept  him  out  of  the  rest  of  his 
territory.  In  Belgrade  he  reported  Tito’s 
break  with  Moscow,  became  expert  in  Yugoslav 
affairs.  Twice  he  has  lectured  on  that 
country  before  the  NATO  defense  college. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


Newsprint  Price  Increase 
‘Neither  Justified  Nor  Wise 

Slocum  of  ANPA  Tells  Publishers 
To  Be  Vocal  With  Suppliers 


Richard  W.  Slocum,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  ex¬ 
pressed  “great  concern”  by  the 
industry  over  Sir  Eric  Bo- 
water’s  prediction  of  an  in¬ 
crease  soon  in  the  price  of 
newsprint.  (E  &  P,  oct.  8, 
page  7.) 

“We  believe  that  a  price  in¬ 
crease  is  neither  justified  nor 
wise,”  said  Mr.  Slocum,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  ANPA  membership. 
His  formal  statement  continued, 
as  follows: 

“Sir  Eric  cites  wage  in¬ 
creases  of  15%  since  mid-1952 
and  calls  attention  to  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
for  three  years  and  three 
months. 

8  Boosts  in  6  Years 

“But  prior  to  that  last  in¬ 
crease  there  have  b?en  eight 
price  increases  within  six 
years.  The  price  of  newsprint 
today  is  more  than  1C0%  higher 
than  it  was  10  years  ago.  Few 
industries  have  been  subjected 
to  increases  in  costs  as  much 
as  newspapers  in  the  last  10 
years.  Newspape  s’  labor  costs 
have  increased  up  to  128%  in 
the  last  10  years. 

“An  increase  in  the  price  of 
newsprint  will  necessitate  wide¬ 
spread  increases  in  advertising 
rates  and  in  many  instances 
the  price  per  copy  to  the  read¬ 
er.  This  will  bring  a  lessening 
of  newspaper  service  to  both 
advertiser  and  reader  and  force 
newspapers  to  go  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  less  secure  and  weak- 


condition  today,  with  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturer  in  a  strong 
profit  position;  in  many  cases 
with  profits  at  an  all-time  high 
and  steadily  rising.  No  manu¬ 
facturer  has  expressed  to  us 
anything,  nor  have  we  seen  any 
financial  statement,  indicating 
need  for  a  higher  price  of  news¬ 
print.  In  contrast,  newspaper 
profits  have  been  declining. 

‘What  Traffic  Will  Bear’ 

“W’e  note  that  Sir  Eric  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  gray  market  with 
some  newsprint  selling  as  high 
as  $180  per  ton.  This  suggests 
that  some  note  of  the  ‘getting 
what  the  traffic  will  bear’  idea 
has  entered  the  Bowater  think¬ 
ing.  Every  manufacturer  knows 
that  whatever  the  gray  market, 
the  tonnage  now  involved  is  in¬ 
significant.  And  it  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate  to  have  to  think  that 
such  considerations  rather  than 
sound  economic  factors  alone, 
would  enter  into  a  newsprint 
price  increase  decision. 

“We  hope  that  Sir  Eric  will 
talk  with  some  of  his  customers 
and  learn  their  problems  as  well 
as  what  may  be  the  effect  on 
his  long-term  newsprint  picture 


press  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
we  hope  that  each  manufacturer 
will  do  independent  thinking  on 
the  matter  and  not  consider  a 
price  increase  unless  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  his  own  operation  give 
justification.  Most  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  telling  us  that 
they  saw  no  need  or  justifica¬ 
tion  for  a  price  increase.  We 
hope  this  will  continue  to  be 
their  position. 

“ANPA  urges  Sir  Eric  and 
all  other  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  to  discuss  any  increase 
under  consideration  with  their 
newspaper  customers,  giving 
them  at  least  that  consideration 
and  make  decision  only  on  sound 
economic  justification  and  weigh¬ 
ing  the  best  long-term  interests 
of  the  newsprint  industry  itself. 
In  the  long  run  that  industry 
will  be  no  healthier  than  its 
newspaper  customers. 

“To  its  members  ANPA  again 
advises  that  they  be  vocal  with 
their  suppliers,  speaking  freely 


CONCERNED  over  newsprint 
prices  and  newspaper  promotion 
— William  Dwight,  left,  ANPA 
vicepresident,  and  Joseph  P. 
Lynch,  right,  NNPA  president, 
spoke  at  PNPA  sessions. 

about  the  problems  they  face 
and  how  the  best  interests  of 
the  suppliers  may  be  affected. 
To  remain  silent  now  that  the 
price  increase  prediction  has 
been  publicly  made  may  be  con¬ 
strued  as  easy  acceptance  of 
the  projected  action.  Fairness 
to  our  suppliers  calls  for 
prompt,  frank  talking  with 
them.” 


Dwight  Hits  Bowater 
On  Talk  of  Price  Rise 


if  he  increases  the  newsprint 
price.  Unfortunately,  publish-  wise,  William 
ers  have  no  choice  in  a  news-  president  of 
print  price  increase  because  the 
manufacturer  requires  that  he 
be  permitted  to  name  the  price 
the  newspaper  is  committed  to 
pay.  It  is  a  one-way  street  for 
to  be  assured  a  supply  of  ton¬ 
nage  a  publisher  must  sign 
long-term  contracts  and  com¬ 
mit  in  advance  to  pay  what¬ 
ever  price  the  manufacturer 


Pittsburgh 
Newsprint  price  increases  at 
this  time  are  not  justified  or 
Dwight,  vice- 
the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  president  of  the  Holy¬ 
oke  (Mass.)  Transcript -Tele¬ 
gram,  asserted  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  publishers’  convention 
here. 

Mr.  Dwight,  speaking  for  the 
ANPA,  pointedly  answered  the 
claim  of  Sir  Eric  Bowater, 
Bowater  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.,  that 


er  competitive  position.  None 

of  this  is  to  the  long-term  good  he  cannot  replace  elsewhere, 
of  the  newsprint  manufacturer.  Sets  a  Pattern 

There  is  somewhere  a  price'  “Unfortunately,  too,  it  has 
ceiling  and  if  that  is  crossed  by  been  demonstrated  in  the  past 
manufacturer  or  newspaper,  that  a  price  increase  by  a  major 


fixes,  or  else  give  up  tonnage  p-ice  increases  are  imminent  and 

necessary.  (E  &  P,  Oct.  8,  page 
7). 


buyer  reaction  goes  to  work 
adversely. 

“Newspapers  want  a  healthy 
newsprint  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  with  good  pro^’ts.  All 
information  indicates  that  is  the 


producer  is  shortly  followed  by 
similar  action  by  most  other 
producers.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  Sir  Eric  will  give  further 
study  before  leading  off  such  a 
widespread  added  burden  on  the 


8  Increases 

“Bowater  says  a  price  rise 
is  needed  because  there  has 
been  none  since  1952  but  I’d  re¬ 
mind  him  there  were  eight  rises 
shortly  before,”  said  Mr. 
Dwight.  “The  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  should  want  a  healthy  news¬ 
paper  industry  just  as  the  latter 


wants  its  customers  to  have 
healthy  business.  The  newsprint 
industry  is  making  more  money 
and  greater  surpluses  than  ever 
and  we  question  the  wisdom  of 
an  increase. 

“Newspapers,  if  they  continue 
to  have  to  pass  on  higher  news¬ 
print  costs  in  higher  circulation 
and  advertising  rates  will  run 
into  the  practice  of  diminishing 
returns,”  warned  Mr.  Dwight. 
“We  may  price  ourselves  out  of 
the  market — we  are  not  too  far 
from  it  now.” 

Mr.  Dwight  pointed  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  population  growth  and 
the  impact  of  increased  foreign 
demand  for  newsprint.  He  ad¬ 
vised  newspaper  publishers  to 
urge  their  suppliers  to  expand 
their  plants  and  production. 

Mr.  Dwight’s  prepared  ad¬ 
dress  follows: 

“Newsprint  has  been  one  of 
our  major  concerns  since  World 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Newsprint  Price 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

War  II  days.  During  the  war 
we  couldn’t  get  enough  and  reg¬ 
ulated  the  use  of  the  product 
with  a  self  managed  rationing 
program.  It  was  a  superb  ex¬ 
ample  of  industry  cooperation. 
The'  price  was  controlled,  too, 
by  government  order. 

“Following  'V-J  Day  in 
August  1945,  we  returned  to  a 
free  market.  That  was  a  decade 
ago  and  except  for  two  rela¬ 
tively  brief  spells,  we  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  have  been  under 
newsprint  pressure.  And  it’s  no 
compliment  to  our  perspicacity 
to  say  that  during  both  of  these 
easy  periods  we  allowed  other 
newspaper  problems  to  take  our 
eyes  off  the  newsprint  ball. 

“The  most  recent  easy  period 
was  last  year  when  we  again 
had  newsprint  salesmen  calling 
on  us  in  our  offices.  We  were 
on  a  plateau  for  the  moment. 
We  were  adequately  contracted 
for  newsprint,  in  fact  some  had 
«xtra  tonnage  which  they  re¬ 
leased.  You  could  get  newsprint 
when  and  where  you  wanted  to. 
Some  of  us  were  looking  back 
to  an  era  of  old  when  a  pub¬ 
lisher  could  slough  off  the  news¬ 
print  supply  problem.  Was  it 
wishful  thinking?  I  don’t  know, 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  indulged 
in  with  myopic  vision. 

“Richard  W.  Slocum,  pi-esi- 
dent  of  ANPA,  and  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager,  if 
you  recall,  kept  warning  us 
what  would  happen  if  there 
were  a  slight  pickup  in  use. 
This  so-called  easy  period,  or 
breather,  was  actually  a  time 
when  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  were  nearly  in  balance.  The 
newsprint  output  had  been  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  use  in  the 
U.S.A.  had  only  inched  forward. 
A  resurgence  in  the  economy 
of  foreign  countries  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  additional  produc¬ 
tion.  So  a  balance  prevailed. 

Surging  Situation 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  dreamed 
we  would  find  ourselves  in  this 
year’s  surging  situation.  But  I 
do  know  that  Cranston  Williams 
and  Dick  Slocum  weren’t  happy 
over  the  contentment  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  American  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business  last 
year  over  newsprint.  The'  con¬ 
tentment,  I  must  say,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  supply  problem 
then.  We  were  troubled,  and  are 
troubled,  with  the  cost  problem. 

“There  are  just  too  many 
forces  that  could  break  the  bal¬ 
ance  and  drive  us  into  a  tight 
supply  situation.  Some  of  these 
became  operative  at  the  turn  of 


the  year  and  now  at  the  three 
quarters  pole  of  1955  we  are  in 
a  mess  again. 

“Who  would  have  dreamed 
last  January  that  in  August  of 
this  year,  a  four  Sunday  month, 
we  would  consume  6.6%  more 
newsprint  than  in  August  of 
last  year,  a  five  Sunday  August. 
The  525  daily  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  the  ANPA  used  384,- 
679  tons  of  newsprint  in  August. 
Total  estimated  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States 
for  August  was  506,156  tons  — 
more  than  a  half  a  million  tons 
in  a  four  Sunday  summer 
month.  It’s  a  staggering  fact. 

“Advertising  linage  is  increas¬ 
ing  and  circulation  is  climbing. 
Add  to  this  the  expansion  of 
news  coveiage  that  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  the  improvement  of 
our  product — our  common  ob¬ 
jective — and  you  have  a  catalyst 
that  will  keep  the  newsprint 
market  in  turmoil. 

“And  over  the  long  haul  why 
won’t  these  forces  continue  to 
put  pressure  on  the  newsprint 
situation?  Our  population  is 
now  165  million  plus.  We  are 
growing  at  the  rate  of  two  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.  By  1960  we  may 
well  have  175  million  people,  a 
gain  of  10  million  from  today. 
More  people  to  buy  goods,  more 
goods  to  be  sold.  More  stores 
to  sell  goods.  More  advertising 
to  sell  these  goods.  Bigger  news¬ 
papers.  Better  newspapers,  and 
more  people  reading  newspa¬ 
pers.  More,  More,  more  of 
everything.  Right  now  we  are 
scaling  new  heights.  Sure,  we’ll 
level  off  sometime  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  on  another  plateau.  We 
may  drop  down  a  bit.  But  the 
inevitable  direction  is  upward 
and  beyond. 

“Back  in  1951,  the  ANPA 
prepared  a  report  on  newsprint 
‘Now  and  in  the  Next  Decade.’ 
The  next  decade  covered  the 
1950’s.  The  ANPA  said  that  by 
1960,  the  United  States  news¬ 
papers  would  be  using  seven 
million  tons  of  newsprint  a 
year. 

“Newsprint  consumption  in 
this  country  had  soared  from 
3,481,000  tons  in  1945  to  5,937,- 
000  tons  in  1950.  Some  of  us 
thought  that  was  the  top  of  the 
lift,  that  we  were  at  an  all  time 
high  that  wouldn’t  be  exceeded 
for  years  to  come. 

Huge  Tonnage 

“There  were  those  on  both 
sides  who  looked  at  the  ANPA 
report  with  doubt.  Here  we  are 
at  the  half  way  mark  in  the 
decade  and  the  skeptics  long 
ago  have  run  to  cover.  Last 
year  the  United  States  news¬ 
papers  used  an  estimated  6,- 
162,761  tons. 

“This  year,  if  the  present  in¬ 


crease  ratio  continues  over  last 
year,  we  may  well  pass  the  six 
and  one  half  million  ton  use 
mark.  We’re  half  way  through 
the  decade,  and  we’re  a  bit 
ahead  of  schedule  on  the  run 
for  seven  million  tons  by  1960. 

“The  ANPA  did  some  expert 
predicting.  It  opened  our  eyes 
to  what  lay  ahead.  It  helped 
spur  new  production.  Where 
would  we  be  today  had  all  of  us 
loafed  on  the  job  five  years 
ago?  Where  will  we  be  in  1960 
unless  we  continue  to  expand 
newsprint  production  facilities? 

“Newsprint  production  is  ex¬ 
panding,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada.  The  new 
production  plans  are  heartening 
to  us  who  foresee  still  greater 
consumption  records.  But  the 
newsprint  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  must  continue  to  grow  if  it 
is  to  measure  up  to  the  challen¬ 
ges  that  this  surging  world 
will  continue  to  offer. 

“The  newsprint  industry  has 
its  responsibilities,  too.  Its  ope¬ 
rations  today  are  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  Its  profits  are  at  a  peak. 
Unlike  its  customers,  the  news¬ 
papers,  its  steady  high  demand 
volume  has  enabled  the  indu.s- 
try  to  absorb  the  rising  costs 
and  add  to  the  profits  and  sua'- 
pluses. 

“A  business  can  be  no 
stronger  or  healthier  than  its 
customers.  We  are  fighting 
higher  costs  on  all  fronts  and 
slugging  it  out  with  other  com¬ 
munications  media  to  strengthen 
our  position. 

“Newsprint  is  but  one  of  our 
concerns.  But  it  has  top  pri¬ 
ority  for  our  consideration,  and 
I  dare  to  predict  that  it’s  going 
to  plague  us  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

“Cranston  Williams  and  I  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  this  past  June. 
There  leading  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  from  the  countries  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  were 
present.  Newsprint  was  a  major 
topic  among  them  as  it  is  with 
us. 

Europe  Wants  More 

“Free  Europe  is  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  come  back  trail,  well 
along  it.  It’s  boom  time  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  newspapers 
reflect  it  and  need  more  news¬ 
print. 

“In  England,  the  rationing  of 
newsprint  ends  next  March.  But 
there  still  is  the  block  on  news¬ 
print  buying  with  the  currency 
regulations.  They  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  newsprint  in  North 
America  with  dollars  and  they 
have  to  earn  tho.se  dollars.  Thus 
there  won’t  be  a  return  to  non- 
restricted  newsprint  buying,  but 


this  ration  ending  move  i*  ag 
indicator  of  the  future  treni 

“England  now  is  consununi 
more  newsprint  than  at  ib; 
time  since  the  war.  She’ll 
more  next  year. 

“And  with  a  period  of  peace, 
which  we  all  pray  will  be  om 
fortune,  the  newsprint  needs  for  I 
England  will  continue  to  grow.  { 

“It  all  adds  up  to  more  news-  | 
print  in  the  years  ahead.  Back  ! 
in  1951,  the  ANPA  survey  said 
we’d  need  seven  million  tons  ia 
the  United  States  alone  bj 
1960.  Add  that  to  what  new  ton¬ 
nage  nations  abroad  will  need 
and  you  can  imagine  as  well 
as  I  can  what  may  lie  ahead.  ** 

“Newsprint  is  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  We  can’t 
afford  to  relax  with  it. 

“Now  how  are  we  going  to 
cope  with  it  within  our  own 
organization  ?  I  suggest  we  get 
those  newsprint  contracts  ont 
of  our  desks  and  re-examine 
them.  I^et’s  match  them  with 
what  they  were  five  years  ago 
and  see  if  we  are  looking  ahead 
with  a  vision  based  on  what  haf 
been  happening.  Are  we  pre¬ 
paring  for  growth  ?  Are  we 
thinking  of  step-ups  in  ton¬ 
nage? 

“I  hear  newspaper  publishm 
say  ‘My  guy  always  takes  care 
of  me.’  Yes,  he  perhaps  always 
has  in  the  past,  but  unless  these 
publishers  prepare  for  the  fo- 
ture  and  take  care  of  themselwi 
with  extra  tonnage,  they  mai*' 
well  find  themselves  strangled 
with  insufficient  newsprint.  For 
that  guy  may  not  be  able  to 
take  care  of  him. 

“I  think  we  should  talk  mu 
to  man  with  our  suppliers,  lay 
it  on  the  line  to  them,  find  ott 
what  they  propose  to  do  in  the 
way  of  growth.  Give  them  our 
ideas  of  our  growth  potentul 
We’re  going  to  grow,  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  need  more  newsprint 

“The  new  tonnage  that  is 
coming  into  the  market  in  19K 
and  1957  is  now  being  coa 
tracted.  It’s  going  fast,  yoi 
may  be  sure.  Look  at  yw 
newsprint  contracts  as  they  ip 
ply  for  the  next  five  years  <t 
this  1950  decade.  ’They  had  bet¬ 
ter  have  some  provisions  foi 
tonnage  increases. 

“We’ll  be  needing  them.' 
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Henes  in  New  Post 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Appointment  of  David  E 
Henes  to  the  newly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  promotion  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer  was  u- 
nounced  this  week.  He  cob® 
here  from  the  Arizona  RepuiUi 
and  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  GaziOt 
where  he  has  been  promotk* 
manager. 
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Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Cw tlTdfs,"LtMr!L"nch 

.  1^1  anil  1A1  complained.  He  said  classified 

Association  hilects  Kolland  Adams  must  be  sold  on  its  low  cost 

.  and  ease  of  use. 

By  Kay  Erwin  ^  small  retailer  knows  that 

„  advertising  is  good  but  he  has 

Pittsburgh  „„  how  to  use  it,  .Mr. 

The  newspaper  that  takes  its  promotion  as  seriously  as  it  does  Lynch  said, 
its  front  page  can  overcome  any  obstacles.  “They  buy  a  little  of  this  and 

That  was  the  prediction  and  promise  made  to  members  of  the  that  and^  wonder  why  nothing 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  convention  happens/’ he  observed.  “It  s  be- 

here  by  Joseph  P.  Lynch  president  of  the  National  Newspaper  f^use  they  do  not  get  the  fu 

Promotion  Association  and  promotion  manager  of  the  Washing-  buUdTplanS'adI 

ion  D.  C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald.  vertising  program  for  them.  In 

“Newspapers  must  have  a  product  as  salable  and  as  dynamic  0^^.^  shops  let’s  take  a 

as  the  daily  news  itself  and  must  exploit  that  product  through  merchant’s  scattered  shots  and 
promotion,”  asserted  Mr.  Lynch.  “Publishers  have  a  pro 
and  must  sell  it  to  national  and  local  advertisers.  Publishers 
as  much  promotion  men  as  are  promotion  men.” 

Some  Obstacles 
Mr.  Lynch  listed  certain  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  path  of  progress 
for  a  newspaper  and  pointed 
out  how  proper  promotion  can 
overcome  them. 

One  obstacle  is  the  fact  that 
an  agency  can  advertise  with 
a  national  television  network 
with  one  contract  and  one  bill¬ 
ing,  while  he  might  have  to 
sign  1,500  contracts,  ship  that 
many  mats  or  plates  and  ob¬ 
tain  that  many  tear  sheets  to 
cover  the  nation  by  newspaper. 

A  second  is  that  some  of  the 
glamour  of  TV  personalities 
rubs  off  on  business  executives 
employing  them  and  newspa¬ 
pers  do  not  do  enough  in  telling 
their  own  dramatic  story.  A 
third  is  that  a  study  by  NEA 


INSPIRATIONAL  messagat  wara 
brought  to  PNPA  by  Srova  Pat- 
tarson,  laft,  aditor  of  Tolado 
Blada,  and  Jamas  F.  O'Connor, 
right,  businass  managar  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazatta. 

as  people  working  together  for 
his  good,”  he  advised.  “Intro¬ 
duce  your  staff  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  with  stories  so  the  reader 
feels  he  knows  the  writer  when 
he  sees  his  byline. 

“Getting  new  subscribers  is 
more  complicated,”  he  added. 
“Sampling  and  door  hangers 
IS  me  Desi  spent  advertising  advised.  “He  gets  results  from  are  good  but  the  newspaperboy 
ddlar  continued  the  speaker  ^j,e  real  key.  He  knows  his 

We  have  got  to  tell  him  all  ready  to  take  bigger  ads—  neighbors  who  do  not  take  the 

the  time  because  someone  is  paper  and  he  can  ask  them  why 

there  all  the  time  to  tell  him  and  eat  up  his  profits.  He  then  they  do  not.  A  training  pro- 
about  TV,  road  si^s,  maga-  gram,  contests,  prizes,  the  point 

zines  and  movies.  We  have  a  jja  ^yy;,  ^,5^  ads  and  system  keep  circulation  rolling, 

medium  saturated  with  romance  ^„^ral  promotion  of 

and  greatness  but  we  do  not  {jugjjjess.  There  is  a  great  fu-  this  great  product  does  not  re- 
exploit  our  columnists  and  fea-  service  help  for  fleet  the  dignity  and  dynamic 

lures  and  services.  confused  retailer.”  quality  then  it  does  a  disser- 

“With  half  the  agency  men  Circulation  promotion,  he  ex-  vice,”  said  Mr.  Lynch.  “But  if 
having  less  than  five  years  of  plained,  is  aimed  basically  at  it  does  have  those  characteris- 
experience  and  with  their  huge  rnaintaining  renewals  and  at  tics  and  is  beamed  to  the  re- 
tumover,  these  new  guys  do  obtaining  new  subscriptions.  cipient,  it  cannot  miss.” 

not  know  our  market  and  the  Use  of  the  telephone  was  ad-  Patterson  Sneaks 

story  must  be  told  over  and  vocated  in  signing  renewals  ,. 

over,”  he  added.  and  keenine  readers  sold  on  Patterson,  editor-in- 

Dramatic  stories  of  results  the  newspaVJ  ‘  ‘  chief,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Bfoda,  the 

in  classified  advertising  are  not  “Get  personal  .so  the  sub-  convention  s  luncheon  speaker 

exploited  enough  by  newspa-  scriber  will  not  look  on  the  ®  ® 

pers  and  thousands  of  young  newspaper  as  an  institution  but  newspaper  is  never  excessive  y 


OFFICIAL  LINEUP  in  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
shows:  Left  to  right — G.  A.  Harshman,  Sharon  Herald,  past  president; 
Rolland  L.  Adams,  Bethlehem  Globe  Times,  president-elect;  Blair  M. 
Bice,  Morrisons  Cove  Herald,  vicepresident;  and  Ross  W.  Buck, 
Sewickley  Herald,  former  vicepresident. 
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Suggests  Summit  Talk 
About  New  Processes 


Pittsburgh 
An  “at  the  summit”  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  committee  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  heads  of 
international  unions  to  adopt 
a  reasonable  program  of  in¬ 
troducing  new  production  pro¬ 
cesses  into  newspaper  plants 
was  proposed  at  a  panel  on  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Publishers’  convention  here. 

James  F.  O’Connor,  business 
manager,  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  chairman  of  the  panel, 
made  the  proposal. 

“Pd  like  to  see  a  committee  of 
top  level  men  in  the  newspaper 
business  —  men  of  national 
stature — selected  to  meet  with 
top  level  men  in  our  various 
internationals  to  see  if  some¬ 
thing  reasonable  about  new  pro¬ 
cesses  can’t  be  worked  out,” 
said  Mr.  O’Connor. 

Local  Confusion 
“I  think  we  must  admit  that 
at  the  local  level  things  are 
pretty  confused,”  he  added.  “I 
don’t  believe  we  have  enough 
facts  to  bargain  intelligently  at 
the  local  level  on  new  processes. 
We  use  the  old  cliche  that  the 
printers  fought  the  Linotype 
machine  and  yet  the  machine 
has  made  more  jobs  for  more 
printers.  But  that  doesn’t  prove 
that  the  Teletypesetter  or  the 
Fotosetter  will  do  the  same  — 
unless  we  can  prove  our  case. 

“Naturally,  we’ll  keep  ham¬ 
mering  away  at  the  local  level — 
and  gains  continually  will  be 
made,  especially  in  the  smaller 
newspaper  field,”  Mr.  O’Connor 
continued.  “But  I  still  think 
there  is  room  at  the  top  for  a 
more  reasonable  approach  and 
a  real  study  of  the  problem. 
Meetings  at  the  summit  have 
come  into  some  favor  in  recent 
months — on  the  theory  that  any 
avenue,  however  slight,  should 
be  explored.  What  can  we  do  to 
have  a  meeting  of  the  minds — 
at  the  summit?” 

Chairman  O’Connor  said  tech¬ 
nological  improvements  in  the 
industry  must  come,  w’hether 
slowly  and  the  hard  way  or 
whether  they  are  stepped  up  by 
some  top  level  thinking. 

Higher  Prices  Needed 
“And  eventually  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  i)roperly  price  our  mer¬ 
chandise — both  advertising  and 
circulation — whether  we  do  it 
now  when  we  should  or  wait 
until  the  newsprint  boys  force 
us  to,”  he  said.  “And  the  net 
result  of  these  things  will  even¬ 


tually  mean  more  newspaper 
jobs — a  more  healthy  industry 
situation — and  maybe  even  more 
newspapers,  which  would  be  a 
mighty  good  thing  for  the 
country  and  the  best  possible 
guarantee  that  freedom  of  the 
p.ess  will  be  preserved  for¬ 
ever.” 

Mr.  O’Connor  took  a  dim  view 
of  approaching  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  with  an  idea  of  hiding  be¬ 
hind  the  issue  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

“We’re  faced  with  business 
problems  in  our  handling  of 
wage  scales  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  just  as  other  industries 
are,”  he  observed.  “And  we 
aren’t  going  to  solve  them  by 
fateful  pronouncements  that  the 
actions  of  the  Typographical 
Union  or  the  Guild  or  the 
Teamsters  are  a  threat  to  the 
Constitution.  The  good  old  Bill 
of  Rights  is  a  great  document 
but  let’s  not  hide  behind  it.  Let’s 
face  up  to  the  facts  and  realize 
that  as  employers  we  have  the 
same  rights  and  the  same  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  employers  in 
other  industries,  the  same  rights 
and  no  more  and  no  less. 

Face  the  Facts 

“And  in  facing  up  to  the  facts 
we  must  realize  that  even 
though  many  newspapers  ai’e 
feeling  a  real  pinch  in  their 
profit  picture,  the  outward  in¬ 
dicators  of  our  industry  say 
that  our  business  is  booming,” 
he  added.  “So  we’ve  got  to  ex¬ 
pect  our  employes,  through  their 
unions,  are  going  to  be  demand¬ 
ing.  Your  union  committees  are 
going  to  take  a  dim  view  of 
your  statements  about  dwin¬ 
dling  profits,  unless  you  prove  it 
by  opening  your  books,  which 
you  aren’t  going  to  do.” 

The  solution,  in  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  opinion,  is  for  publishers 
to  stay  awake  at  nights  figur¬ 
ing  new  ways  of  getting  more 
revenue  so  they  can  meet  em¬ 
ploye  demands  and  still  show 
a  profit.  He  advocated  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  subscriptions  instead 
of  reducing  editorial  content, 
web  sizes,  column  width. 

“We  can  only  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  TV  and  colorful 
magazines  by  improving  our 
product,  by  making  the  news¬ 
paper  even  more  of  a  necessity, 
making  it  so  valuable,  so  in¬ 
formative,  so  entertaining,  so 
necessary  that  nobody  can  be 
without  it,”  he  declared. 

(Continued  on  page  .58) 


PARTNERSHIP  since  June  9,  1911  between  the  Santa  Rosa  (Cali{.| 
Press-Democrat  and  the  United  Press  is  commemorated  in  ceHificats 
presented  to  Mrs.  E.  L.  Finley,  publisher,  by  Fred  J.  Green,  UPi 
Pacific  Division  manager. 


Knight  Guest 
On  TV  Salute 

Chicago 

John  S.  Knight,  Chicago  Dai’y 
News  editor  and  publisher,  was 
the  first  guest  of  the  season  on 
the  television  program,  “This  Is 
the  Midwest,”  which  featured  a 
salute  to  Chicago’s  newspapers 
here  Oct.  9. 

Mr.  Knight,  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per  business,  told  how  the  Daily 
News  serves  its  readers.  He  was 
interviewed  by  Fahey  Flynn, 
WBBM-TV  newscaster,  who 
moderated  the  program,  which 
included  film  shots  of  Daily 
News  writers  at  work. 

Salutes  the  Press 

Thoipas  H.  Coulter,  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  paid  tribute  at  the 
opening  of  the  show  to  all  of 
Chicago’s  newspapers,  including 
its  four  dailies,  hundreds  of 
community  weeklies,  foreign 
language  papers  and  those 
weeklies  serving  surrounding 
suburbs.  These  papers  com¬ 
bined,  he  said,  employ  14,000 
persons  wdth  an  annual  payroll 
of  $76,000,000. 

Clem  Lane,  Daily  News  city 
editor,  explained  how  his  city 
staff  covers  a  big  story,  using 
the  Whiting,  Ind.,  refinery  ex¬ 
plosion  last  August  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Included  in  the  film 
shots  of  Daily  NeAvs  writers 
who  told  about  their  jobs  were 
Jack  Mabley,  sports  writer; 
Charles  B.  Cleveland,  political 
writer;  Athlyn  DeShais,  society 
editor;  Sydney  J.  Harris,  colum¬ 
nist;  and  A.  T.  Burch,  asso¬ 


ciate  editor  and  his  staff  of  edi¬ 
torial  writers. 

Mr.  Knight  paid  his  respects 
to  the  founders  of  the  Daily 
News,  the  late  Victor  Lawson 
and  Meville  E.  Stone,  and  to 
his  immediate  predecessors,  the 
late  Walter  A.  Strong  and  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  stressing  the  high 
literary  standards  of  the  pi¬ 
per. 

Tells  Present  Policy 

Mr.  Knight,  who  bought  the 
Daily  News  in  1944,  touched 
briefly  on  the  principles  thit 
guide  a  newspaper’s  manage- 1 
ment,  telling  how  the  Daily  ] 
News  arrives  at  the  decision  to 
endorse  a  political  candidate, 
using  personal  inteiwiews  with 
top-level  candidates.  He  stressed 
the  Daily  News  policy,  un¬ 
der  Basil  L.  Walters,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Everett  Norlander,  of  “in¬ 
vestigating  evei-ything.” 

The  Daily  News  publisher  in¬ 
jected  touches  of  humor  as  he 
commented  upon  his  able  execu¬ 
tives.  He  referred  to  his  early 
training  as  a  young  newspaper¬ 
man  under  his  father,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Akm 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal.  Mr. 
Knight  said  he  learned  much 
from  his  father  during  their 
evening  dinner  table  conversi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Knight,  former  president  I 
of  the  Inter- American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
said  that  aside  from  economic 
problems,  the  American  press 
needs  to  be  constantly  alert  to 
maintain  its  freedom  as  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Constitution.  He 
mentioned  how  press  freedon 
can  be  destroyed  as  was  the 
case  in  Argentina  under  the 
former  dictator  Peron. 
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INO  Proposes  New  Method 
jOf  Setting  Stock  Tables 


Would  Use  High  Speed  Circuits 
And  Electronic  Linecasters 


Chicago 

A  new  method  of  handling 
^  and  setting  stock  market  tabu¬ 
lar  matter,  utilizing  high  speed 
wire  circuits  and  electronic  line- 
ia  casting  equipment,  is  proposed 
I  by  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations. 

The  proposal,  as  outlined  by 
Lisle  Baker,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
INO  president,  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  procedures  and  prob¬ 
lems.  The  new  methods  would 
require  (1)  the  Associated 
Press  to  change  its  present  cod¬ 
ing  system;  (2)  utilization  of 
new  high  speed  circuits  de¬ 
veloped  by  Teletypesetter;  and 
(3)  introduction  of  radical  but 
comparatively  simple  revisions 
in  linecasting  machines.  High¬ 
speed  machines  would  set  tabu¬ 
lar  matter  from  revolving  discs 
with  no  need  for  justification 
and  without  keyboards. 

Need  for  New  System 
INO  has  already  enlisted  the 
interest  of  manufacturers  in 
the  type  of  equipment  needed, 
according  to  Mr.  Baker’s  re¬ 
port. 

The  method,  as  proposed, 
would  not  only  help  afternoon 
papers,  but  would  benefit  all 
newspapers  using  stock  market 
tables  by  speeding  up  the  pro¬ 
cess  without  placing  an  added 
work  load  on  composing  room 
facilities.  INO  points  out: 

“What  appears  to  be  needed 
is  equipment  and  procedures  to 
deal  with  the  specific  problem 
of  market  tabulations  at  high 
speed.  Even  Teletypesetter 
equipment  machines  can  not  be 
counted  on  for  more  than  about 
10  lines  per  minute,  while  the 
high  speed  circuit  will  deliver 
80  lines  per  minute.  This  sug- 
gests  that  the  conventional  line- 
ident  ■  fasting  machine,  with  its  multi- 
s  As-  '  P'^'Pose  design  and  flexibility, 
may  not  be  the  best  equipment 
for  this  particular  task.” 

Urges  Careful  Study 
Mr.  Baker  prefaces  INO’s 
analysis  and  suggested  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  equipment  for  set¬ 
ting  of  stock  market  tables  by 
asserting: 

■  “While  no  contention  is  made 
•  that  the  content  which  follows 
'  IS  100%  accurate  in  every  de- 
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tail,  or  that  every  possibility 
has  been  exhaustively  covered, 
neither  is  it  presented  lightly  or 
off  the  cuff  ...  In  releasing 
this  to  its  membership,  to  the 
trade  press  and  to  others,  the 
INO  hopes  that  it  will  be 
seriou-'ly  considered  and  con¬ 
structively  criticized.  We  have 
neither  the  funds  nor  the  fa¬ 
cilities  to  engage  in  machine 
design  and  development,  but  we 
do  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
fully  w’ith  others  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  engineering  analysis 
and  to  make  available  the  ideas 
developed  in  more  detailed 
form.” 

To  understand  what  INO  pro¬ 
poses  as  a  means  of  speeding 
up  processing  of  stock  market 
tabular  matter,  it  is  essential  to 
examine  the  characteristics  of 
market  tables,  namely: 

Cites  Characteristics 

*  The  order  of  presentation 
is  fixed  and  repetitive. 

*  There  is  a  high  degree  of 
repetition  in  the  names  of  se¬ 
curities  traded. 

*  Abbreviation  of  names  is  a 
common  practice. 

*  Except  for  abbreviated 
names,  all  other  market  data  is 
expressed  in  the  form  of  numer¬ 
als  and  fractions. 

*  Market  table  data  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  columnar  form,  except 
that  the  dividend  rate  is  ordi¬ 
narily  added  on  to  the  name 
abbreviation  rather  than  being 
columnarized. 

*  Data  consists  of  three 
kinds:  invariable,  (name  of 
stock) ;  semi-variable  (dividend 
rate) ;  and  variable  (daily 
prices) . 

Draws  Conclusions 

From  these  general  charac¬ 
teristics  INO  has  drawn  certain 
conclusions  and  implications: 

1.  Any  matter  which  is  repe¬ 
titive  in  nature  and  ordered  in 
its  arrangement  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  coded  so  as  to  provide  for 
automatic  handling  and  process¬ 
ing.  The  name  code  might  well 
be  one  based  upon  the  present 
system  devised  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  or  it  might  be  a  new 
one  especially  designed  for  auto¬ 
matic  processing. 


2.  Since  all  security  names 
are  abbreviated  in  some  form,  a 
standardized  abbreviation  for 
each  name  could  be  adopted  for 
universal  use. 

3.  The  matter  of  justification 
of  market  data  lines  depends 
only  on  the  abbreviated  names 
which  will,  of  course,  involve 
characters  of  varying  width.  All 
other  data  consists  of  numerals, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  same 
width. 

Pre-Cut  Logotypes 

4.  The  most  accurate  method 
of  getting  name  slugs  to  uni- 
fonn  length  is  by  the  use  of 
pre-cut  logotypes  for  the  ab¬ 
breviated  names,  all  of  the  same 
length,  even  though  some 
spacing  is  required. 

5.  Since  a  code  can  identify 
any  security  name  at  all  stages 
of  transmission  and  processing 
until  it  is  actually  cast  into 
type,  the  agreed  abbreviated 
name  and  its  logotype  should 
not  be  used  until  this  final 
stage  of  production  is  reached. 

6.  With  a  logotype  name  of 
predetermined  and  universal 
length,  and  with  numerals  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  width,  the  mini¬ 
mum  columnar  measure  to  be 
used  by  any  newspaper  becomes 
a  function  of  the  number  of 
categories  of  data  which  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  carry. 

Recommends  New  Machine 

The  abbreviated  name  is,  of 
course,  the  first  essential  and 
it  would  occupy  so  many  points 
of  lateral  space,  INO  points  out. 
Each  price  column  would  re¬ 
quire  the  space  occupied  by  four 
numerals  (hundreds  plus  a  frac¬ 
tion).  The  net  change  might  be 
held  with  a  two  numeral  width 
(one  digit  plus  a  fraction)  be¬ 
cause  changes  of  $10  or  more 
per  share  are  rare  and  could  be 
handled  in  the  news  columns. 
The  dividend  rate  would  re¬ 
quire  three  numerals  and  a 
period. 

INO  proposes  that  the  tape 
carry  only  six  categories  of 
data:  (1)  name  code;  (2)  sales; 
(3)  day’s  high  price;  (4)  day’s 
low  price;  (.5)  latest  or  closing 
price;  (6)  net  change.  This 
would  omit  four  items,  namely, 
year’s  high,  year’s  low,  opening 
price  and  dividend. 

For  the  paper  which  wishes 
to  carry  complete  data,  it  is 
contemplated  that  (1)  the 


PASSENGERS  aboard  the  Lurline 
bound  for  Hawaii  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Ridder.  He's  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  and  Press-Telegram. 

yearly  high  and  low  and  the 
dividend  rate  would  either  be 
transmitted  at  some  slack  time 
before  the  market  starts  run¬ 
ning  and  that  the  data  would 
be  stored  in  a  tape  carrying 
code  name;  or  (2)  that  this 
information  be  stored  perma¬ 
nently  in  either  punch  tape  or 
punch  cards  and  that  the 
day’s  transmission  be  only  of 
changes. 

“In  either  event,”  says  INO, 
“a  correct  tape  for  this  data 
would  be  required  and  merged 
with  the  variable  data  tape. 
This  operation  is  already  being 
conducted  at  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  through  a  device  which 
accepts  two  tapes,  matches 
them  and  punches  a  new  tape 
containing  the  desired  data.” 

The  equipment  proposed  is 
based  upon  already  proven  me¬ 
chanical  and  electrical  princi¬ 
ple.':,  according  to  INO, 

“It  is  obvious  that  all  phases 
of  the  proposal  except  the 
actual  composition  would  re¬ 
main  unaffected  by  the  method 
of  composition  used,”  says  INO. 
“It  is  also  obvious  that  the 
use  of  piepared  logotypes  is 
probably  even  more  practicable 
in  photo  composition  than  in  hot 
metal.  Also  the  attainment  of 
high  speed  in  photo  composi¬ 
tion  is  an  easier  problem  me¬ 
chanically  and  electrically  than 
in  hot  metal.” 


In  Million  Ad  Club 

Detroit 

Announcing  its  claim  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Over  a  Mil¬ 
lion  Classified  Ads  Derby,  the 
Detroit  News  disclosed  that  it 
published  its  millionth  want  ad 
on  Aug.  26.  “This  indicates  how 
business  is  up  in  Detroit,”  said 
Jake  Albert,  News  promotion 
manager,  “because  last  year  we 
did  not  hit  the  millionth  want 
ad  until  Sept.  19.” 
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Study  of  Press  in  56 
Campaign  Weighed 


The  Fund  for  the  Republic 
has  authorized  a  $5,000  grant 
to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
practicality  of  a  study  of  the 
American  press’  performance 
during  the  1956  presidential 
campaign. 

The  announcement  came  in  a 
joint  statement  from  Alden 
Waite,  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  Kenneth 
R.  Marvin,  incoming  president 
of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism. 

The  grant  has  been  made  to 
the  Association  for  a  project 
to  be  undertaken  by  its  affili¬ 
ated  group,  the  Council  on 
Communications  Research. 

The  proposal  for  the  project, 
said  Messrs.  Waite  and  Marvin, 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic  by  the  SDX 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  News 
Objectivity  of  which  Norman 
E.  Isaacs  of  the  Louisville 


will  seek  additional  funds  from 
the  Fund  of  the  Republic  to 
make  a  study  of  daily  press 
performance  during  the  1956 
campaign. 

“It  would  seem  that  measure¬ 
ment  of  stories  alone  would  not 
do  the  job,”  said  Mr.  Nixon. 
“We  will  need  to  find  out  why 
editors  play  certain  stories 
with  more  or  less  emphasis.” 

Mr.  Waite  said  the  idea  for 
the  study  grew  out  of  charges 
of  a  one-party  press  in  the 
1952  campaign. 

Previously,  SDX  had  named 
a  special  committee  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  surveying 
the  fairness'  of  the  press,  maga¬ 
zine,  radio  and  television  cover¬ 
age  of  the  1952  campaign.  In 
April,  1953,  the  committee, 
headed  by  J.  D.  Ferguson,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  editor, 
reported  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee  found  such  a  survey 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  record  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  it  toM 
in  exhibit  which  won  the  University  of  Missouri  Award.  At  left,  Jim 
Reed,  executive  editor;  at  right,  Henry  S.  Blake,  president  of  Capper 
Publications,  Inc. 


Topeka  Capital  Honored 
For  Community  Service 


Times  is  chairman. 

In  making  the  grant,  they 
said  the  Fund  had  stipulated 
that  there  was  no  commitment 
on  its  part  to  support  such  a 
study,  but  that  it  was  interested 
in  examining  the  Council’s  ul¬ 
timate  report. 

A  committee  of  journalism 
professors,  including  members 
of  the  AEJ’s  Council  on 
Communications  Research  and 
others  experienced  in  the  re¬ 
search  field,  will  meet  at  the 
Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago, 
Nov.  4-6,  to  detennine  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  study. 

Heading  the  committee  will 
be  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism,  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Communications  Re- 
seai-ch.  Mr.  Nixon  told  E&P 
the  committee  will  (1)  explore 
all  research  tools  that  may  be 
available  for  such  a  study;  and 
will  (2)  seek  to  determine  if 
adequate  research  personnel  is 
available. 

Mr.  Nixon  emphasized  the 
Nov.  4-6  sessions  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  exploratory  and  if  a 
preliminary  report  can  be 
reached,  the  AEJ  committee 
plans  to  meet  with  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi’s  committee  Nov.  6. 

If  both  the  AEJ  and  SDX 


was  not  feasible. 

“The  committee  knows  of  no 
formulae  that  would  meet  the 
magnitude  and  complexities  of 
the  problem  of  evaluating  the 
fairness  of  public  information 
media  in  their  news  coverage 
of  the  1952  campaign,”  the  ma¬ 
jority  stated. 

Barry  Bingham,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  president  and  editor,  in 
a  minority  report,  recognized 
the  difficulty  of  “making  a  fair 
and  repre.sentative  survey”  but 
believed  “that  a  foundation 
could  be  interested  in  under¬ 
taking  such  a  survey  and  em¬ 
ploying  a  staff  of  competent 
technicians  who  could  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  and  carry  it  into 
execution.” 

Members  of  the  Council  on 
Communications  Research  are 
David  M.  White,  Boston,  chair¬ 
man;  Frank  L.  Mott,  Missouri; 
Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  Wisconsin; 
William  F.  Swindler,  Nebraska; 
Clifford  F.  Weigle,  Stanford; 
Roy  E.  Carter,  North  Carolina; 
Warren  C.  Price,  Oregon;  Royal 
Ray,  Florida  State;  and  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Nixon,  Minnesota,  who 
is  also  editor  of  Journalism 
Quarterly. 

m 

Composite  Manual 


Chicago 

The  Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily 
Capital  has  been  chosen  winner 
of  the  outstanding  community 
service  award  presented  each 
year  by  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  school  of  journalism  to  a 
member  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 

A  trophy  will  be  presented  to 
Henry  S.  Blake,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Capital,  and  Jim 
Reed,  its  executive  editor,  by 
Dean  Earl  English  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  school  on  Oct.  17  at  an 
Inland  luncheon  session  here. 

7th  to  Win  Award 

“The  record  of  achievement 
set  forth  by  these  newspapers 
in  community  service  is  one  in 
which  the  entire  Inland  asso¬ 
ciation  should  take  justifiable 
pride,”  Dean  English  said. 

“The  Daily  Capital’s  achieve¬ 
ments  have  come  about  chiefly 
through  unusually  vigorous  and 
enlightened  reporting.  In  al¬ 
most  every  case  the  repoiting 
job  has  been  marked  by  a  long 
and  tireless  investigation  into 
the  facts  behind  vital  issues.” 

An  investigation  into  the 
nursing  homes  of  Kansas  re¬ 
vealed  shocking  conditions  and 
brought  about  immediate  im¬ 
provements,  as  well  as  new 
State  laws. 


hillsides  were  all  completed  in 
one  day. 

A  campaign  to  clean  up  i 
forgotten  trash-littered  stream 
which  runs  through  Topeka 
produced  desired  results. 

“Old  Limestone  Day”  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Daily  Capital 
drew  5,000  farmers  to  a  visual 
demonstration  of  good  soil  con-  V 
servation. 

An  intensive  campaign  to  ex¬ 
pose  loan  sharks  in  Kansas  led 
to  the  first  effective  law  regulat¬ 
ing  small  loan  operators. 

Other  projects  engaged  in  by 
the  Daily  Capital  involved  the 
city  manager  plan,  a  new  city 
dump,  state  office  building, 
lights  on  state  house  grounds, 
and  fluoridation  of  city  water. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper 
spearheaded  the  city’s  lOOth 
birthday  celebration,  and  tool 
leadership  in  solving  parking 
problems.  A  new  sanitary  code 
for  the  city  resulted  when  the 
Capital’s  laboratory  tests  re¬ 
vealed  a  dangerous  bacterii 
count  in  certain  Topeka  iee 
cream. 

•  .  I 

Mexico  Centennial  ' 

Mexico,  Mo 

The  Meieico  Evening  Ledge 
marked  its  100th  anniversary 
Sept.  30  with  a  32-page  editiot 


groups  are  favorable  to  the 
project  as  tentatively  drafted, 
Mr.  Nixon  said  the  combined 
groups  will  then  consult  with 
other  leaders  in  the  newspaper 
field.  If  the  practicality  of  pro¬ 
posed  survey  is  generally  ap¬ 
proved,  then  AEJ  and  SDX 


Yakima,  Wash. 

The  new  employes’  manual  is¬ 
sued  by  Republic  Publishing 
Company  here  is  a  composite  of 
other  newspaper  manuals,  says 
Don  A.  Goodali,  public  relations 
director  for  the  Republic  and 
Herald. 


A  two-year  campaign  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  new  tax-supported 
recreation  program  in  Topeka. 

Cooperating  with  radio  sta¬ 
tion  'WIBW,  the  Daily  Capital 
rebuilt  a  farm  which  had 
netted  only  $6  the  previous  year. 
A  new  house,  dam  and  terraced 


reviewing  the  paper’s  history 
Publisher  Robert  M.  White  H 
who  represents  the  third  g«w- 
ration  of  the  'White  family 
operate  the  paper  in  the  p*< 
79  years,  pointed  out  that  cir¬ 
culation  and  averasre  size  of  i*- 
sues  are  at  an  all-time'  high 
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‘HMMM  .  .  .  NOT  BAD!’  WHITHER  AWAY?  MONKEY  BUSINESS 

Pletcher,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  Crawtord,  Newark  (N.J.)  News  Parrish,  Chicago  Tribune 
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Hamper  Press 

Washington 
Newsprint  manufacturers  and 
the  “myriad  of  labor  unions 
which  produce  newspapers” 
were  blamed  for  economic 
troubles  of  the  press,  in  a 
Newspaper  Week  address  by 
Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher  of 
the  Bultimore  News-Post. 

Speaking  to  a  gathering 
sponsored  by  the  Maryland 
ftess  Association  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Archibald  said  restrictions  on 
management  by  these  groups 
have  resulted  in  a  trend  of  con¬ 
solidations  among  newspapers. 

“The  fight  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  is  a  continuing  and 
long  standing  one,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  the  economics  of  the 
situation  are  working  against 
us,”  the  publisher  said. 

He  described  increased  news¬ 
print  usage  on  a  worldwide 
basis  which  has  brought  on  un¬ 
precedented  shortage  and  placed 
prices  at  three  times  the  level 
existing  at  the  end  of  World 
War  2.  The  Canadian  suppliers 
“are  doing  very  well  indeed,  due 
to  the  high  price  and  shortage 
of  the  product,”  he  observed. 

Continuing:  “With  strikes  and 
well-conducted  negotiations,  the 
mechanical  craft  and  many 
white-collar  unions  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  in  the  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  the  second-high¬ 
est  earnings  of  any  industry  in 
America,  and  among  the  short¬ 
est  average  work  hours. 

“Restrictions  in  the  condition 
clauses  of  the  contracts  con- 


conditions,  and  regular  employ¬ 
ment,  the  publisher  told  stu¬ 
dents  that  the  total  journalism 
field  is  expanding,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  careers  in  it  are  better 
than  ever  before,  and  that  they 
could  look  forward  to  profitable, 
successful,  and  pleasant  pro¬ 
fessions  in  new.spapering. 


Okla.  Publishing  Co. 
Holds  Movie  Premiere 

An  original  way  of  telling  a 
market  story  was  employed  this 
week  by  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  on  behalf  of  its 
newspapers,  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  and  the  Farmer-Stock¬ 
man,  Southwestern  farm  maga¬ 
zine. 

To  make  national  advertisers 
more  conscious  of  the  Oklahoma 
market,  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  and  its  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives.  The  Katz 
Agency,  Inc.,  invited  82  media 
executives  from  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  to  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  the  motion  picture, 
Oklahoma!,  on  Oct.  11  at  the 
Rivoli  Theatre  in  New  York. 

Prior  to  the  showing  there 
was  a  stag  cocktail  party  and 
buffet  supper  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  At  this  affair, 
executives  of  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  The  Katz  Agency 
were  able  to  discuss  with  their 
agency  guests  the  values  of 
Oklahoma  today  as  a  market 
for  nationally  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts.  At  the  same  time,  of 
course,  they  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  using  the  Okla¬ 
homan  &  Times  and  the  Far¬ 
mer-Stockman  to  reach  this 
market. 


Charles  De  Young  Thieriot, 
40,  has  become  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  He 
succeeds  George 
T.  Cameron, 
who  died  early 
this  month. 

Mr.  Thieriot 
is  a  grandson  of 
M.  H.  De  Young, 
Chronicle 
founder,  and  the 
third  publisher 
of  that  morning 
Thieriot  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  He  has  been  assist- 
and  publisher  for  the  pa.st  three 
years. 

Before  becoming  chief  aide 
to  his  late  uncle,  Mr.  Thieriot 
was  manager  of  the  Chronicle’s 
television  station,  KRON-TV. 
He  joined  the  Chronicle  organi¬ 
zation  in  1936. 

Mr.  De  Young  was  publi.sher 
of  the  newspapers  from  its 
founding,  in  1865,  until  1925. 
Mr.  Cameron,  his  son-in-law, 
was  publisher  from  1926  until 
his  death,  Oct.  3,  of  a  heart 
attack. 
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Burkham  Resigns 
From  St.  Louis  Cr-D 

St.  Louis 

James  C.  Burkham  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  it  was  announced 
Oct.  12.  He  will  devote  his  time 
to  “other  interests,”  the  news¬ 
paper  said. 

Mr.  Burkham,  37,  is  a  nephew 
of  the  late  E.  Lansing  Ray,  who 
was  publisher  of  the  G-D  when 
he  sold  it  last  March  to  S.  1. 
Newhouse. 


Pay  Data  Rule 

Washington 
The  New  Orleans  Item  has 
failed  to  win  Supreme  Court 
review  of  an  NLRB  order  that 
it  disclose  to  .salaries  and  merit 
increases  given  individual  em¬ 
ployes  in  guild  negotiations. 

The  court  denied  certiorari 
without  comment.  The  board 
order,  confirming  a  trial  ex¬ 
aminer’s  report,  was  issued  last 
July. 

The  publisher  contended,  on 
appeal,  that  the  Board  has  no 
authority  to  require  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  disclose  to  a  union,  de¬ 
tailed  confidential  information 
as  to  merit  wage  increases 
given,  “when  the  question  of 
merit  wages  has  been  excluded 
from  the  subject  of  bargaining, 
the  desired  information  had  no 
relevance  to  any  phase  of  the 
bargaining,  and  the  union  could 
conveniently  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  its  own  members  if 
they  were  willing  to  disclose  it.” 

NLRB  Argument 
NLRB’s  brief  in  the  Supreme 
Court  argued  that  the  wage 
data  must  be  available  to  the 
guild  if  it  is  to  bargain  intel¬ 
ligently,  and  “in  order  that  it 
might  determine  whether  in  the 
granting  of  merit  increa.ses  any 
di.scrimination  was  being  prac¬ 
ticed  again.st  employes  active  in 
the  guild.”  Also,  Board  counsel 
submitted,  the  guild’s  waiver  of 
its  right  to  bargain  over  merit 
increases  did  not  establish  a 
waiver  of  the  right  to  receive 
information  as  to  the  increases 
granted. 

IS 


Growth  of  Agency  PR 
Based  on  Client  Need 


By  Ralph  H.  Major  Jr., 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  BBD&O 


In  a  field  as  spanking-new  as 
public  relations,  it  is  perhaps 
inevitable  that  an  occasional 
practitioner  will  seek  to  assign 
areas  of  more  concern  to  one 
PR  man  than  another.  Such  ap¬ 
parently  was  the  intent  of  con¬ 
sultant  Philip  Lesly  who  was 
recently  quoted  (E&P,  Oct.  8, 
page  15)  as  challenging  the 
setting  up  or  expansion  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  departments  within 
advertising  agencies.  Head  of 
his  own  Chicago  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  Mr.  Lesly  accuses  ad 
agencies  of  adopting  the  theory 
that  “public  relations  has  be¬ 
come  a  good  thing,  there  is 
money  to  be  made  in  it,  and 
they  can  get  it  just  as  well  as 
anyone  else.” 

Without  examining  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  motives  of  the  agen¬ 
cies,  it  can  be  generally  stated 
that  establishment  or  growth 
of  any  such  PR  departments  is 
traceable  more  to  client  demand 
than  to  agency  opportunism.  If 
clients  had  no  need  for  public 
relations  service  from  their  ad¬ 
vertising  firms,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  the  service  would 
be  offered  or  provided.  Just  as 
the  agency  business  has  grown 
from  the  creation  and  place¬ 
ment  of  advertisements  to  per¬ 
forming  marketing,  merchan¬ 
dising,  research,  point-of-sale 
counseling,  packaging  design 
and  other  functions,  so  has  the 
client  tended  to  give  his  agency 
more  and  more  responsibility 
for  public  relations — as  it  con¬ 
cerns  many  of  his  broad  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  public. 

Doesn’t  Coincide 

Mr.  Lesly,  quoted  as  stating 
that  public  relations  stands  at 
one  of  the  most  “critical  cross¬ 
roads”  in  its  history,  declares 
that  the  upswing  in  public  re¬ 
lations  in  ad  agencies  (which 
he  relates  mainly  to  product 
publicity),  “is  directly  contrary 
to  the  growth  patterns  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  the  last  15 
years.”  I  do  not  know  from 
what  vantage  point  this  trend 
is  measured.  It  does  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  some  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  trade 
publication  in  the  field  under¬ 
took  a  survey  of  this  PR  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  advertising 
business.  It  discovered  that: 
more  public  relations  depart- 


(Mr.  Major  herewith  answers 
charges  made  last  week  by 
Philip  Lesly  (E&P,  Oct.  8,  page 
15)  to  the  effect  that  many 
agencies  in  recent  years  have 
tried  to  “get  in  on  a  good 
thing"  by  setting  up  or  expand¬ 
ing  PR  departments.) 

ments  are  being  created  in  ad 
agencies;  more  clients  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  PR  service;  agency  PR 
service  is  covering  larger  areas 
(promotion;  employee,  stock¬ 
holder,  financial  and  communi¬ 
ty  relations;  educational  ser¬ 
vice;  among  others);  and,  im¬ 
portantly,  the  uniform  aim  of 
PR  service  in  agencies  is  to 
“increase  the  understanding  of 
the  company  by  the  public  and 
the  public  by  the  company.  And 
to  work  hand  in  hand  with  ad¬ 
vertising  to  build  the  reputation 
of  the  company  and  sell  its 
product  or  service.” 

Sensational  Growth 

Further,  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  many  PR  men,  in 
companies,  consultant  firms  and 
elsewhere,  that  public  relations 
is  currently  enjoying  its  most 
sensational  growth  within  the 
supposedly  narrow  confines  of 
the  advertising  agency  business. 

Now,  let’s  first  acknowledge 
that  the  basic  function  of  an 
advertising  agency  is  to  help 
boost  client  sales  or  use  of  a 
client  service.  But  is  not  the 
creation  of  a  favorable  public 
attitude  important  to  sales — 
and  the  continued  successful 
existence  of  a  client  company? 
That  receptive  atmosphere, 
most  agency  people  agree,  can¬ 
not  be  created  through  adver¬ 
tising  alone.  Marketing  is,  of 
course,  a  vital  phase  of  adver¬ 
tising.  But  can  products — to 
.say  nothing  of  services  or  ideas 
— be  marketed  to  the  public 
through  paid  space  and  time 
alone?  It  is  to  help  span  this 
gap  in  communications,  to  fill 
an  area  otherwise  unoccupied, 
that  an  agency  PR  department 
operates. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume,  as 
Mr.  Lesley  suggests,  that  agen¬ 
cy  PR  must  function  as  a 
subordinate  appendage  of  mar¬ 
keting.  Each  has  its  own  place 
in  the  American  business  pic¬ 
ture.  Each  is  necessary  and 
each,  by  any  yardstick,  is  inter¬ 


related.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  either  must  be  sub¬ 
jugated  to  the  other. 

In  our  agency.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  reports  to  a  variety  of 
client  contacts — from  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  to  chairmen  of 
the  board.  Nor  are  PR  men  in 
most  agencies  with  which  I  am 
familiar  “legmen  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account  executives,” 
as  Mr.  Lesley  terms  them.  Part¬ 
ners  and  colleagues,  to  be  sure. 
But  legmen?  Not  in  my  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  one  paragraph  in  the  E&P 
article,  Mr.  Lesly  is  quoted  as 
saying,  “Relations  of  the  agen¬ 
cy  with  media  are  imperiled  be¬ 
cause  of  the  all-too-common 
temptation  of  the  agency  to  use 
the  weight  of  its  payments  to 
media  as  a  means  of  bludgeon¬ 
ing  its  way  into  editorial  print.” 

Reflection  on  Integrity 

Here  I  cannot  help  but  detect 
a  direct  reflection  on  the  pro¬ 
fessional  integrity  of  agency 
PR  men.  It  is  unfair.  It  is 
also,  as  hundreds  of  newspaper, 
magazine  and  radio-TV  folk  will 
attest,  untrue.  We  maintain 
strictly  the  traditional  separa¬ 
tion  between  advertising  and 
editorial.  We  would  strenu¬ 
ously  resist  any  pressure  to 
jeopardize  our  currently  sound 
professional  relations  with  the 
editorial  media  we  serve. 

Now,  please  don’t  get  me 
wrong.  I  am  not  advocating 
(nor  are  any  of  my  colleagues, 
as  far  a.s  I  know)  the  usurp¬ 
ing  by  advertising  agencies  of 
the  functions  of  independent 
public  relations  firms.  In  our 
practice,  we  frequently  recom¬ 
mend  outside  PR  organizations 
for  many  chores  we  do  not  feel 
competent  to  perform.  We  feel 
this  is  good  business  for  our 
clients,  the  independent  con¬ 
cerns  and  ourselves. 

Room  for  All 

The  fact  is,  most  of  us  agen¬ 
cy  PR  people  believe  there  is 
room  in  this  .still-infant  public 
relations  profession  for  both  of 
us — advertising  agencies  and 
independent  firms.  No  “loss  of 
business,”  as  Mr.  Lesly  darkly 
hints,  should  result  from  the 
expansion  of  agency  PR  de¬ 
partments.  As  long  as  profes¬ 
sionals  handle  PR  in  ad  agen- 
,  cies  (as  do  advertising  profes¬ 
sionals  their  specialties),  both 
should  benefit.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  trampling  on  of  toes  in 
a  field  as  large  and  relatively 
undeveloped  as  ours. 

Likewise,  I  contend  it  is  pre¬ 
mature  to  bestow  the  label  “ex- 
•  pert”  or  “specialist”  on  any 
1  practitioner  in  our  field.  Who 
■  is  the  judge? 
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Appeal  Denied 

ission  for  both  of  Washington 

?  agencies  and  xhe  Supreme  Court  has  it- 
rms.  No  “loss  of  fused  to  review  a  $175,000  lib«I 
Mr.  Lesly  darkly  judgment  against  Westbrook 
result  from  the  Pegler,  Hearst  Corporation,  and 
agency  PR  de-  Hearst  Con.solidated  Public*-' 

1  long  as  profes-  tions  Inc.  The  jury  judgment 
PR  in  ad  agen-  stemmed  from  a  suit  by  Quentin 
Ivertising  profes-  Reynolds  who  charged  libel  in 
specialties),  both  a  Pegler  column  Nov.  29,  1949 
There  is  no  need  The  jury  verdict  assess^  Mr 
ng  on  of  toes  in  Pegler  $100,000,  the  Hearst 
ge  and  relatively  Corporation  $50,000  and  Hearst 
s  ours.  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc- 

contend  it  is  pre-  $25,000. 

tow  the  label  “ex-  TTie  Supreme  Court’s  order 
ecialist”  on  any  noted  that  Justice  Hugo  I* 

1  our  field.  Who  Black  believed  the  tribun** 

should  hear  the  case. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 
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By  Robert  B.  Mclnl 


Magazine  Ad 
Tie-in  Called 
Diversionary 


Ad  Drives  Net 
100%  Sales  Gain 

Sparked  by  two  advertising- 
promotion  campaigns — one  di¬ 
rected  at  employes  and  the 
other  at  the  general  public — the 
Southern  Union  Gas  Co.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  increased  its  sales  of 
Servel  gas  refrigerators  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1955  by 
100%  over  the  same  period  last 
year. 

The  company’s  gas  refrigera¬ 
tor  promotion  was  a  system- 
wide  effort  that  included  the  use 
of  newspaper,  radio-TV,  bill¬ 
board,  direct  mail  and  point-of- 
purchase  advertising  in  its  cam¬ 
paign. 

“Summer’s  Fun  With  a  Seivel 
Gas  Refrigerator’’  was  the 
theme  of  newspaper  advertising. 
The  opening  full-page  ad  was 
followed  by  bi-weekly  insertions 
varying  in  size  from  two  col¬ 
umns  by  eight  inches  to  four 
columns  by  13  inches.  Publicity 
packets  were  furnished  news¬ 
paper  editorial  departments. 


Montreal 

The  next  time  a  magazine 
seeks  newspaper  cooperation  to 
obtain  local  tie-in  advertising, 
some  Canadian  admen  are  likely 
to  say,  “Go  to  Halifax!” 

Martin  Livingston,  Halifax 
Herald,  will  be  ready  to  blast 
the  idea,  he  let  it  be  known  in 
.strong  language  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  Canada  here 
last  week. 

Said  Mr.  Livingston : 

“The  one  strong  point  which 

newspapers  have  over  all  other  assets  they  have  at  the  men’s  wear  shop 

media,  including  magazines,  is  local  level,  in  aid  of  greater 
ability  to  secure  local  co-ope-  diversion  of  national  advertising  similar  positions, 
ration  with  national  advertising  fo  magazines  and  other  media.” 
that  runs  in  newspapers,  thus 
localizing  national  advertising 
and  enabling  it  to  secure  maxi¬ 
mum  results  both  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  dealer. 

“When  newspapers  fall  for 
these  efforts  of  magazines,  and 
other  media,  to  enlist  newspa¬ 
per  co-operation  at  the  local  up 
level,  newspaper 

selling  their  birthright  for  a  this  type  of  training  pays  off.”  vey, 
mess  of  pottage  and  are  giving  Joe  Feller,  head  of  Ottawa  readership  and  .sales  by  50%. 


DON  BERNARD,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and  Titnes-Herald,  receives 
welcome  from  Joe  Fox,  Montreal  Herald,  at  Canadian  admen's 
meeting.  - 


‘Two  ads  of  similar  size  in 
in  the  same 
newspaper  on  the  same  day, 
both  advertised  living  room 
Other  grist  from  the  admen’s  suites  of  similar  quality,  terms 
discussions:  and  size.  One  was  priced  at  $98, 

John  Muir,  Hamilton  Specta-  the  other  at  $98.50.  The  heading 
tor:  “We  hold  sessions  from  3  on  one  ad  read,  ‘Living  Room 
to  5  p.m.  Friday  during  which  Suites  $98.00.’  Heading  in  the 
staff  members  feel  free  to  get  other  said,  ‘What  The  Well 
beefs  off  their  chests  and  pick  Dressed  Living  Room  Will  Wear 
new  ideas  and  concepts.  This  Year.’  The  second  ad,  on 
are  virtually  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  basis  of  an  extensive  sur-  with  more  than  14,000  lines  of 

outdrew  the  first  in  both  national  dairy  advertising,  Oct. 
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Newspapers  Undoubtedly  Number  One  Medium 


“Newspapers  are  undoubtedly  the  Num¬ 
ber  One  medium  of  advertising  for  retail 
•stores,”  says  E.  Davis  McCutcheon,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  D.  H.  Holmes  Company, 
Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Lantern-jawed  Davis  bases  his  statement  on 
more  than  30  years’  experience  in  retailing 
and  backs  it  up  by  putting  more  than  $700,000 
annually  into  local  newspaper  space — “by  far 
our  largest  expenditure  in  any  of  the  various 
media  that  we  use.” 

\  graduate  of  Tulane  University,  Class  of 
’18,  Davis  received  degrees  of  B.A.  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Tulane  and 
B.B.A.  from  the  Tulane  College  of  Business 
Administration. 

He  joined  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.  in  1919  as  a 
copywriter;  was  made  advertising  manager  in 
1923,  and  has  been  sales  promotion  manager 
since  1947. 

During  World  War  1,  Davis  served  in  the 
field  artillery  and  in  the  Coast  Guard  Auxil¬ 
iary,  Service  Afloat,  during  World  War  11.  He 


is  a  charter  member  of  tne  American  i^egion 
and  was  one  of  the  Louisiana  representatives 
at  the  formation  of  that  organization  in  St. 
Louis  in  1919. 

Davis  was  chairman  of  the  War  Activities 
.Advertising  Committee  in  New  Orleans  during 
World  War  II  and  is  currently  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

Good  example  of  some  of  Davis’  prowess  as 
an  adman  came  to  light  last  month.  Seems 
the  department  store  hired  local  school  girls 
for  the  month  of  August.  In  September,  Davis 
ran  a  1,500-line  ad  in  the  local  paper:  “An 
open  letter  to  all  fathers  and  mothers  about 
the  fineness  of  our  teenagers  of  today  .  .  . 
We  at  Holmes  would  like  to  say  that  ‘They’re 
the  greatest’.” 

But  then,  as  the  store  admits  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  slogan,  “There’s  no  place  like  Holmes.” 

— R.  B.  McL 


E.  Davis  .McCutcheon 
D.  H.  Holmes  Co. 


Distributor 
Called  Local 
And  National 


New  Factors 
In  Newspaper 
Ad  Surge  Told 


Coronado,  Calif. 

The  resurgence  of  newspapers 
as  an  advertising  instrument  is 
based  on  a  product  improvement 
that  has  increased  this  media’s 
inherent  strength,  reports  Vin¬ 
cent  Bliss,  of  Earle  Ludgin  & 

Co.,  Chicago. 

For  newspapers  saw  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  need,  and 
have  met  the  challenge,  Mr, 

Bliss  told  the  Pacific  Region 
convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  here  last  week. 

Provisions  for  ROP  color  and 
improved  reproduction  of  black 
and  white  copy  combine  to  give 
newspapers  a  new  advertising 
selling  appeal  that  has  been 
added  to  the  long-existing 
strength  of  the  newspaper,  he 
said. 

“Naturally  Supreme” 

“The  newspaper  just  natural¬ 
ly  is  supreme  as  a  shopping  me¬ 
dium,”  he  declared.  “Now  it 
has  a  plus  value  in  that  it  has 
become  a  desire-creating  me¬ 
dium,”  he  explained  in  display¬ 
ing  exhibits  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation. 

Newspaper  color  extends  into 
fields,  where  identification  of  Company’s 
the  manufacturers’  product  is  Margarine,  s 
especially  difficult  to  obtain,  he  vertisements 
added. 

Team  Play  Enabled 
The  move  is  important  to  the 
advertiser  because  it  enables 
manufacturer  and  retailer  to 
team  together  in  presenting 
their  messages  in  the  same  edi¬ 
tion  and  even  on  opposite  pages, 

Mr.  Bliss  emphasized. 

Newspaper  color  is  “close  to 
maturity  and  something  we  can 
now  take  in  stride,”’ 
dared.  Color  television, 
other  hand,  “ain’t  here  yet, 
added. 

Newspapers  also  came  in  for 
praise  in  another  section  of  the 


A  4-A  TRIO  at  the  Pacific  Region  meeting  at  Coronado,  Calif,  in¬ 
cludes  (left  to  right)  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies;  Trevor  Evans  of  Seattle,  newly- 
elected  regional  chairman;  and  William  E.  Haberman  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  vice-chairman.  Defense  of  the  government's  anti-trust  suit  in¬ 
volving  the  advertising  business  was  a  major  topic  of  discussion  at 
executive  sessions. 


Chicago  actually  made  and  the  right  to  , 

,  f,  ....  .  *  ,  ‘  tnbutor  gams  with  National 

ise  a  prod-  the  qualities  imparted  to  ^  bottle  of  National 

vigorously  Jhe  product  Distillers  whiskey  is  sold, 

swor  filed  Jem  such  right,  all  for  fear  advertisements  are  run  to 

.pany  to  a  such  honest  disclosure  influence  consumers,”  he  de- 

he  Federal  ™»Kht  arouse,  a.s  alleged  in  the  ^j^^ed,  “and  every  consumer 

Cornplaint,  an  irresistible  as-  pe^uaded  to  buy  creates 

objects  to  sop'^tion  of  false  ideas  in  the  ^  profit  for  the  distributor." 
“churned”  of  such  consumers,  is 

mour  and  gratuitously  insult  Should  .Merchandise  It 

oom  “99”  intelligence  and  di-'cemment  It’s  the  distributoi-s’  advertis- 
fiat  the  ad-  American  housewife,  but  ing,  but  the  distributor  doesn’t 

as  repre-  deny  the  capacity  of  the  have  to  pay  for  it,  was  the  gist 

1.J  ^  consuming  public  to  think.”  of  Mr.  Shilling’s  thesis.  “If  he 

is  a  dairy  impossible  for  us  to  did  spend  $1,000  for  a  1,000-line 

believe  that  anyone  thinks  advertisement  in  his  local  news- 

Cloverbloom  99  is  anything  but  paper  .  .  .  he’d  certainly  devote 

s  Ads  a  margarine,”  a  n  Armour  a  lot  of  time  bragging  about  it 

Armour  and  Company’s  an-  spokesm^in  said.  “The  word  to  his  family  and  friends  .  .  . 

ver  points  out  that  Clover-  ‘Margarine’  appears  repeatedly  and  might  even  hang  some  of 

oom  “99”  is  actually  made  in  in  our  ads  in  headlines  and  text,  the  ads  in  his  living  room.” 

itter  churns  and  that  the  pro-  and  the  word  ‘oleomargarine’  More  seriously,  Mr.  Shilling 
iction  of  margarine  by  churn-  appears  on  the  illustration  of  suggested  that  if  the  distributor 

g  w'as  made  possible  through  the  carton.  We  believe  it  is  were  personally  paying  for  the 

natent''d  process  for  pro-  highly  important  to  establish  newspaper  ad,  or,  say,  $54,000 

icin"'  an  emulsi'^n  of  edible  our  right  to  advertise  our  prod-  for  a  four-color  ad  in  Life, 

on  the  oil  and  non-fat  milk  resembling  nets  truthfully  and  our  right  he’d  “sell”  it  hard  to  his  sales 

he  cream.  The  patent  was  issued  to  take  advantage  through  ad-  staff,  to  his  dealers,  and  mer- 
to  V.  L.  Turgasen.  an  Armour  vertising  of  the  scientific  re-  chandise  it  to  a  fare-thee-well. 

research  scientist,  in  1950.  search  which  has  made  a  better  The  point  that  Mr.  Shilling 

“Churning  imparts  to  Clover-  food  product  possible.  made  was  that  National  Distil- 

series  of  reports  on  media  when  bloom  99  Margarine  qualities  or  “This  is  not  a  ‘butter  or  mar-  lers  advertising  is  distributor 
Arthur  Tatham,  Tatham-Laird,  characteri.stics  comparable  to  garine’  issue.  We  make  and  sell  advertising  —  advertising 

Chicago,  discussed  creative  the  qualities  or  characteristics  both  butter  and  margarine,  signed  to  bring  business  di¬ 

thinking  in  the  use  of  publica-  which  churning  imparts  to  but-  Also,  we  make  and  sell  mar-  rectly  to  the  di.stributor— and 
tion  space.  ter,”  the  answer  states.  The  ad-  garine,  other  than  Cloverbloom  that  any  distributor  who  fails 

Faced  with  a  $22,000  cost  to  vertisements  complained  of  are  99,  which  is  not  churned  but  is  to  make  use  of  the  advertising, 

distribute  coupons,  a  client  correctly  informative  to  the  con-  made  by  the  conventional  is  missing  a  profitable  oppor- 

yielded  to  his  agency’s  sugges-  suming  public,  only  suggesting  process.”  tunity. 

tion  for  a  further  study  of  the  a  factual  comparison  between  The  Armour  answer  also  in-  As  an  example  of  what  use 
situation,  he  reported.  The  re-  Cloverbloom  99  Margarine  and  eludes  the  technical  defense  that  of  the  advertising  the  distribn- 
sult  was  a  four-page  roto  color  o+her  margarines  as  well  as  but-  tbe  company  is  under  the  juris-  tors  might  recommend  t® 
insert  in  newspaper  food  sec-  ter.  diction  of  the  Packers  and  dealers,  he  called  attention  to 

tions  that  got  both  distribution  “Consumers  have  the  right  to  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  and  the  Rexall  Drug  Company  ^ 

and  selling  copy  into  the  de-  know-  how  a  product  which  they  therefore  not  subject  to  Federal  vertising,  which  druggists  plan- 
sired  homes  for  $20,000.  are  asked  to  buy  and  to  eat  is  Trade  Commission  regulations,  er  all  over  their  stores. 
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Is  Your  Food  Store  Product  f;' 
Exposed  To  Your  Maximum  Sales 
Opportunity  In  Greater  Cleveland? 


BE  SURE  of  your  distribution  in  those  food 
stores  in  the  better  economic  half  of  the  County. 
Your  opportunity  for  sales  is  materially  greater  there, 
whatever  your  product  may  be. 


Report  food  store  sales  in  Greater  Cleveland, 
Cuyahoga  County,  from  a  bi-monthly  inventory 
and  invoice  audit,  of  selected  commodities 
which  provide  an  excellent  cross  section  of 
food  store  sales  activity. 

Whatever  your  product,  their  facts  can  aid  your 
sales  and  sales  opportunities  in  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Market. 


Even  the  basic  commodities.  Margarine  and  Synthetic 
Detergents,  find  more  than  60%  of  their  sales  here, 
we  learn  from  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  reports. 


So  whatever  your  product,  be  sure  of  your  distribu¬ 
tion  in  this  better  economic  half  of  the  County. 
And  be  sure  of  your  advertising  impact  there.  71% 
of  the  County  circulation  of  the  daily  Plain  Dealer 
is  concentrated  in  this  bigger  buying,  better  economic 
half  of  its  families. 


THE  COMMODITIES  DETAILED  ARE: 


CAKE  MIXES* 

White,  Yellow 

Angel  Food,  Devil's  Food 

Gingerbread 

FROZEN  FOODS* 

Fruits 

Vegetobles 
Juices 
Meat  Pies 

COFFEE* 

Regular,  Soluble 

TEA** 

Regular,  Bags,  Soluble 


MARGARINE* 

BUHER** 

PACKAGED 

POWDERED  MILK* 

LAUNDRY  SOAPS* 

Detergents 
Soap  Powders 

DOG  FOODS* 

Dry  Type 
Canned  Type 

CAT  FOODS** 

Canned  Type 


These  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company  Reports  of  Food 
Store  Sales  in  Cuyahoga  County  (Greater  Cleveland) 
detail  the  distribution,  inventory  and  consumer  sales 
of  a  good  cross  section  of  food  store  commodities. 
Write  us  for  further  details. 


*By  saUcted  brands  and  'all  alhar*. 
**R«port«d  by  "all  brands  combined' 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit 
Atlanta  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 
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Sinclair's  Conservation 
Ads  Reap  Wide  Aeclaim 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Early  this  year,  Sinclair  Oil 
Corporation  launched  a  public 
relations  advertising  program 
themed  to  conservation  as  sym¬ 
bolized  by  America’s  national 
parks  (E&P,  Jan.  8,  page  20). 

Each  ad  (via  Morey,  Humm 
&  Johnstone,  Inc.)  features  a 
scenic  picture  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  parks  (see  cut),  and  pays 
tribute  to  some  national  con¬ 
servation  group  such  as  the 
Audubon  Society,  National 
Parks  Association,  National 
Wild  Life  Federation,  etc. 

In  addition  to  honoring  worthy 
organizations  for  achievement 
in  the  field  of  conservation,  each 
ad  offers  the  facilities  of  the 
Sinclair  Tour  Service  to  stimu¬ 
late  motor  t -avel  to  the  parks. 

This  week,  Reynolds  Girdler, 
Sinclair’s  director  of  public 


relations  and  advertising,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
campaign,  which  was  designed 
to  reach  the  nation’s  opinion 
makers  and  at  the  .=ame  time 
s’ash  across  a  wide  segment 
cf  the  car-owning  public,  has 
been  warmly  received  by  just 
the  people  the  ads  have  been 
written  for — editorial  writers, 
federal  and  state  officials,  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  educators,  the 
general  public  and,  “perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press.” 

In  explaining  the  thinking 
behind  the  series,  Mr.  Girdler 
said  that  Sinclair  felt  it  had 
a  dual  interest  in  the  parks. 
It  recognized  their  importance 
as  a  national  heritage  while  it 
also  appreciated  their  maene- 


IT  TAKES  106,725 
EMPLOYEES  TO  KEEP  PACE 
WITH  PAST-GROWING 
METROPOLITAN  PEORIA .... 


r 


EORiA  Journal  Star 

*tei  paid  100,000  pJud. 


R«pres«nted  NotionoMy  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.«  Inc. 
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tism  as  tourist  meccas-an  ^congressmen  rrroie 

item  of  no  small  concern  to  one  A  number  of  U.  S.  Congress- 
of  the  country’s  major  gasoline  men  were  moved  to  write  Sin- 
marketers  clair.  Typical  of  their  reaction 

When  thoughtless  abuse  by  "" 

tourists  threatened  to  mar  the  ^e  congratulated  for  the  m- 
parks’  attractions,  Sinclair  shown  in  our  national 

launched  its  current  series  of  monuments  ” 

paid-space  ads  as  a  public  ,  of  letters 

service.  Each  ad  seeks  to  de-  ^^ed  general  comments”  was 
velop  a  citizen’s  pride  of  owner-  thjs  one  from  a  retired  ad- 

ship  in  the  national  parks.  will  be  a  fine 

.  .  ,  .  ,  boost  for  the  national  parks 

“Since  one  of  the  campaign  s  f^r  conservation  in  general, 
objectives  was  to  reach  the  na-  profitable  foi 

tion’s  opinion  makers  ’  Mr.  Sinclair  in  terms  of  public  good 
Girdler  said,  “we  scheduled  the  attention.” 

series  in  media  reaching  such  ^he  ad  series  has  paid  of! 
groups.  For  example,  to  satu-  Jqj.  Sinclair  in  terms  of  its  Toui 
industry  we  Bureau  which  has  been  deluged 
scheduled  Editor  &  Publisher.  requests  from  people  plan- 

He  added  that  to  reach  other  ^ 

segrnents  of  the  top  leve  s,  ^ional  parks. 

Sinclair  scheduled  other  publi-  p  Spencer,  president  of 
cations  such  as  Time.  National  Oj, 

Geographic,  American  Press.  ^  marketer  of  gasoline,  Sin- 
^  R  1*  clair  has  a  valid  interest  in  the 

®  national  parks  as  scenic  and 

In  his  New  York  office  this  tourist  attractions, 

week  Mr.  Girdler  produced  «We  hoped  that  by  some 
scores  of  editorial  comments  rnodest  exten.«ion  of  our  corn- 
clipped  from  the  country’s  lead-  panv’s  interest  in  touring,  we 
ing  newspapers  in  support  of  might  also  perform  a  public 
Sinclair’s  public  service  ads.  service  by  creating  a  greatei 
“Results,”  he  said,  “are  .sort  appreciation  of  the  parks, 
of  like  an  iceberg.  Most  of  it  “Judging  from  results  to 
is  hidden  under  water.  That  is  date,”  Sinclair’s  president  con- 
to  say,  we  only  get  the  clips  eluded,  “our  fondest  hopes  a« 
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Look  at  Atlan 


Circulation:  438.403  Dally  •  498.738  Sunday  (A. b. c.  s/ai/ss) 
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Ford’s  newest  post-war  assembly  plant  in  At¬ 
lanta  gave  great  impetus  to  the  city’s  rapid 
growth.  Cars  and  trucks  are  produced  in  the 
655,426  sq.  ft.  plant  which  is  located  on  a  75- 
acre  tract.  96,796  Ford  vehicles  were  assembled 
here  in  1954.  The  one-millionth  unit  built  in 
Atlanta  rolled  olf  the  line  in  July  1955. 

Last  year  Ford  placed  88,385  lines  of  new 
car  and  new  truck  advertising  in  The  Atlanta 
Journal  and  The  Atlanta  Constitution.  The  best 
way  for  you  or  anybody  else  to  sell  this  market 
is  with  the  South’s  largest  newspapers. 


Atlanta  Slatiimal 

Covers  Dixie' Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 
Represented  by  Kelly-Scnith  Co. 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 

Effective-Copy  Study 
By  Newspapers  Urged 


One  of  the  weak-spots  in  the 
selling  of  general  newspaper 
advertising  is  the  failure  of 
newspapers  to  present  data  on 
what  type  of  copy  produces  the 
best  results  in  the  medium,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  W.  Tui-nbell, 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  Allen- 
Klapp  Co. 

Most  local  ad  men  working 
on  national  accounts  who 
are  in  contact  with  district  men, 
local  company  reps,  distributors, 
brokers,  wholesale  and  retail 
outlets,  Mr.  Tumbell  feels,  must 


hear  some  favorable  and  prob¬ 
ably  unfavorable  comments 
about  what  re.sults  were  secured 
from  general  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  in  their  newspapers. 

“Couldn’t  this  information  be 
submitted  monthly  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and 
to  the  newspapers’  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives?’’  he 
asks. 

Mr.  Turnbell,  whose  firm  rep¬ 
resents  the  mid-west  newspaper 
list,  suggests  that  a  clinic  be 
established  comprising  a  select¬ 
ed  list  of  newspapers  to  fur¬ 


nish  monthly  case  histories  and, 
in  addition,  submit  data  on 
successful  campaigns  in  their 
own  markets. 

“The  main  point  to  bring  out 
in  this  research,”  Mr.  Turnbell 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week,  “would  be  to  ascertain 
what  copy  had  high  readership 
and  why. 

“The  Continuing  Study  re¬ 
ports  were  furnishing  data  on 
editorial  and  advertising  reader- 
ship  but  some  categories  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  such  as  medical, 
showed  up  so  poorly,  and  in  my 
opinion,  inaccurately,  they  did 
more  harm  than  good. 

“Good  copy  produces  high 
readership  and  high  readership 
should  produce  high  sales.  We 
could  help  our  medium  if  we 
showed  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  just  what  type  of  copy 
enjoys  high  readership.” 


Ward-Griffith  Opens 
Shop  in  Portland^  Ore. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Ward-Griff ith  Company,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  has  opened  an  office  in 
the  United  States  National 
Bank  building  with  James  S. 
Mills,  long  associated  with  the 
New  York  office,  as  manager. 
Ward-Griffith  represents  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Jour- 
nal  and  was  named  recently 
to  represent  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbia  and  Sun. 

W.  Va.  Book  Issued 

“Facts  You  Should  Know 
about  Wheeling,  West  Virginia" 
is  the  title  of  a  booklet  just  re¬ 
leased  by  George  A.  McDevitt 
Co.,  Inc.,  in  behalf  of  the  Ogden 
Group  of  West  Virginia  News¬ 
papers.  Book  interprets  the 
market  in  terms  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  advertiser. 

Wallace  Witmer  Named 


JOHN  S 


ihfilliann  Herald 


KNIQHT,  Publiahar  STORY  BROOKS  A  FINLEY  National  Rapa 


WQAM,  WQAM-FM,  Atflllatad  Statlona 


The  Newport  (Ark.)  Daily 
Independent  has  named  The 
Wallace  Witmer  Co.  as  its  ex¬ 
clusive  national  representative,  i 

• 

Bureau  of  Advertising  ^ 
Adds  15  New  Members 

Fifteen  daily  newspapers  have 
joined  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  since  January  1, 
1955,  the  Bureau  has  an¬ 
nounced.  New  members  are: 

Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer, 
Blue  field  (W.  Va.)  Sunset 
News  and  Telegraph,  Cheyenne 
(Wyo.)  Eagle  and  State  Trib¬ 
une,  Decatur  (Ala.)  DaAly,  De- 
Kalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  Freeport 
(Tex.)  Facts-Review,  Green¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Banner,  Hickory 
(N.  C.)  Record,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
State  Times,  Jacksonville  (Ill.) 
Joximal  and  Courier,  Lexington 
(N.  C.)  Dispatch,  Pine  BluS 
(Ark.)  Commercial,  Rock 
Springs  (Wyo.)  Rocket  and 
Miner,  Shelbyville  (Tenn.) 
Times-Gazette  and  Victoria 
(Tex.)  Advocate. 

• 

New  Book  Covers 
Overprinting  Colors 

A  new  concept  of  color  print¬ 
ing  that  employs  the  use  of 
transparent  inks  in  multiple  , 
combinations,  is  the  subject  of 
a  book  just  published  by  John 
C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Entitled  “Color  By  Overprint¬ 
ing,”  and  selling  at  $25  per 
copy,  the  book  contains  numer¬ 
ous  examples  showing  how  over¬ 
printing  techniques  can  be 
utilized.  The  book  was  written 
by  Donald  E.  Cooke,  5=aid  to 
have  done  most  of  the  original 
work  in  this  field. 
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SOLID  EDITING 
MAKES  SOLID 
CIRCULATION 
IN  MADISON 

MARCH  ABC  WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL 


In  this  same  period,  1949—1955, 
PARADE’S  total  circulation  has  increased 
from  5,392,558  to  6,746,498  and  the  number 
of  major  markets  from  26  to  50. 
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Consumer  Finance  Ads 
Analyzed  at  Meeting 

Newspaper  advertising,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  direct  mail  and 
radio  time — particularly  on  disk 
jockey  programs — have  brought 
the  best  results  for  the  licensed 
consumer  finance  industry. 

This  was  reported  this  week 
to  the  41st  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Consumer  Fi¬ 
nance  Association  meeting  in 
Boston  by  Gerald  A.  Waindel, 
public  relations  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Associates  In¬ 
vestment  Co. 

Mr.  Waindel  listed  advertis¬ 
ing  media  in  their  effectiveness 
for  the  industry  in  the  following 
order  of  importance:  word-of- 
mouth  recommendation,  direct- 
mail,  newspapers,  radio-TV, 
neon  signs,  billboards  and 
matchbooks. 


20,000  Lines 
Of  Discount 
Ads  Declined 


Ottawa 

The  newspaper  has  a  dowry 
of  reader-confidence  which  no 
other  medium  can  bring.  Its 
readers  have  faith  in  every  word 
that  is  printed  therein — and 
that  includes  advertising. 

A  firm  believer  in  that  viitue 
of  the  medium,  the  Ottawa 
Journal  extends  to  its  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  the  same  censor¬ 
ship  which  it  applies  to  its  news 
columns. 

“We  refused  20,000  lines  of 
discount  house  advertising  this 
past  year,”  says  Thomas  H. 
Johnstone,  advertising  director. 

“The  newspaper,”  he  went  on, 
“is  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
lives.  And  that  is  why  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  even  desired  ...  In  TV 
and  radio  the  demand  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  advertising. 

“Certainly,  newspapers  are  a 
headache.  No  two  rate-cards  are 
the  same.  Reproduction  ranges 
from  good  to  god-awful!  But 
that’s  the  price  you  pay  for 
individuality  which  makes  news¬ 
papers  the  force  they  are.” 


Use  this  expressive,  original  drawing  by  NEA 
artist  Ed  Kudlaty  as  a  colorful  holiday  highlight 
in  your  Thanksgiving  edition.  With  an  accompO' 
nying  prayer  by  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  D.D.,  noted 
American  churchman,  it  provides  a  Thanksgiving 
greeting  with  all  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  thb 
great  American  holiday. 

Available  in: 

Four  Colors  •  Two  Colors 
Black  and  White 


Wire  for  Proofs  and  Rates 


Half  Page  or  Five  Columns 


ANOTHER  PROGRESSIVE  EDITORIAL  COLOR  FEATURE  FROM 


Ill 

itmt 


Harry  BoUford,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’*  dietinguithed  food  writer*,  it 
a  DAILY  NEWS  exclusive.  Every  day. 


Philadelphia 

And  you’ll  buy 
the  News! 

Only  3  daily  newspapers  to  blanket  this 
doUar-rich  market ...  no  wonder  it’s  easy  to 
rack  up  sales  in  Philadelphia.  And  at  such 
low  cost . . .  when  you  team  the  daily  news 
with  either  of  the  other  two  papers. 

The  DAILY  NEWS  and  r~.  I  ^  7 


one  other:  that  way  lies 
machine-tooled  econo¬ 
my.  For  the  daily  news 
wraps  up  a  “tight  little 
island”  all  its  own,  a 
magic  market  of  some 
185,000  families  (many 
with  two  or  three  weekly 
pay-checks).  Free  spend¬ 
ing  families  who  believe 
in  our  paper.  That’s 

DAILY  NEWS-land,  and 
you  can  buy  it  for  a  song! 

Alert  advertisers  have 
done  a  double-take  since 


they  discovered  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  new 
DAILY  NEWS.  That’s  why 
our  sparkling  tabloid  is 
making  such  phenome¬ 
nal  linage  gains.  In  the 
first  nine  months  of 
1955,  we  gained*well  over 
1,000,000  lines! 

Newspai^rs  do  a  re¬ 
markable  job  of  selling 
Philadelphia.  If  you  can 
afford  all  3,  you’re  in 
clover.  But  all  you  really 
need  is  two.  And  one  of 
them  has  to  be  the  new 
DAILY  NEWS. 


DAILY  ^  NEWS 

Philadelphia's  Picture  Newspaper 


KW  YORK:  William  A.  Molmr  CHICAGO:  J.  J.  Twenwy 

413  Lexington  Av*.  333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Murray  Hill  2-9197  Andover  3-5270 
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OCTROrr :  Charles  J.  Sheppard 
1061  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  2-3080 


*Total  Daily  Advertising 
Media  Records 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Life  Insurance  Business 
Counting  on  500  Dailies 


“When  someone’s  counting  on 
you  .  .  .  you  can  count  on  life 
insurance,”  will  be  the  message 
of  the  life  insurance  business 
in  advertising  throughout  the 
country  in  its  1955-56  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  program. 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  announced  that  this  theme 
would  appear  in  a  series  of  12 
vertical  half-page  ads  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  more  than  500  daily 
newspapers  in  360  cities  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  17.  Six  national  farm 
magazines  are  also  on  the 
schedule.  The  campaign  will  ex¬ 
tend  into  the  spring  of  1956. 


Year-Round  Drive 
On  For  Dubonnet 


Publication  Research 
Service  Study  Shows 
Readership  of  the 
National  Advertising 
in  The  Boston  Globe 
To  Be  Better 
Than  30%  Above 
National  Average 


Get  Complete 
Details  From  . 


Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Scolaro  Meeker  k  Scon  Chicago,  Denoit 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


by  insertions  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  covering  five  key  markets 
— New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Bos¬ 
ton,  San  Francisco  and  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

According  to  Bernard  Gold¬ 
berg,  ad  manager,  ads  will  run 
every  week  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  company’s  fiscal 
year,  Aug.  31,  19.56. 


A  year-round  magazine  and 
newspaper  ad  campaign  (via  L. 
H.  Hartmann  Co.,  Inc.)  em¬ 
phasizing  the  versatility  of  Du¬ 
bonnet  aperitif  has  been 
launched  by  Schenley  Import 
Co. 

The  magazine  program,  which 
includes  two-color  ads  in  the 
magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Times,  will  be  augmented 


White  Cross  Plan 
Using  Page  Ads 


Chicago 


Full-page  ads  in  upwards  of 
170  newspapers  are  being  used 
by  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty 
Co.,  (via  Grant,  Schwenck  & 
Baker,  Inc.,  Chicago)  to  tell  the 
White  Cross  Plan  story  of 
“tailored-to-family-needs”  hos¬ 
pitalization  insurance. 

The  campaign  broke  last  month 
with  a  series  of  two  full-page 
ads  in  newspapers  in  every 
state  in  which  Bankers  oper¬ 
ates.  The  campaign  is  continu¬ 
ing  on  a  once-a-month  basis  in 
substantially  the  same  list  of 
papers. 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 


•  Mennen  Company  this  week 
launched  2,040  line  ads  in  61 
Sunday  newspapers  in  47  key 
cities  for  its  new  Mennen  Skin 
Magic,  first  women’s  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  76-year  old  history 
of  the  famous  maker  of  babies’ 
and  men’s  toiletries.  Schedule 
will  run  weekly  through  April, 
1956. 

•  More  than  700  newspapers, 
featuring  i-etail  furniture  store 
ads  of  fashion  nature,  took  part 
in  the  seventh  annual  “Home 
Fashion  Time,”  sponsored  by 


the  Home  Furnishings  Indus¬ 
try  Committee,  Sept.  29  to  Oct. 
8. 

•  National  Selected  Products, 
Inc.,  makers  of  7-Minit  fiuffy 
frosting,  is  using  color  inser¬ 
tions  (via  Hilton  &  Riggio, 
Inc.)  on  a  weekly  basis  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  including 
American  Weekly,  This  Week, 
Parade  and  the  Metro  Group. 
National  magazines  are  also 
scheduled. 

•  Newspaper  ix»to-sections  and 
Sunday  supplements  are  part 
of  a  joint  campaign  for  General 
Foods’  Minute  Rice  and  Hunt’s 
tomato  sauce  during  October 
and  November.  One,  two,  and 
four-column  mats  are  available 
to  dealers  for  local  newspaper 
advertising. 

•  Local  newspaper  ads  will 
support  the  introduction  of 
Glenmore  Vodka — distilled  and 
bottled  by  Glenmore  Distilleries 
Co. — in  a  number  of  key  test 
markets  (via  D’Arcy  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.). 

•  Hard-hitting  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  blanketing  68  cities  be¬ 
yond  CBS’s  “Studio  One” 
listening  area  will  promote 
Westinghouse  radio-TV  product 
lines  as  part  of  $2,500,000  to 
be  spent  this  fall  in  a  pre-sell¬ 
ing  drive.  Local  newspaper  ads 
will  be  available.  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  “Studio  One”  and  local 
radio  will  spearhead  the  drive. 

•  Sunday  supplement  and 
national  magazine  circulations 
totaling  42,000,000,  more  than 
5,400  radio  spots,  15,000,000 
locally-distributed  circulars,  ex¬ 
tensive  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  heavy  point-of-sale 
penetration  will  spearhead  the 
Rexall  Annual  Fall  One  Cent 
Sale  (Oct.  17-22). 


FTC  Issues 
Guide  on 


Cigaret  Ads 


Everything  in 


Baltimore  revolves 


Ad  Rate  Increased 

The  cost  of  a  page  advertise¬ 
ment,  in  four  colors,  in  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  has  been  increased  from 
$3,715  to  $3,890.  A  two-color 
page  now  costs  $3,500,  a  raise 
from  $3,22.5. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  published  a  set  of  “guides" 
today  for  its  own  use  in  ap¬ 
praising  advertising  claims  of 
cigarette  companies.  The  com¬ 
panies  are  expected  to  spend 
$80,000,000  in  advertising  next 
year. 

The  commission  made  the 
rules  available  to  the  industry 
and  the  public. 

Seven  rules  to  be  followed  in 
cigarette  advertising  were  set 
up.  They  forbid  representations 
that  directly  or  indirectly: 

Refer  to  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  physical  effect  in 
cigarette  smoking  generally  or 
in  any  specific  brand. 

Portray  any  brand  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  or  the  smoke  therefrom 
as  being  low  in  nicotine  or  tars, 
or  containing  less  nicotine,  tars, 
acids,  resins  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  by  virtue  of  its  ingredi¬ 
ents,  method  of  manufacture, 
length,  added  filter,  or  for  any 
other  reason  when  such  claims 
have  not  been  established  by 
competent  scientific  proof. 

Refer  to  the  effect  of  ciga¬ 
rette  smoking  in  general  or  the 
smoking  of  any  brand  on  the 
nose,  throat,  larynx  or  other 
parts  of  the  respiratory  tract; 
the  digestive  system;  nerves; 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  or 
on  energy. 

Refer  to  medical  approval  of 
cigarette  smoking  in  general  or 
the  smoking  of  any  one  brand. 

Compare  sales  volume  of 
competitive  brands  of  cigaiettes. 
or  the  purchase  or  use  of  par¬ 
ticular  types,  qualities  or  grades 
of  tobacco  when  such  claims  are 
not  based  on  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  applicable  at  the 
time. 


SAN  ANTONIO 

EXPRESS 

SAN  ANTONIO 

NEWS 

are  the  newspapers 
of  the  homes  that 
read  and  act 


upon  advertising. 
Represented  by 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Relate  to  or  contain  test 
monials  on  cigarette  smoking  or  f 
the  smoking  of  any  brand  unless  f 
the  testimonial  is  genuine,  the  li 
advertiser  has  good  reason  to  j 
believe  it  represents  the  current 
opinion  of  the  author,  who  cur 
rently  smokes  the  brand  named, 
and  unless  it  contains  nothin? 
in  violation  of  the  other  guide 
rules. 

Falsely  or  misleadingly 
parage  other  cigarette  manufao 
turers  or  their  products. 


Rate  Boost  Coming 

Effective  Jan.  2,  1956,  the 
general  advertising  rate  of  the 
Saskatoon  ( Saskatchevun* 
Star-Phoenix  will  advance  frott 
14c  to  16c  per  agate  line. 
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FRANCISCO... 

IT’S 

THE 

EXAMINER 


In  any  market  one  newspaper 
is  Newspaper  Number  One. 
In  San  Francisco 
and  northern  California, 
it’s  The  Examiner... 
first  in  news,  circulation 
and  advertising. 


The  San  P'rancisco  Examiner 
is  represented  nationally  by 
Hearst  Advertising  Service. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


CAMs  See  Linage 
Harvest  in  Rentals 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Apartment  advertising,  which 
in  the  period  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II  and  again 
after  the  Korean  episode  skidded 
into  virtual  obscurity,  has 
bounced  back  into  its  own  as  a 
major  classification.  CAMs 
around  the  country  whom  this 
department  has  queiied  cite  a 
number  of  factors  for  the  lapid 
growth  of  this  classification, 
chief  among  which,  of  course, 
is  the  increase  of  apartment 
availabilities.  But,  accoiding  to 
Jack  C.  Schoo,  CAM,  Washing¬ 
ton  (I).  C.)  Star,  there  is  a 
corollary  factor  —  “Competi¬ 
tion.”  He  says: 

“In  addition  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  availabilities  there  is  the 
factor  of  competition  in  the 
larger  apartment  units.  Swim¬ 


ming  pools,  bowling  alleys,  rec¬ 
reational  facilities,  etc.,  have 
become  promotable  items  which 
require  a  greater  amount  of 
descriptive  work  on  the  pai’t  of 
copy  writers.  Unlike  the  years 
of  ’4.)  and  ’46,  following  the 
war,  a  mere  listing  does  not  do 
the  job  today.  Advertisements 
mu.st  provide  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  unit  and  cite 
virtually  all  of  the  advantages 
which  it  offers.  The  large  apart¬ 
ment  advertiser  now  running  in 
our  paj)er  provides  an  excellent 
illustration  of  good  copy  writ¬ 
ing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much 
of  the  copy  writing  is  now  be¬ 
ing  done  by  advertising  agencies 
employed  to  assist  in  maintain¬ 
ing  ‘full  houses.’  ” 

In  New  York  City,  a  study  of 


BRUNS 


Dean  of  Philatelists 

attracts  and  holds  readers 


This  weekly  column  is  written  by  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  authorities  on  philately,  Franklin  R.  Bruns,  Jr., 
Curator  of  Philately  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Winner  of  many  internationally  important  awards,  he  has 
built  a  vast  (and  astonishingly  devoted)  readership 
over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

That’s  why  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  other  outstanding 
newspapers  coast  to  coast  benefit  by  bringing  readers 
closer  to  their  hobby  with  “The  World  in  Stamps’’ 

Sample  columns  will  show  you  why.  .  .  let  us  send  you  some. 


Another  leader  . . .  available  now 


The  HARDALE  Synd  icate 

30  EAST  60TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  •  PLAZA  3-3331 


Advertising  Linage  Service 
figpjres  reveals  that  not  only  are 
ads  increasing  vastly  in  number, 
but  since  1949  they  have  also 
increased  25%  in  size,  reflecting 
the  competitive  aspect  of  cur¬ 
rent  apartment  advertising  to 
which  Jack  Schoo  has  referred. 


99%  Rating 
For  Daily’s 
Phone  Board 


While  apartment  advertising 
in  the  San  Francisco  area  has 
increased  only  8%,  W.  H. 
Fickett,  CAM,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  notes  that 
his  paper  has  shown  an  increase 
of  about  200%  over  last  year  in 
this  category.  He  attributes  the 
relatively  small  overall  gain  in 
that  city’s  apartment  volume  to 
the  influx  of  over  11,060  resi¬ 
dents  per  month  who  gobble  up 
availabilities  before  they  can  be 
advertised. 

CAMs  consider  apartment 
advertising  well  worth  cultiva¬ 
ting  because  of  its  inherent 
stability.  For  the  first  6  months 
of  1955,  the  Washington  Star 
published  1,050,000  lines  of 
apartment  advertising.  In  the 
same  period  it  carried  1,450,000 
lines  of  real  e.state  classified 
advertising.  While  papers  in  less 
urban  areas  can’t  hope  to  come 
as  close  as  this  to  their  real 
I  estate  volume  with  apartment 
I  advertising,  there  are  some 
1  areas  where,  prior  to  World 
I  War  II,  apartment  advertising 
actually  exceeded  real  estate. 

This  is  not  so,  however,  in 
Philadelphia.  Joseph  H.  Hopkins, 
CAM,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 
(/nirer,  observing  the  growth  of 
apartment  advertising  in  other 
major  cities,  says  ruefully, 
“Apartment  advertising  i  n 
Philadelphia  accounts  for  only 
I  about  12%  of  our  real  estate 
j  volume  because  of  our  great 
I  percentage  of  home  ownership.” 

He  notes  that,  “Philadelphia 
I  known  as  the  ‘City  of  Homes,’ 
I  is  just  not  apartment  minded.” 

Brokers  Interested 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  operators  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  rank  among  the  best  in 
the  city,  when  it  comes  to 
prompt,  efficient,  courteous  ser¬ 
vice,  according  to  surveys  by 
the  New  York  Telephone  Ck). 

Newly  released  ratings,  based 
on  recent  phone  company  sur¬ 
veys,  show  the  Main  Board  at 
the  News  leading  with  a  99% 
rating  while  the  Editorial 
Board  is  close  behind  with  a 
98%  rating. 

Noting  that  News  operators 
daily  handle  a  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  of  calls,  Miss  Bertha  E. 
Denk,  phone  company  service 
adviser,  said  the  ratings  are 
exceptional  for  such  busy 
boards.  She  explained  that  the 
ratings  are  based  on  calls 
monitored  on  a  spot-check  basis 
without  the  knowledge  of  opera¬ 
tors  at  the  firm  or  business 
concern  being  checked. 

Helen  Walter,  chief  operator, 
and  her  News  operators  take 
special  pride  in  these  phone 
company  ratings  and  the  results 
of  each  survey  are  carefully 
scrutinized  by  all.  Last  year 
both  the  Main  and  Want  Ad 
Boards  compiled  an  overall  ^ 
100%  average  while  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Board  rating  hit  95%. 

Miss  Denk  observed  that  the 
very  nature  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  places  above-normal 
pressure  on  operators  striving 
to  keep  lines  clear  in  the  tempo 
of  fast-breaking  news  stories. 

• 

Class  ‘A’  Newspapers 
Accept  Daily  Members 


Another  development  that  is 
again  asserting  itself  is  the  real 
estate  broker  who  is  getting 
really  interested  in  apartment 
rentals.  While  brokers  since 
World  War  II  have  had  a  few 
apartments  on  their  books  or 
possibly  one  individual  assigned 
to  cover  apartments  in  the  of¬ 
fice,  there  are  ample  signs  that 
brokers  are  again  becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  devoting  a  portion  of 
their  advertising  budgets  to 
what  was  once,  in  some  areas, 
their  basic  source  of  revenue, 
rentals. 

For  all  these  reasons,  CAMs 
around  the  circuit  are  dusting 
off  their  apartment  promotions 
and  instructing  their  space  pur¬ 
veyors  to  suggest  a  few  well 
planned  rental  ads  to  their 
brokers  for  next  weekend. 


EDITOR  ac  PU 


Toronto 

Class  “A”  Newspapers,  which 
starte<l  28  years  ago  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  “better  weeklie.*,” 
is  now  accepting  into  its  mem¬ 
bership  daily  newspapers  seiz¬ 
ing  non-metropolitan  markets. 

First  new  daily  member  L' 
the  Kamloops  (B.  C.)  Sentinel 
which  this  month  began 
time-a-week  publication. 

Class  “A”  members  have  also 
voted  to  adopt  as  of  Jan.  1,  the 
same  rate  of  agency  commis¬ 
sion  on  national  advertising  as 
allowed  by  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  by  other  large  week¬ 
ly  papers.  For  the  pa.st  decade, 
(ilass  “A”  members  as  a  group 
have  granted  agencies  a  2^f 
commission  as  again.-^t  the  1-5‘k 
and  2%  offered  by  most  other 
media  groups. 
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Artist  (  sketch  of  Congress  Street  Super  highway  in  Chicago 
shows  how  the  use  of  exclusive  lanes  for  transit  vehicles 
and  outlying  parking  lots  for  riders  can  bring  customers 
into  the  business  district  without  street  congestion. 


How  Modern  Transit  Can  Help  Bring 
Business  to  Urban  Areas 


Traffic  congestion  keeps  customers  away  from  urban 
shopping  areas.  Without  adequate  provision  for  fast 
and  convenient  mass  movement  of  people,  city  streets 
have  become  jammed  with  automobiles.  Customers  are 
literally  blocked  from  main  shopping  areas. 

If  these  areas  are  to  be  opened  so  that  people,  not 
cars,  can  freely  flow,  a  sensible  co-ordination  of  private 
automobiles  and  public  transportation  must  be  ac¬ 
complished. 


Fast,  convenient  mass  transportation  is  needed  to 
attract  riders  and  help  relieve  automobile  congestion. 
It’s  to  everyone’s  advantage  to  help  mass  transit 
attain  a  major  increase  in  speed,  convenience  and 
attractiveness.  If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  how 
co-ordinated  transportation  helps  relieve  congestion, 
write  for  Bulletin  GEA-6389,  General  Electric  Co., 
Locomotive  8e  Car  Equipment  Dept.,  Erie,  Pa.  107-26A 


Tigress  k  Our  Moit  /mpotiant  T^oduef 


GENERALB  ELECTRIC 


Down  Under  Newsman  in  Topeka 

Aussie  Reporter’s  Beat 
Is  Politics  in  Kansas 


By  Henry  Norton 

Wichita,  Kas. 

Ralph  W.  (Jock)  Reid  is 
probably  the  only  Australian 
citizen  in  the  world  who  knows 
more  about  the 
Legislature  and 
politics  of  Kan¬ 
sas  than  he 
does  about  the 
Parliament  and 
politics  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  —  though 
he’s  been  away 
from  the  Down 
Under  continent 
only  seven 
years. 

The  former  sports  and 
finance  editor  of  the  Brisbane 
Daily  Telegraph,  who  arrived 
in  the  United  States  Sept.  27, 
1948,  full  of  anticipation  to  wit¬ 
ness  his  first  “game  of  grid¬ 
iron,”  now  is  the  Wichita 
Eagle's  fulltime  Statehouse 
correspondent  at  Topeka  and 
so  thoroughly  Americanized 


that  his  reports  on  impending 
developments  within  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Gov.  Fred  Hall 
have  been  picked  up  by  wire 
services  with  “authoritative 
source”  attribution. 

Jets  and  Boomerangs 

He  has  been  the  first  for¬ 
eigner  to  fly  in  a  B47  Stratojet 
at  a  time  when  few  American- 
born  newsmen  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  (although  he 
was  barred  from  the  nearby 
plant  which  produced  the  plane 
he  rode  in)’  and  probably  the 
only  man  who  ever  knocked 
the  hat  off  the  head  of  a  re¬ 
form  school  superintendent  with 
a  boomerang,  while  600  juvenile 
delinquents  applauded  in  de¬ 
light. 

His  flight  in  the  nose  of  a 
B47  came  after  a  national 
magazine’s  success  in  getting  a 
woman  photographer  aboard 
one  of  Wichita-produced  bomb¬ 
ers  finally  provided  the  wedge 


Reid 


PREFERRED  t, 


BUFFALO'S  MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  STORES 


The  effectiveness  of  the  Courier- 
Express  in  reaching  both  men  and 
women  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
both  men’s  and  women’s-wear  stores 
place  their  greatest  daily  lineage  in 
the  Morning  Courier-Express  —  and 
use  additional  space  Sundays  to 
reach  the  largest  circulation  in  New 
York  State  outside  of  Manhattan. 
You  can  best  build  sales  throughout 
the  rich  8-county  Western  New  York 
market  in  the  pages  of  its  great 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

1954  COURIER-EXPRESS 
WOMEN'S  WEAR  STORES 

DAIIY  1,525,730  LINES 

SUNDAY  705,059  LINES 

MEN'S  WEAR  STORES 

DAILY  841,969  LINES 

SUNDAY  126,458  LINES 


FOR  THE  COMPLETE  STORY 
—all  th«  facta  anc(  figuras— of 
Wottarn  Naw  Yoril's  B-county 
morkat,  writa  for  tha  Morkat 
Dotal  Book  pwblithad  by  tha 
Couriar-Exprau. 


ROP  COLOR 

avatlabla 
both  doily 
and  Sunday. 


BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 


Western  New  York's  Only  Morning 
_  and  Sunday  Newspaper 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
SCOIARO,  MEEKER  A  SCOTT 
PicificCoMi;  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 


for  another  Wichita  newspa¬ 
per’s  aviation  editor  to  wangle 
a  flight.  But  the  Wichitan,  af¬ 
ter  arranging  for  the  trip  a 
day  or  two  in  advance,  made 
the  mistake  of  letting  the  news 
leak  out.  The  Eagle  went  right 
to  the  White  House  to  obtain 
clearance  for  Reid  to  take  a 
ride  of  his  own,  and  his  de¬ 
scription  of  soaring  over  Kan¬ 
sas  prairies  at  near-supersonic 
speed  appeared  on  the  street 
shortly  before  the  rival  re¬ 
porter  was  due  to  take  off. 

The  reform  school  audience 
at  Mandan,  N.  D.,  was  enter¬ 
tained  during  one  of  several 
lecture  tours  Reid  made  under 
sponsorship  of  a  national  club 
organization. 

Jock’s  trip  to  the  United 
States  was  made  in  order  for 
his  son  John,  an  encephalitis 
victim,  to  receive  training  at 
Wichita’s  Institute  of  Logo¬ 
pedics,  which  trains  patients 
with  speech  and  hearing  defects. 
John,  who  now  is  14,  received 
several  years  of  training  at  the 
institute,  has  never  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  effects  of  the  ill¬ 
ness  which  struck  him  at  the 
age  of  5,  but  his  father  reports 
considerable  improvement  as  a 
result  of  the  institute’s  work. 

There  are  thiee  other  Reid 
children.  Margo  is  15  and 
j  Robert  is  11.  Christine,  the 
only  American  citizen  in  the 
I  family,  is  6.  She  was  born  in 
I  Wichita. 

I  ‘English  Spoken  Here’ 

I  Although  Reid  soon  dis- 
covei'ed  that  the  “game  of 
gridiron”  was  called  football 
in  America — he  now  is  quite  a 
fan  —  he  took  much  good- 
natured  kidding  about  his  Aus¬ 
tralian  ways  and  speech  his 
first  few  years  at  the  Eagle. 
In  retaliation,  he  set  up  on  his 
desk  a  sign  reading:  “English 
spoken  here.”  The  sign  had 
been  in  place  only  a  short  time 
when  fellow  workers  amended 


it  to  read  “Broken  EngliA 
spoken  here.” 

He  has  covered  two  sessions 
of  the  Kansas  Legislature. 

“People  were  tickled  by  i 
foreigner  doing  it  and  felt  sor¬ 
ry  for  him  in  his  ignorance. 

As  a  result  they  probably  told 
me  more  than  they  would  other 
reporters  and  sometimes  mote 
than  they  intended  to  or 
realized,”  he  recalls.  “Other 
newspapermen  also  felt  sorry 
for  me  and  helped  me  out. 

“But  in  any  case,  covering 
one  democracy  ought  to  be 
about  the  same  as  covering 
another.  I  figure  no  newspaper 
pays  a  beat  man  for  what  he 
knows  but  what  he  finds  out." 

With  a  couple  of  other  “for¬ 
eign”  —  that  is  out-of-town- 
newsmen,  he  operated  on  the 
theory  that  all  government 
meetings  should  be  open  and 
sat  in  them  until  ordered  to 
leave.  Such  tactics  took  him 
into  several  legislative  con¬ 
claves  which  normally  had  been 
considered  close  to  the  press. 

The  fact  that  the  Hall  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  a  “new 
broom”  regime  probably  has 
worked  in  Reid’s  favor. 

However  Reid  has  taken 
pains  not  to  be  regarded  as  in 
any  sense  protecting  the  Hall 
regime.  When  he  heard  recent¬ 
ly  that  a  rival  was  digging  up 
a  story  about  the  state’s  auto 
license  production  which  mig^t 
be  embarrassing  to  Hall,  Reid 
and  a  Topeka  Capital  reporter 
jumped  into  developing  the 
story  themselves  and  came  up 
with  it  for  the  respective  morn¬ 
ing  editions  the  following  day. 

Recently  Reid  has  run  into  ' 
some  troubles  with  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  ' 
Service  because  he  has  over-  ( 
stayed  his  intended  visit  in  the  | 
United  States,  but  Rep.  Ed  { 
Rees  (R-Kas.)  has  introduced  t 
legislation  to  permit  him  to  be-  | 
come  a  permanent  resident.  I 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES.  DESIGN.  SPECIFICATIONS 
fUeCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

80  Fadotal  Sf.  Boston,  Moss. 
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COAL  FACTS  National  Coal  Associ; 

THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.C. 


October,  1955 

'Vfith  little  notice  from  the  editors  of  the  country,  the  coal 
industry  is  fighting  a  battle  for  lower  railroad  freight 
rates  on  behalf  of  all  the  American  people  before  the  Inter-* 
state  Commerce  Commission.  A  decision  is  due  by  next  Dec.  31 
and  may  come  before  that  date .  The  issue  is  whether  general 
freight  rate  increases  imposed  in  1952  shall  be  allowed  to 
expire  on  schedule  Dec  .  31  or  be  made  a  permanent  part  of 
the  nation's  freight  rate  structure--a  multi-million  dollar 
decision  affecting  domestic  consumers,  general  industry  and 
small  business . 

Bates  on  ALL  carload  freight  can  be  reduced  42  to  51  cents 
per  ton,  the  coal  industry  witnesses  testified  before  ICC, 
if  the  nation's  railroads  eliminated  deficits  incurred 
on  passenger  and  allied  services  amounting  to  almost 
$700,000,000  annually.  The  railroads  have  done  little,  and 
certainly  not  all  that  could  be  done,  to  reduce  these  huge 
deficits.  Consequently,  the  rates  on  coal  traffic--and  other 
f reight--have  had  to  be  increased  high  enough  to  cover  these 
losses .  This  is  an  undue  burden  on  all  shippers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  and  especially  on  shippers  and  users  of  coal. 

Railroads  can  afford  to  grant  freight  rate  reductions,  coal 
industry  spokesmen  told  ICC  because  the  railroads  are  in 
this  year  of  1955  enjoying  the  highest  net  incomes  and 
earnings  in  many  years.  In  fact,  during  the  course  of  this 
freight  rate  case  before  the  ICC  the  railroads  have  been 
forced  to  revise  upwards  their  estimated  net  income  for 
1955.  Their  earlier  estimates  submitted  in  support  of  their 
request  for  making  higher  rates  permanent  were  far  too 
conservative . 

Lower  coal  freight  rates  will  mean  more  rail  tonnage,  coal 
industry  representatives  testified  before  the  ICC .  Any 
reduction  in  freight  rates  which  reduces  the  delivered  price 
of  coal  will  enable  coal  to  recapture  markets  from  competi¬ 
tive  fuels.  A  higher  demand  for  coal  will  bring  higher  ton¬ 
nages  for  the  railroads  and  increased  r.evenues .  If  coal 
freight  rates  are  not  reduced,  then  the  railroads  themselves 
will  suffer  most  seriously  because  the  shift  of  coal  ship¬ 
ments  to  waterways,  trucks,  and  other  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion  will  accelerate . 


Copi«t  of  Notional  Cool  Attociolion  loslimony  available  on  request  to  any  editor  or  enterprising  reporter 
who  may  wont  to  give  the  people  of  America  a  full  understanding  of  this  vital  case  new  close  to  its  climax. 
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PITTSBURG, 

KANSAS 

A  Market  Worth  Knowing... 
A  Market  Worth  Sellios! 

♦SEVEN  COUNTIES  in  South¬ 
east  Kansas,  And  Southwest 
Missouri,  Comprising  A  Popu¬ 
lation  Area  Of  136,000  Look 
To  Pittsburg,  Kansas  As  a 
Natural  Shopping  Center! 

♦CITY  ZONE  (Pittsburg-Front- 
enac  Area)  Now  Estimated  at 
28,072. 

♦CONSTRUCTION  Now  At  All- 
Time  High  ,  .  .  New  Homes, 
Business  Buildings,  New  City 
Hall,  College  Dormitories, 
Grade  School  Building. 


Pittsburg  Is  The  Home  Of: 

*McNaliy  Pittsburg  Mfg. 
Co. 

♦Spencer  Chemical  Co. 

♦W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg. 
Co. 


Here's  a  Market  That  Is 
Definitely  Alert  To 
Newspaper  Advertising 

IptttHburri  iipabltril)t 

KVKNINGS 
KXCKPT  Sl'NDAY 


THE  PITTSBURG  SUN 

MORNINGS 
EXCEPT  MONDAY 

Stauffer  Publications 
Shannon  &  Associates,  Inc. 
National  Representatives 
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Phone  Calls 
Press  Week 


Garner 

Quotes 


Duluth,  Minn. 

The  Duluth  News-Tribune 
and  Herald  did  some  long-dis¬ 
tance  telephone  calling  and 
came  up  with  some  very  com¬ 
plimentary  things  about  news¬ 
papers  for  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 

The  father  of  a  kidnaped 
child  now  safe  claimed  that  it 
was  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  press  that  his  baby 
was  returned. 


105#438  City  Population 
131^123  City  Zone 
441,222 

Retail  Trading  Area 

$809,333,010 


K»tail  Trodt  —  13  County  Ar»a 


ROCKFORD  MORSI.N-G  STAR 

ISorkforb  nrgistn’-firpublir 


Rotkford,  Illinois 


divorce  than  a  hundred  happy 
families,  for  example.” 

Mr.  Hagerty,  in  Denver,  told 
Mr.  Eldot: 

“I  couldn’t  agree  with  the 
(Newspaper  Week)  slogan 
kidnaped  and  later  returned,  niore,”  (Your  Newspaper 
gaj(j.  Fights  For  Your  Right  To 

“Mrs.  Marcus  and  I  feel  that  Know)  and  referred  to  his  long 
it  was  because  of  the  efforts  of  association  with  the  press.  He 


Governors  of  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan  said  the 
press  is  the  peoples’  best  pro¬ 
tection  against  corruption  in 
government.  And  White  House 
press  secretary  James  Hagerty 
paid  tribute  to  the  American 
press,  and  told  the  Duluth 
newspapei-s  that  “more  than 
ever  it  is  vitally  important  that 
the  people  be  kept  informed.” 

Walter  Eldot,  a  feature  writ¬ 
er,  obtained  these  views  in  a 
long-distance  telephone  survey 
for  the  News-Tribune’s  Sunday 
edition : 

Dr.  Sanford  Marcus,  Daly 
City,  Calif.,  whose  baby  was 


the  American  Press  that  our 
baby  was  ultimately  returned 
to  us. 

“We  are  both  dumbfounded 
at  the  expensive  publicity  given 
to  our  trouble  and  feel  it  is  a 
blessing  that  such  power  is 
wielded  for  the  good. 

“We  feel  at  no  time  that  the 
press  intruded  upon  our  private 
lives.  I  was,  am,  and  will  be 
available  to  anyone  —  particu¬ 
larly  to  members  of  the  press 
because  we  owe  them  such  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude. 

“We  are  home  and  happy. 
Ours  is  indeed  a  story  with  a 
happy  ending — thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  American  press.” 

Minnesota’s  Gov.  Orville 
Freeman  asserted: 

“The  fundamental  basis  of 
democratic  government  is 
knowledge  and  factual  infor¬ 
mation.  Newspapers  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  contribution  .  ,  . 
so  that  people  can  make  the 
necessary  judgments. 

“I’ve  been  impressed  by  the 
detailed  attention  affairs  of 
state  have  been  receiving  from 
the  press  and  feel  there  has 
been  a  definite  improvement  in 
coverage  over  the  past.” 

Said  Wisconsin’s  Gov.  Walter 
Kohler: 

“The  press  has  been  very  fair 
and  extiemely  zealous  in  keep¬ 
ing  citizens  informed  on  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs.  Without  an 
alert  press,  governmental  af¬ 
fairs  would  sink  to  a  deplorable 
level.  The  free  press  is  the 
only  protection  the  people  have 
against  corrupt  government.” 

Party  Privilege 

Michigan’s  Gov.  Mennen  Wil¬ 
liams  had  this  to  say: 

“I  have  a  feeling,  though, 
that  the  owners  (of  the  press) 


said  the  speed  with  which  the 
American  people  were  informed 
of  the  President’s  condition, 
particularly  “the  full  medical 
report  to  the  press  by  Dr.  Paul 
White”  (Boston  heart  special¬ 
ist) — is  proof  of  the  vital  role 
of  the  press  and  its  freedom. 

Mississippi  Murder  Trial 

Mr.  Eldot  also  contacted 
Circuit  Judge  Curtis  M.  Swan- 
go,  who  presided  at  the  tension- 
packed  murder  trial  in  Sumner, 
Miss.,  at  which  two  wh  te  men 
were  accused  of  the  murder  of 
a  Negro  boy. 

Judge  Swango  told  the  News- 
Tribune  reporter  from  his 
home: 

“We  all  had  a  job  to  do  and 
members  of  the  press  were 
amply  provided  for  to  do  theirs 
as  they  saw  it.”  He  said  that 
although  no  mechanical  record¬ 
ing  and  picture-taking  was  al¬ 
lowed  while  court  was  in  ses¬ 
sion,  members  of  the  press  ware 
restrained  in  no  way  during 
the  court  recesses. 

“It  was  a  bit  difficult  at 
times,”  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  reporters  covering 
the  trial,  the  judge  said.  “They 
did  a  good  job  on  the  whole 
.  .  .  I  suppose  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  spectacular  trial 
and  most  played  up  the  spec¬ 
tacular  side  of  it.” 

Mr.  Eldot  attempted  to  reach 
Casey  Stengel,  manager  of  the 
New  York  Yankees,  but  in¬ 
stead  inadvertent'y  reached 
another  “Mr,  Stengel,”  who 
volunteered  that  sports  write-s 
in  a  certain  eastern  city 
“stink.” 


Schroth  Gives  LW 
Portrait  of  Whitman 

A  huge  crayon  portrait  of 


favor  the  Republican  party  Walt  Whitman,  once  a  Brooh 
and  it’s  sometimes  a  bit  difficu’t  lyn  Eagle  editor,  1846-48,  has 
to  put  the  Democratic  vi^w  been  turned  over  to  Long  Island 
ac’oss.  But  that’s  their  privi-  University,  Brooklyn,  b"  the 
leg'*.  late  newspaper’s  publisher. 

Outside  of  that,  he  declared  Frank  D.  Schroth. 
that  he  has  “very  happy  re1a-  The  gift  was  presented  to 
tions  with  the  working  press”  Admiral  Richard  L.  Conolly, 
and  he  emphasized  the  “wo-k-  L.I.U.  president,  by  Cleveland 
ing.”  He  added  that  he'  felt  Rodgers,  Brooklyn  civic  leader 
the  press  could  do  better  “to  who  was  associated  with  the 
get  the  solid  achievements  of  Eagle  as  drama  critic,  editorial 
an  individual  or  an  administra-  writer  and  editor  for  30  years, 
tion  across.”  But,  he  explained.  The  portrait,  which  measures 
this  may  be  a  problem  of  the  six  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide, 
peop’e  who  seem  to  be  more  was  made  in  1870  by  William 
interested  in  reading  ab'>ue  a  Kurtz,  artist  and  photographer. 
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It’s  No  Fish  Story.  More  than  1000  pounds  of  steel  are  used  every  day,  just  to  make  fish 
hooks.  Those  giant  hooks  in  the  picture  are  used  to  catch  tuna,  marlin  or  alhacore.  About 
3000  of  the  small  No.  6  trout  hooks  can  be  made  from  a  single  pound  of  steel. 


Like  Flicking  A  Light  Switch.  Want  finger-tip 

control  of  light  and  air  in  your  home  or  office? 
You  get  this  with  Venetian  blinds  made  of 
steel.  And  steel  Venetian  blinds  are  made  in 
just  about  any  size  you  will  ever  need— like 
the  whopper  shown  here.  In  addition  to  their 
trim  beauty,  steel  slats  give  privacy  and  pro¬ 
tect  rugs,  draperies  and  furniture  from  sun 
damage.  Steel  slats  are  flexible  and  tough, 
easy  to  clean,  and  they  will  not  crack  or  warp. 


Bridge -Builders  Paradise  is  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted  West  Virginia  Turnpike.  Its  88- mile  length 
required  76  bridges,  built  from  23,500  tons  of 
steel.  The  Bender  Bridge,  here,  is  278  feet  high, 
one  of  the  tallest  bridges  east  of  the  Mississippi. 


^  steel 


The  Bow-Legged  Truck  .This  unusual  machine 

is  called  a  straddle  truck,  because  it  literally 
stands  over  a  load  (up  to  25  tons),  hoists  it. 
then  rolls  away.  The  truck  can  actually  roll 
over  a  full-size  automobile  without  touching 


li.  S.  Steel  supplied  the  steel  and  built  this  bridge.  TIiS  triil-nurk  is  ytir  |itft  tt  ^iility  Still  it.  It  uses  many  USS  steel  plates  and  bars. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


for  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  .  .  AMERICAN  STEEL  t  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE ..  COLUMBIA  GENEVA  STEEL  . .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  6ERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  .  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  .  .  TENNESSEE  COAL  S  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  Dieidom  a!  UNITED  STATES  STEU  CORPORATION,  PinSWIRRN 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  -  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  s-ims 

Sm  The  United  States  Steel  Hour.  It's  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every  other  week  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspoper  for  time  and  station. 
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lOCAllY-EDITED  magazines 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  oboul  these  weekly  newspoper  9ravure  mopazinet,  contoct  one  of  the 
following  representatives:  The  Bronham  Company,  Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  Jonn  A  Kelley,  Inc., 
Kelly*$mith  Co.,  Moloney,  Regon  A  Schmitt,  Inc.,  O'Moro  A  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Scoloro,  Meeker  A 
Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  Inc. 


Printed  by  STANDARD  GRAVURE  CORPORATION,  leuitville, 
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AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 


RALPH  BROOKS 

Editor,  Indianapolis 
Star  Magazine 


ST- READ  NEWSPAPER 


IE  USES  THE  MAGIC  FORMULA  OF 
VSPIRED  LOCAL  EDITING  AND 
OLOR  GRAVURE  REPRODUCTION 


- UNEQUALED  APPEAL  TO  INDIANA  READERSI 

“If  I  had  to  name  the  most  important  interests  of  Hoosiers — every¬ 
where — I  would  have  to  say  it’s  INDIANA  and  other  Hoosiers.  And 
for  its  weekly  presentation  of  Indiana  lore,  of  Hoosier  personalities  in 
every  walk  of  life  and  every  part  of  the  country,  I  certainly  ‘tip  my 
hat’  to  The  Indianapolis  Star  Magazine.” 

GEORGE  N.  CRAIG 
Governor  of  Indiana 

(Governor  Craig’s  home  is  just  one  of  over  300,000 
Indiana  homes  that  receives  and  reads  The  Star 
Magazine  every  Sunday.) 

- RESULTS  FOR  INDIANAPOLIS  RETAILERS  I 

Carl  ^^’agner,  sales  promotion  director  of  The  W  m.  H.  Block  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  America’s  largest  department  stores,  praises  The  Star 
Magazine  as  “an  excellent  producer  of  both  mail-order  business  and 
over-the-counter  sales.”  He  said  his  company,  which  ran  148,946  lines 
in  the  Magazine  last  year,  records  results  of  Star  Magazine  advertising 
for  a  full  week  or  more  after  publication. 

(The  Wm.  H.  Block  Company’s  faith  in  The  Star 
Magazine's  selling  power  is  confirmed  by  the  more 
than  one-half  million  lines  placed  by  Indianapolis 
retailers  during  1954.) 

- RESULTS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS! 

“My  wife,  my  daughter  and  I  all  look  forward  each  Sunday  to  The 
Star  Magazine.  The  fact  that  it  covers  local  events  and  local  people 
naturally  makes  it  highly  interesting  to  us,”  says  J.  C.  Martin,  district 
manager  of  Indiana  Procter  &  Camble  Distributing  Co.  In  1954, 

Mr.  Martin’s  organization  placed  41,990  lines  in  The  Sunday  Star 
Magazine. 

(Other  national  advertisers  bought  more  than 
300,000  lines  in  The  Star  Magazine  in  1954.) 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Fred  M.  Betz,  Sr. — publish¬ 
er  of  the  Lamar  (Ore.)  Daily 
News — elected  state  chairman 
of  the  Colorado  Democratic 
Party. 


Robert  R.  Johnson  —  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Sidney 
(Ohio)  Daily  News — now  pol- 
ice  reporter  for  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  Columbus. 


K.  R.  Thomson — of  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Toronto — elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Canadian  Press  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  last  week.  He 
fills  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  his  father,  Roy 
Thomson. 


Don  Rosendale — night  staff, 
er  for  the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.) 
Advance — returned  to  the  Long 
Island  (N.Y.)  Press  as  a  re¬ 
write  man  on  the  Nassau  edi¬ 
tion.  He  has  also  resumed  his 
studies  at  St.  John’s  Univers¬ 
ity. 


Amory  H.  Bradford — elected 
to  boar  d  of  directors  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company.  He 
joined  the  Times  in  1947  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher  and 
became  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  19.54. 


GENTLEMAN  AND  2  SCHOLARS — Herbert  Davidson,  center,  editor 
of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal,  presents  first  Julius  and 
Liliane  Davidson  Scholarships  to  Maryann  Greene  and  William  R. 
Jordan.  Recipients  are  journalism  students  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 


Petek  W.  Bryan — repoi-ter 
for  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current- 
Arpus— appointed  to  New  Mex¬ 
ico  House  of  Representatives. 


Harold  E.  Moore — executive 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and  the  Utica 
Daily  Press — returned  to  his 
desk  following  an  extended 
period  of  illness  and  conva¬ 
lescence. 


GET  A  CLEAR  PICTURE 

...  of  what  you  get  for  what  you  pay 
for  advertising  in  Baltimore! 


Figures  swmrlimes  blur  the  farts  when  you  examine  news¬ 
paper  rirriilation  in  Baltimore. 


For  instance,  you  ran  buy  “shadow  circulation"  (duplicated 
readership  that  you  pay  fur  TWICE)  ...  or  you  ran  buy 
the  NEWS-POST  and  pay  a  ONE  PAPER  RATE  for  Balti¬ 
more's  largest  unit  of  daily  circulation. 


Over  ONE  HALF  of  Baltimore's  families  read  the  NEWS- 
POST.  One  paper  paves  your  way  to  this  READY,  WILLING 
AND  ABLE  to  buy  market.  To  sell  aucce$$fully  in  Baltimore, 
use  tlie  NEWS-POST. 


Baltimore  News-Post 
and  Sunday  American 


Represe-nted  Sahonally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
with  Offices  in  Princivol  Cities 


Anson  Blake  Jackson  III 
— editor  of  the  Electric  Steel 
Foundry’s  ESCO  Ladle  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  since  World  War 
II — named  editor  of  the  Leba¬ 
non  (Ore.)  Express,  replacing 
Mervin  Jenkins  who  went  to 
a  similar  position  with  the 
Prineville  (Ore.)  Central  Ore¬ 
gonian. 


Graham  Sudberry — graduate 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
— now  a  reporter  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal.  LaRue  Gilleland,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  Honolulu  (T.H.) 
Advertiser  and  the  Los  Angela 
Times,  has  joined  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  copy  desk. 


Robert  0.  Lodmell — editor- 
publisher  of  Lake  Wales  (Fla.) 
Daily  Highlander,  and  Ralph 
Nicholson,  of  Tallahassee,  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  publisher — ap¬ 
pointed  to  Judicial  Council  of 
Florida. 


Jack  E.  Williams — assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Durham 
(N.C.)  Morning  Herald  — 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.C.)  Times,  succeeding 
Trow  Ford,  who  has  switched 
to  the  news  staff. 
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Tom  Aden — Associated  Press  j 
correspondent  at  Boise,  Idaho  ; 
— named  AP  regional  member¬ 
ship  executive  for  Oregon,  ( 
Washington  and  Idaho  to  al¬ 
low  Richard  Eimers  to  devote  I 
Petek  Dragon — publisher  of  full  time  to  his  duties  as  Port-  ‘ 
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the  Albion  Advertiser — elected 
president  of  the  Western  New 
York  Press  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  J.  Measer  of 
the  Amherst  Bee. 


land.  Ore.,  bureau  manager. 


On  the  Business  Side 


William  E.  King — state  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times — ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  for 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle- 


Robert  Martin  —  formerly 
on  the  sports  copy  desk,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Lawrence  King. 
former  copy  reader  on  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
and  Neil  Ball,  former  night 
editor  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal — joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 


Herald,  succeeding  J.  O.  Jones, 
retired. 


Evans  Clinchy — named  edu¬ 
cation  reporter,  Ha  rtfori 
(Conn.)  Times. 


John  P.  Pozel  —  former 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Tarentum  Valley  (Pa.) 
Daily  News — named  classified 
ad  manager  of  the  New  Ken¬ 
sington  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch, 
succeeding  George  Scott,  who 
has  joined  the  retail  staff. 


William  H.  Coffey  Jr- 
from  assistant  makeup  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  to 
city  staff,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mon- 
ing  News. 


D.  Sted.ma.n  Hanks,  acting 
auditor.  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  since  last  January, — 
named  auditor,  succeeding  the 
late  Cyril  J.  Kerber. 


Herschel  Wilson  —  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  State  College 
journalism  student — joined  the 
San  Diego  Union  as  night 
police  reporter. 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

{Continued  from  page  36) 


Mrs.  Leroy  Thomas — suc¬ 
ceeds  Willis  Winter  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Lebanon 
(Ore.)  Express  since  his  return 
to  the  University  of  Oregon. 


ihe  two  newspapers  .  .  .FRANK 
ROBINSON  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Herald 
Courier  and  Virginia-Tennessean 
to  become  publisher  of  the 
Elizahethton  (Tenn.)  Star,  He 
purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Star  from  HOWARD  ZUMBRO, 
former  publisher,  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  Southern 
Newspapers,  Guntersville,  Ala., 
with  which  the  Star  is  affiliated. 


Bill  Penfield — from  sports 
editor  of  High  Point  (N.C.) 
Enterprise  to  copy  desk,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  Journal. 


Dyke  Van  Remooler — art 
editor  of  the  New  Mexican, 
Santa  Fe,  succeeding  Dave 
Weber,  resigned. 


Robinson 


Dante  0.  Tranquille — chief 
photographer  of  the  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and  the 
U tica  Daily  Press — given  ex¬ 
ecutive  charge  of  the  entire 
photographic  and  wirephoto 
facilities  and  personnel  of  the 
newspapers. 


WILLIAM  HUFFMAN  JR.  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Wuconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily  Tribune.  He  has  been  co-pub¬ 
lisher  with  his  mother,  MRS.  LOUISE  HUFFMAN,  president  of 
the  publishing  company,  since  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
founded  the  daily.  The  new  publisher  has  been  with  the  Tribune 
since  1950. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  approach  is 
applied  to  a  feature  assignment 
by  John  Hlavacek.  UP  corres¬ 
pondent  in  India.  He's  seeking 
Rrst-hand  knowledge  on  charming 
a  cobra. 

versity  of  Colorado  school  of 
journalism  and  city  editor  of 
Lamar  (Colo.)  Daily  News 
until  recently — now  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rocky  Ford  (Colo.) 
Daily  Gazette. 


WALTER  1.  EVANS,  circulation  director  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard,  has  been 
named  circulation  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat.  Both  are  Newhouse  pa¬ 
pers.  JAMES  F.  JAE  continues  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  Clobe-Democrat. 


Mrs.  Dolly  Ziegler — gradu¬ 
ate  journalism  student  at  the 
University  of  Oregon — joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Cottage 
Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel. 


William  Norman  —  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 


JACKSON  BERGER,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sorlh  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times  since 
1947,  has  been  named  editor.  He  was  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Express. 


Mrs.  Helen  Knight — named 
society  editor  of  the  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Evening  Observer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Donna  Hutchin- 
Gene  Byer — from  the  New-  son. 
ton  Kansan  to  the  news  staff 
of  the  Topeka  (Kas.)  State 
Journal. 


FRANK  K.  MYERS  former  member  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  editorial  staff,  has  been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Bopkinsville  (Ky.)  New  Era.  He  succeeds  DUDLEY  H.  TAYLOR, 
who  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence  because  of  ill  health. 


Ron  Kull — reporter  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star — now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Topeka  (Kas.) 
Mrs.  Larry  Fenton — gradu-  Daily  Capital. 
ate  cum  laude  from  the  Uni-  {Continued  on  page  38) 


EDWIN  C.  KENNEDY  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  American  Weekly 
as  vicepresident  and  advertising 
director.  He  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  when  he  moved  a  year 
ago  to  a  special  assignment  on 
Puck-The  Comic  Weekly  .  .  . 

THOR  M.  SMITH,  who  joined 
the  AW  in  1952  after  having 
been  business  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  publisher  services. 


Open  memo  to  the  editor  who  asks 


Everything  is  new  when  new  eyes  see  it  To  you,  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  is  old  stuff,  but  this  time-tested  tale 
still  thrills  youngsters. 

Time-tested  SUN-TIMES  SYNDICATE  features  hold 
the  same  sure  apMal.  They  are  brand  new  to  readers  who 
have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  following  them  in  your 
newspaper. 

For  a  solid,  sound  investment  in  continuing  reader- 
interest — not  merely  transient  novelty — schedule  tested 
features  distributed  by 


Kennedy 


E.  R.  (BOB)  McDowell,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette- 
Telegraph,  has  been  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager.  He  joined  the  paper  as  production  man¬ 
ager  in  1947,  and  became  advertising  manager 
three  years  later  .  .  .  DOUG  NEELY,  who 
joined  the  Gazette-Telegraph’s  advertising  staff 
in  1949,  has  been  named  retail  ad  manager. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


McDowsll 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

{Continued  from  page  37) 


Everitt  Amis  —  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor — named  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  re¬ 
placing  Sam  Kahn,  who  retired. 
Archie  Quinn,  formerly  night 
city  editor,  now  assistant  CE. 
Tom  Micheal  takes  over  Mr. 
Quinn’s  post.  Bill  Sorrells 
from  church  editor  to  city  desk 
and  rewrite  with  Phil  Thomas 
in  as  church  editor. 

*  *  * 

Frank  R.  Millhouse — public 
relations  representative  of  the 
Illinois  secretary  of  state  the 
past  eight  years  and  former 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ill.)  State  Journal — now 
with  the  Southtown  Economist, 
Chicago  suburban  weekly. 

♦ 

Charles  Rixze  —  formerly 
with  the  city  staff  of  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat — joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Little 
Rock  Gazette.  Charles  All- 
bright,  discharged  from  the 
Army,  joined  the  Gazette’s  city 
staff. 

♦  ♦  * 

Forrest  L.  Miller  —  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. — 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
Robert  F.  Kelly,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspaperman,  now  man¬ 
aging  the  'Tribune’s  St.  Joseph- 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Bureau. 

9(c  ift  It; 

Dick  Baldwin  —  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  Post-Standard — married  to 
the  former  Betty  Quigley  of 
the  city  circulation  department 
of  the  same  new-spaper. 

Orville  Hancock — promoted 
to  editor  of  the  Magnolia  (Ark.) 
Daily  Banner  News,  and  James 
A.  Miner  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

*  m  tit 

Gregory  Chilson  —  formei-ly 
with  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times  and  Nom-ich  (N.  Y.) 
Sun — now  heading  the  Water- 
town  Bureau  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can. 

s|e 

Clarence  (Bud)  Nelson  — 
recently  a  fi'ee-lance  writer 
living  in  Wichita — hired  by  the 
El  Dorado  (Kas.)  Times  as 
sports  and  general  assignment 
reporter. 

*  # 

Jack  Mathews  —  son  of  E. 
W.  Mathews,  publisher  of  the 
Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch — ^joined 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  . 


By  Trent 


"The  wife  of  what  local  columnist  is  too  extravagant?" 


the  Dispatch  reportorial  staff. 

*  ♦  * 

William  Edwards  —  named 
editor  of  the  Newport  (Ark.) 
Daily  Independent. 

in 

Stephen  Rosenfeld  —  Har¬ 
vard  graduate  and  Marine  ve¬ 
teran — joined  the  staff  of  the 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Donald  S.  Merrick — former¬ 
ly  with  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  the  Morgantown 
(W.  Va.)  Dominion  Neivs  and 
the  Columbia.  S.  C.,  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press — now  pub¬ 
lic  information  officer  for  the 
South  Carolina  Military  Dis¬ 
trict,  Columbia. 

♦  ♦  * 

Frank  L.  Dennis — formerly 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post — to  teach  a  seminar 
course  in  the  law  of  the  press 
at  the  George  Washington 
Unive”sitv  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

John  Perry — from  editorial 
and  political  writer,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  to  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  Gov.  Le 
Roy  Collins. 

*  *  * 

Lou  IwLER — from  Beaver 
(Pa.)  Valley  Times  to  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Schoyer  public  relations 
firm,  Pittsburgh. 

*  «  * 

Russell  Harris  —  editorial 
staffer  for  the  Canton  (Ohio) 
Repository — named  director  of 
the  university  news  bureau  and 


instructor  in  the  school  of 

journalism  at  Kent  State  Uni¬ 

versity. 

*  #  « 

Robert  C.  Page  Jr. — city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer — resigned  to  do  public 
relations  work  for  the  North 
Carolina  State  Automobile  As¬ 
sociation  with  headquarters  in 
Charlotte. 

*  *  * 

H.  Earl  Barber  —  an  ex- 
United  Press  staffer  —  named 
legal  assistant  to  FCC  Com¬ 
missioner  Richard  A.  Mack, 
He  served  as  a  UP  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Miami,  Atlanta,  New 
York  and  London. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Kenneth  W.  Meckstroth — 
political  reporter  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  State  Journal  — 
joins  the  staff  of  Sen.  John  W. 
Bricker  of  Ohio  on  Oct.  15. 

*  *  ♦ 

Bertram  W.  Burns — resigned 
as  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Saugerties  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Post  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
personnel  department  of  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines 
Corp. 

♦  *  * 

Dick  Pitts — ex-Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Observer  and  Theatre 

Owners  of  America,  New  York 
— joined  the  Carolina  Motor 
Club,  Charlotte,  as  director  of 
the  Department  of  Civic  Af¬ 

fairs. 

*  *  * 

Raleigh  G.  Bryans — Atlanta 
Journal  staffer — to  teach  at  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  his  Alma  Mater,  for  one 
year. 


©bttuarg 

Stanwood  F.  Baumgartnk, 
60,  former  major  league  pitclwr 
and  for  the  past  25  years  1 1 
sports  writer  for  the  PhUadsl  * 
phia  Inquirer,  Oct.  4. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  H.  King,  veteran  As¬ 
sociated  Press  photographer 
who  served  as  pool  coordinator 
at  General  MacArthur’s  Head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II,  Oct.  10,  at 
Sausilto,  Calif.;  age  63. 

*  *  * 

Asa  Patrick,  75,  editor  of  the 
Weatherford  CTex.)  Daily  Her- { 
aid,  1919-194’7,  and  author  of 
poems  and  short  stories,  Oct  9 
at  Weatherford. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Austin,  69,  railroad 
trade  magazine  publisher  and 
former  newspaper  advertising 
executive  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct 
2. 

*  «  * 

William  S.  Edgar,  of  the 
Montreal  (P.Q.)  Herald  editor¬ 
ial  staff,  Oct.  3. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Horton  Flynt,  74,  for¬ 
mer  associate  owner  of  the 
Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal,  i-ecently. 

«  *  * 

Leslie  B.  DeCastro,  72, 
credit  manager  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Ill.)  State  Journal 
years,  Oct.  2. 

♦  *  • 

Eugene  P.  Hunter,  57,  re¬ 
tired  photographer  for  the  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sept  26. 

«  *  « 

Frank  M.  Kelley,  70,  staffer 
for  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Stir 
Journal  until  he  retired  two 
years  ago,  Oct.  2. 

*  *  * 

John  (Brownie)  Brown, - 
65,  city  editor  of  the  Houghtn 
(Mich.)  Daily  Mining  Gazettt, 
Sept.  27. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Harry  R.  LePoidevw, 
wife  of  the  co-publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Radu 
(Wis.)  Jouma’-Times  and  Ri- 
dio  Station  WRJN  as  well  n 
secretary  of  the  WisconiiB 

Daily  League,  Sept.  25. 

*  *  * 

Lillian  Blackstone,  veteru 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Tim» 
newswoman.  Sept.  24. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Louise  F.  Brand, 
waukee  Sentinel  city  editor  dw- 1 
ing  early  1900s,  Sept.  25. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Mathews,  89,  a  found¬ 
er  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
Sept.  27.  He  came  to  Washing 
ton  in  1887  as  a  correspondent  | 
for  the  Chicago  DaVy  Newt.  I 
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LONDON  LETTER 

Prices  Raised 
To  Meet  Hike 
In  Pay  Seales 

By  Bethami  Probst 

London 

Fleet  Street  has  broken  its 
tradition  of  a  united  forward 
march  to  higher  prices  to  meet 
higher  costs  and  a  circulation 
war  is  breaking  out  all  over. 

Three  of  the  “popular”  na¬ 
tional  newspapers  —  the  News 
Chronicle,  Daily  Herald  and 
Daily  Mirror — raised  their  sales 
price  from  l%d.  to  2d.  (2%c), 
while  the  Daily  Express  and 
Daily  Mail  held  steady  at  md. 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  whose  circulation  has 
been  slipping  further  behind 
the  Mirror’s,  is  promoting  its 
stable  price  as  part  of  a  “su¬ 
preme  effort  to  maintain  or  re¬ 
duce  the  present  cost  of  living.” 
It  is  launching  a  $42,000  "jack¬ 
pot”  contest. 

The  increase  follows  the 
granting  of  a  1214%  wage  raise 
to  the  mechanical  trade  unions. 
Editorial  workers  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  JouiTialists  have  just 
accepted  a  14%  increase  to 
$49.98  in  London.  Trade  sources 
estimate  the  new  wage  hikes 
will  cost  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors’  Association 
between  $3,500,000  and  $4,200,- 
000  annually. 

The  last  widespread  price 
rise  took  place  in  May,  1951, 
when  seven  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  three  evening  pa¬ 
pers  left  the  “penny  press”  fold 
forever  and  started  charging 
one  and  one-half  pence. 

The  evening  papers  went  up 
another  half-penny  after  the 
strike. 

The  three  “quality”  papers 
retain  their  old  prices:  The 
Times  at  4d.,  the  Daily  Tele- 


icle  (circulation:  1*,4 -million) 
went  down  3%. 

The  newspapers’  gamble  that 
a  half-penny  price  increase 
would  more  than  cover  any  loss 
in  sales  has  thus  paid  off. 

Their  hold  on  readers  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy  compared 
with  the  7-12%  circulation  drop 
felt  by  the  evening  papers  after 
they  went  up  to  2d. 

Meanwhile,  the  largest  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  News  of  the  World, 
(circulation:  nearly  8  millions) 
reported  a  $712,854  drop  in  an¬ 
nual  trading  profits  to  $1,232,- 
766.  Net  profit  for  the  year 
ending  in  June  was  $658,767,  a 
fall  of  $317,370. 


New  INS  Post 
For  C.  A.  Smith 

Kingsbury  Smith,  general 
manager  of  INS  and  INP,  has 
announced  the 
\  appointment  of 

Smith,  London 
bureau  chief, 
iy  a  s  European 

adminis- 
m  a  n  - 

new 

o  A  c  iL  assignment 
C.  A.  Smith  broadens  the 

operational  responsibilities  of 


Charles  Smith,  who  continues 
in  charge  of  the  London  bureau 
and  of  INP’s  European  photo 
operations. 

Charles  Smith  has  been  with 
INS  33  years.  He  joined  the 
London  staff  in  1922  after  pre¬ 
vious  service  with  the  London 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times. 
• 

Killer  Sentenced 

Singapore 
A  25-year-old  truck  driver, 
Ong  Ah  Too,  has  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  being  a  member  of 
the  mob  which  murdered  UP 
(Correspondent  Gene  Symonds 
here  May  12. 


SANDIEGO^BIGGER 


TOTAL  MILITARY 


graph  at  2d.  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  at  3d. 

The  tabloid  Daily  Sketch, 
which  went  up  to  2d.  more  than 
two  years  ago  when  it  came 
under  new  management,  is  also 
holding  steady.  Its  boast  that 
it  is  “the  fastest  growing  paper 
in  the  country” — up  nearly  half 
a  million  copies  daily  in  two 
years  and  “still  rising” — pre¬ 
sumably  encouraged  its  rivals 
to  venture  upwards  too. 

The  Mirror  dipped  less  than 
1%,  according  to  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector  A.  E.  Ashwell. 

The  Laborite  Daily  Herald 
lost  2%  of  its  1% -million  read¬ 
ers.  The  Liberal  News  Chron- 
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From  Wars  to  Sports 


Boni,  Readers  Match 


Grid  Score 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Bill  Boni,  who  learned  all 
about  the  hazards  of  sticking 
his  neck  out  on  Pacific  islands 
during  World 
War  II,  is  still 
at  his  favorite 
pastime,  though 
in  slightly  less 
dangerous 
circumstances. 
These  days  he 
tries  to  call 
the  turns  on 
ball  games  in¬ 
stead  of  bombs. 
Mistakes,  he 
finds,  are  easier  to  live 
through,  but  harder  to  live 
down. 

Bill  does  his  out-on-a-limb 
climbing  in  the  pages  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review, 
where  he  has  been  sports  edi¬ 
tor  since  1952.  Each  football 
.season  since  he  started  on  the 
job,  five  other  experts  from  the 


Guesses 

sports  department  and  one  ama¬ 
teur  from  the  news  desk  have 
vied  with  Bill  for  top  honors  in 
the  week’s  pigskin  scores.  This 
year,  just  to  keep  things  in¬ 
teresting,  he  invited  several 
thousand  readers  into  the  act. 

Welcome  Competition 
Spokesman-Review  sports  mill 
pounders  figure  they  might  as 
well  take  on  all  comers.  In¬ 
creasingly,  over  the  past  three 
years,  followers  of  the  S-R  have 
been  checking  the  guessers  and 
writing  in  boastfully  when  they 
took  them  to  town.  And  there 
is  already  so  much  competition 
among  the  seven  that  a  few' 
thousand  more  won’t  throw 
them  off  stride. 

In  fact,  the  six  full-time  S-R 
sports  writers  over  the  past  two 
seasons  have  become  used  to 
taking  a  beating  from  an  “out¬ 
sider.”  Art  Wild,  blue-pencil 
copy  chopper  from  the  news 
desk,  has  been  with  the  prog- 


owe  imke' 
ijm  IASI 


Day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year,  advertising 
specialists,  artists,  and  editors  are  at  work  producing 
America’s  No.  I  Church  Feature,  the  Keister  “Sup¬ 
port  the  Church”  series.  Their  work  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  this  WEEKLY  series, 
which  is  recognized  by  newspapermen  and  church 
leaders  as  the  finest  church  page  produced  anywhere. 

Why  not  let  this  qualified  staff  solve  your  church 
page  problems  for  you?  Complete  art-work  and  text 
is  prcxluced  in  mat  form  complete,  eliminating  for 
you  the  work  and  expense  of  art,  editing,  engraving, 
make-up,  etc. 

Reasonable  rates  are  made  possible  only  by  the  great 
demand  for  this  fine  series.  Over  900  newspapers  now 
run  the  “Support  the  Church”  series  regularly. 

Write  today  for  rates  (based  on  your  circulation 
figures  and  on  size  of  mat  selected)  and  proofs. 


STRAS9UR6,  VIQGINIA 


nosticators  from  the  beginning. 
The  first  year  he  bowed  be¬ 
fore  the  skill  of  George  Cheek, 
specialist  in  high  school  sports, 
but  for  the  last  two  seasons  Art 
has  gone  ‘Wild’  with  his 
guesses  to  finish  on  top  of  the 
league. 

Each  week,  in  the  wake  of 
Saturday’s  upsets  and  shoo-ins, 
comes  that  blue  Monday  when 
the  percent  of  accuracy  is  re¬ 
corded.  The  sports  writers  are 
learning  to  stand  in  awe  of 
Wild  and  his  complex  battery 
of  recorded  records  which  out¬ 
does  even  their  wide  background 
information.  Not  only  the 
standings  of  each  individual 
man  are  recorded,  but  also  01’ 
Man  Consensus  (the  average 
for  them  all). 

No  Pundits 

Like  all  forecasting  it  is  not 
taken  too  seriously.  Bill  ex¬ 
plains:  “We  keep  it  in  the 
lighter  touch,  not  considering 
ourselves  seriously.  In  fact  we 
are  no  pundits.”  This  approach 
helps  to  make  it  liveable  around 
the  cluster  of  sports  desks  near 
the  entrance  to  the  S-R  city 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
building. 

Besides  managing  his  big- 
time  guessing  game.  Bill  often 
covers  in  person  his  far-flung 
empire  of  college,  high  school, 
professional  and  amateur  sports 
events  hundreds  of  miles  apart. 
But  the  S-R’s  dynamic  sports 
editor  has  long  been  one  to 
travel  great  distances. 

At  five  he  left  his  native 
Netherlands  with  his  family  and 
came  to  New  York  City.  That 
remained  his  home  until  he  en¬ 
tered  Harvard.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  of  study  at  (jam- 
bridge,  he  returned  to  New 
York,  getting  his  first  job  with 
the  New  York  Post.  Six  years 
later  he  moved  to  the  Associated 
Press,  working  on  sports  start¬ 
ing  in  1937.  Altogether,  he 
•stayed  with  the  AP  for  nine 
years,  but  in  1942  switched  the 
nature  of  his  work  to  become 
a  war  correspondent.  He  moved 
through  such  Pacific  theatres 
of  news  and  action  as  New 
Guinea,  Australia  and  China- 
Burma-India,  picking  up  several 
hunks  of  shrapnel  and  a  Purple 
Heart. 

Europe,  Too 

Before  war  ended  he  bounced 
back  through  the  United  States 
and  to  Europe'  where  he  took 
an  assignment  that  was  defi¬ 
nitely  down  his  special  alley — 
that  of  establishing  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  AP  bureau  out  of  the 
confusion  of  Holland’s  release 
from  occupation. 

By  candlelight.  Bill  took  AP 
broadcasts  by  radio,  trans¬ 


lated  them  from  English  to 
Dutch  and  typed  off  all  the  car¬ 
bons  that  could  be  loaded  into 
his  ‘mill.’  Closing  chore  of  thoae 
wearing  nights  was  to  beat  the 
dawn  by  sometimes  persontQi 
delivering  these  flimsies  to  AP 
clients  in  Amsterdam. 

Romance  also  came.  AfteY  he 
had  married  a  Dutch  bride.  Bill 
switched  to  a  job  with  Star  ani 
Stripes,  then  put  out  at  Pfnnj. 
stadt,  near  Darmstadt,  Germa¬ 
ny. 

In  1947  he  and  his  wife  and 
their  two  girls  (another  girl 
has  since  joined  the  family) 
sailed  for  the  United  Statea 
The  Bonis  preferred  to  raiit 
their  family  in  the  wide  spaces 
of  the  Northwest.  So  Bifl 
checked  in  with  an  AP  wsn 
time  buddy,  Murlin  Spencw, 
bureau  head  for  Washingtoa 
and  Alaska. 

With  Spencer’s  introductioa, 

Bill  lined  up  a  job  with  the 
Seattle  Times,  switching  in  1950 
to  Seattle  Post-Intelligesetr 
sports.  Then  in  the  summer  of 
1952  he  jumped  the  Cascades  in 
Washington  state  to  become 
sports  editor  for  the  Spokane 
morning  daily. 

Still  on  the  Go 

Column-wise,  Bill  is  still 
jumping  around,  though  locked 
within  his  special  empire  most  " 
of  the  time.  Readers  never  know 
what’s  coming  next.  Bill’s  sports 
section  has  blossomed  with  new 
slants  on  stories,  new  headline  * 
style.*,  even  occasional  crusades. 
Only  hitch  in  the  picture  has 
been  the  embarrassing  fact  that 
Bill  has  never  even  come  close  I 
to  winning  his  own  forecasting 
marathon. 

But  hope  .  .  .  This  fall  may 
be  his.  It’s  almost  the  same 
starting  field.  There  are  still 
seven  from  the  home  office,  in¬ 
cluding  unbeatable  Art  Wild. 
Then  of  course  there  are  all 
those  thousands  of  readers  who  ■ 
likewise  are  trying  each  week 
to  call  30  games  (Inland  Em-  | 
pire  high  school  and  college  tilts  i 
and  the  big  games  of  the  na-  f 
tion).  Many  may  be  unhappy 
about  the  results,  but  the  S-R’s 
circulation  men  aren’t  likely  to 
be  among  them. 

California  Directory  I 

Los  Ancelb  I 

California  Newspaper  Pah-  : 
lishers  Association’s  28th  annual 
California  Newspaper  Directory 
is  off  the  press,  it  is  announced 
by  Walter  Kane,  president.  R 
includes  advertising  rates,  * 
listing  of  CNPA  weeklies  and 
dailies  by  counties  and  of  out¬ 
side-state  CNPA  dailies  in 
Alaska,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Ore  . 
gon,  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii-  | 
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Little  Leagues  mean  Local  Interest 


When  photo-journal 

From  a  report  by  the  Rome, 
Sport  page  readership  takes  a  terrific  jump 
when  Mom  ’n  Dad  start  looking  it  over  for 
pictures  of  Junior  in  action  in  the  Little 
League  games.  Ed  I.  Bernd,  Editor  of  the 
Rome,  Georgia,  News-Tribune  tells  it: 

“Hundreds  of  kids  are  mixed  up  in  the 
Little  League  in  Rome.  So,  when  they  held 
the  state  tournament  here,  we  planned  a  big, 
special  ‘LL’  layout  on  our  sport  page.  Well 
. . .  people  read  that  page  who  had  never 
cracked  the  sport  section  in  their  lives.  We 
could  tell  it  from  the  big  demand  for  extra 
copies  of  the  paper.  And  we  could  tell  it 
from  the  tremendous  crowds  that  showed 
up  for  the  games. 

(I  to  r)  Sports  Ed.  Bob  Honson, 
Photogrophor  Don  Roberts  and  Edi¬ 
tor  Bernd  plon  the  ''LL**  layout. 
Background  of  awards  attests  to 
past  success. 


ism  tells  the  story! 

Go.,  News-Tribune 

“With  us  local  pictures  are  like  local 
stories  . . .  they  rank  first  in  importance.  Con¬ 
sequently  every  member  of  our  news  staff 
has  become  an  enthusiastic  photographer. 
We  probably  use  more  local  photos  than 
any  other  paper  our  size . . .  from  150  to  as 
high  as  220  every  month.  And  they  cover  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  spot  news,  society,  fea¬ 
tures,  sports  and  area.  Putting  our  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  to  work  this  way  has  been 
enormously  profitable.” 

•  You  can  also  capitalize  on  local  interest  through  the 
imaginative  use  of  photo-journalism  .  .  .  and  the  con¬ 
trolled,  economical  reproduction  made  possible  by 
the  Scan-A-Graver.  Write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  Dept.  I00-I2AI. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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Hugh  Dasbach 
Retires  from 
K.  C.  Star 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  newspaper  career  of  more 
than  50  years  ended  this  week 
with  the  retirement  of  Hugh 
Dasbach,  director  of  circulation 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star.  He 
obtained  his  first  job  with  the 
newspaper  in  1903  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  it  was  “only  tem¬ 
porary.” 

Succeeding  Mr.  Dasbach  is  J. 
R.  (Bob)  O’Donnell,  an  employe 
of  the  Star  since  1928.  He  has 
been  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  since  1953. 


M(0.f>0We 


M/nttaers 


LET  'EM  ROLLI — Jack  Howard,  right,  president  of  Scripps-Howw^ 
Newspapers,  gives  his  personal  approval  to  the  new  tabloid-sixe  foriNf 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Press  as  he  and  Editor  Walter  R.  Humpkny 
receive  the  first  copies  off  the  press.  A  Sunday  edition  has  been  addsd. 


mu-  .  where  morning-&-evening 
coverage  reaches  oil  of  the  107,553 
city  zone  population,  a  market  bal¬ 
anced  by  industry,  military  and  agri¬ 
culture— ideal  for  tests. 

THE  WACO  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
THE  WACO  TIMES  HERALD 


Saunders  Wins 
DSJ  Medal 

Chicago 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citim 
Patriot, 


Ex-Newsman  Named 
To  McGraw-Hill  PR 

Julian  H.  Boone,  since  1952 
promotion  manager  of  Power, 
a  McGraw-Hill  publication,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the 
communication  and  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  a  new  position. 
Frances  Fisk,  manager  of  the 
department  since  1943,  con¬ 
tinues  in  that  position  under  Mr. 
Boone. 

A  former  newspaperman,  Mr. 
Boone  worked  for  the  Twin 
Falls  (Idaho)  Daily  News,  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  and  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

In  1944  Mr.  Boone  became 
promotion  manager  of  spot  sales 
for  the  American  Broadcasting 


Dasbach  O'Donnell 

Mr.  Dasbach  began  working 
for  the  Star  as  an  office  boy  in 
the  editorial  department.  He 
was  hired  because  several  regu¬ 
lar  boys  living  across  the  Kaw 
river  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
were  unable  to  report  for  work 
because  of  the  1903  flood.  He 
was  14.  After  working  on  a 
temporary  basis  for  several 
days  Mr.  Dasbach  was  hired 
permanently  by  Col.  William 
Rockhill  Nelson.  He  went  to 
work  at  a  $2  weekly  salary  in 
the  circulation  department. 

At  the  urging  of  Col.  Nelson, 
the  youth  also  began  studying 
business  subjects  at  night 
school.  He  advanced  to  posi¬ 
tions  as  night  foreman  in  the 
mailing  room,  assistant  country 
circulation  manager,  country 
circulation  manager  and  finally 
director  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  Da.sbach  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  association  and  is  a 
member  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  has  suffered  from  a 
heart  ailment  several  years. 


is  the  1955  winner  of 
the  University 

10  f  Minnesota 
award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  sen- 
ice  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

A  medal  and 
certificate  sym- 
bo  1  i  c  of  the 
award  will  be 
presented  to  Mr. 
Saunders  Oct. 
17  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  here  at 
the  Drake  Hotel.  Award  recipi¬ 
ents  are  selected  by  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  school  of  journalism  fa¬ 
culty  from  nominations  made  by 
Inland  members. 

Mr.  Saunders  began  as  a  re 
porter  on  the  Grand  Rapidt 
(Mich.)  News  in  1909  and  has 
continued  in  journalism  without 
interruption  since  that  time. 
His  progress  through  newspa¬ 
per  ranks  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Kalamazoo  and  Detroit  led  him 
to  the  editor’s  chair  in  Jacksoi 


AUdim.  .  center  of  Texas  gov¬ 
ernment  and  education,  a  city  of 
169,311  covered  completely  every  day 
—where  high  payrolls  resulted  In 
$190,394,000  retail  sales  In  1953. 

THE  AUSTIN 
AMERICAN -STATESMAN 


. , .  top-flight  test  market,  with  cover¬ 
age  concentrated  in  the  city  zone,  a 
total  net  income  of  $115  million  and 
close  to  $90  million  in  retail  soles— 
where  9  out  of  10  families  buy  the 
News. 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 


Must  Markets  for 
Important 
Schedules 


paigned  successfully  for  needed 
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For  the  full  story  on  the  values  1,161  media  get  from  their 
Service-Ads,  see  Standard  Rate’s  own  Service-Ad  in  the 
front  of  any  edition  of  SRDS;  or  call  a  Standard  Rate 
Service-Salesman. 

N.Y.C..* Murray  Hill  9-6620  •  CHI.- Hollycourt  5-2400  •  L.  A.- Dunkirk  2-8576 

fiotei  According  to  a  study  of  SRDS  use  made  by  National  Analysts, 
Inc.,  87%  of  all  account  men  interviewed  make  use  of  one  or  more  of 


the  SRDS  publications. 


No  Stand-out  •  rp 

With  all  the  explosive  quali-  JT  03.llJ.r0  A  0331 
ties  of  the  seven  exciting  games,  I  ^ 

it  is  still  difficult  to  single  out  I  fnfi 

one  picture  and  say,  “This  is 

it.  This  is  the  best  shot  of  the  T71  Ol  *  1 

Series.”  T  OF  ohiD  L«r3sh 

There  have  been  many  top  ^ 

sequences  —  notably  Noren's  Charleston,  S.  C. 

acrobatic  catch  and  several  of  Photographer  Richard  But- 
Berra  on  the  basepaths — but  as  bage  and  Reporter  B  e  1  v  i  n 
for  stills,  well,  perhaps  that  Horres  of  the  Charleston  Ev^ 
one  of  Snider’s  leap  is  as  good  ning  Post  obtained  a  reinark- 
as  any.  There  just  isn’t  a  stand-  able  story  and  series  of  pic- 
out,  such  as  a  Gionfriddo-ish  tures  Oct.  5  as  eyewitnesses 
catch  of  a  DiMaggio  blast.  when  a  huge  tanker  rammed 
Pick  out  anything  else  you  into  a  draw  bridge  here, 
want,  though,  and  it’s  there:  Horres  had  requested  the 

Sandy  Amoros  watching  Bob  photographer  from  City  Editor 
Cerv’s  pinch-hit  homerun  soar  Arthur  Wilcox  when  he  had 
into  the  stands;  Clem  Labine  news  that  the  big  tanker  would 
leaping  with  joy  after  a  Brook-  navigate  the  narrow  channel  of 
lyn  victory;  Yankee  co-owner  the  Ashley  River.  As  a  result, 
jokingly  protecting  himself  with  Burbage  was  trailing  the 

a  mitt  and  helmet  after  being  t)ig  ship  in  a  small  boat  as  it 
conked  by  a  foul  ball  the  day  niade  its  way  through  the 
before;  Manager  Stengel  walk-  drawn  bridge, 
ing  up  and  down  in  the  dug-  He  was  taking  pictures  when 
out;  Mickey  Mantle  sitting  dis-  suddenly  the  huge  vessel  swung 
consolately  on  the  dugout  steps,  into  the  bridge  and  crumpled  it 
bat  in  hand — just  in  case.  don’t  remember,  in  the 

^  .  excitement,  how  I  managed  to 

No  Easy  Assignment  changing  holders,”  Mr. 

These,  and  many  more,  were  Burbage  said.  “I  didn’t  have  a 
To  the  best  of  memory,  they  up  for  full  study  of  the  readers,  film  pack  but  had  to  use  two- 
haven’t  missed  even  a  Casey  Anyone  who  attended  the  games  shot  holders.  I  just  kept  shoot- 
Stengel  wink.  or  saw  them  on  television  had  ing.” 

- a  chance  the  next  day  to  re-  Mr.  Horres,  meanwhile,  was 

live  the  highlights  without  the  covering  the  story  from  a  van- 
feeling  the  photographers  had  tage  point  on  the  road  beside 

Jri - i  missed  anything  important.  the  bridge  and  telephoning  his 

P- — /_  — More  credit  is  due  the  men  story  to  the  Post  in  time  to 
\  \  appreciate  that  a  make  the  first  edition. 

^  - 1 — I — j  World  Series  is  no  easy  assign-  • 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


World  Series  Picture 
Coverage  Excellent 


(Feria  de  la  Paz  y  Confraternidad  del  Mundo  Libre) 

— -  December  20,  1 955 

through  Spring,  1956 
CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 

Come  to  the  Fair  and  see  the  wonders 
25  years  of  progress  have  produced 
■  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  exhibited 
r  ■  along  with  major  industrial  achieve- 
aients  of  many  other  nations  in  a 
/  n  spectacular  new  setting  especially  de- 
/m  signed  for  this  impressive  exposition. 
;■  Combine  progress  with  pleasure  by 
enjoying  the  “Land  of  Discovery,” 
Island  of  Paradise  in  the  temperate 
Caribbean.  So  .  .  . 


For  Information:  DOMINICAN  INFORMATION  CENTER 
507  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  7-7834 
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Above,  against  a  background  of  complex  tele¬ 
phone  switching  equipment,  is  William  J. 
Murray,  an  installation  expert  with  Western 
Electric,  the  manufacturing  and  supply  unit 
of  the  Bell  System. 

Since  joining  us  as  a  central  office  equip¬ 
ment  installer  in  Pasadena,  more  than  45 
years  ago,  Bill  has  held  down  a  number  of 
installation  assignments  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  as  foreman,  area  supervisor,  district 
superintendent  and  now  as  manager.  Busy 
as  he  has  been  with  his  work.  Bill  has 
found  time  to  participate  in  many  com¬ 


munity  activities  as  well  as  his  main  hobbies 
of  mountaineering  and  conservation. 

He  is  just  one  of  more  than  12,000  employ¬ 
ees  who  have  been  with  Western  Electric  at 
least  twenty-five  years.  Over  37,000  of  our 
100,000  people  have  been  with  us  ten  years. 

We  think  this  says  Western  Electric  people 
are  convinced  their  company  is  a  pretty  good 
place  to  work.  Doing  our  Bell  System  job  has 
called  for  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  tools  and  equipment,  but  above  all 
it  has  required  the  loyalty,  long  experience  and 
highly  developed  skills  of  our  people. 


MANUfACTUKING  AND  SUPPLY  UNIT  Of  THl  BClt  SYSTEM 
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The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 

Another  Century 


was  once  kidnaped, 


escaping 

unharmed.  His  40  years  on  the 
two  papers  extended  from  the 
city’s  graft  trials  that  sent  a 
mayor  to  prison  through  the 
Preparedness  Day  parade  bomb¬ 
ing  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
tracted  battle  to  free  Tom 
Mooney  from  prison. 

William  Randolph  Hearst 
entered  the  afternoon  scene 
here  in  1913  by  purchase  of  the 
Call,  no  longer  the  Morning 
Call.  When  Fremont  Older 
sought  to  embark  on  a  drive 
to  free  Mooney,  the  owners 
balked  and  Mr.  Hearst  prompt¬ 
ly  hired  the  crusader. 

Plays  Dual  Role 
Mr.  Hearst  purchased  the 
Bulletin  in  1929  and  merged 
the  two  dailies  on  August  29 
of  that  year.  It  was  in  194fi 
publisher  was  shot  down  in  the  that  he  named  “Cobbie”  Cob- 
street  by  Supeiwisor  James  lent?.,  who  had  been  the  first 
Casey  following  charges  in  the  Call  managing  editor  under  the 
Bulletin  that  a  $40,000  bribe  Hearst  ownership,  to  the  pub- 
had  been  offered  the  jury  hear-  lishership.  Mr.  Coblentz  had 
ing  the  murder  trial  of  Charles  gone  to  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
Corn,  a  gambler  held  for  the  aminer  after  two  years  on  the 
slaying  of  a  U.  S.  Marshal.  Call.  There  he  rose'  to  the  pub- 
became  San  James  King  died  six  days  lishership  and  later  l)ecame 
after  he  was  shot  down,  and  supervising  editor  of  all  the 
The  lusty  his  death  signalled  action  by  Hearst  Newspapers. 

an  aroused  citizenry.  The  Vig-  Throughout  the  Call-Bulletin 
ilantes  reorganized,  armed  and  benefited  from  the  affiliation 
Cora  and  Casey,  of  top  newsmen.  John  Francis 
They  hanged  both  after  a  “Jack”  Neylan,  now  a  San 
and  then  moved  to  re-  Francisco  attorney,  was  a 
!  the  city  government  Morning  Call  publisher.  .4u- 
thors  Kathleen  Norris,  Rose 
Wilder  Lane  and  Evelyn  Wells 
were  among  staffers. 

T.  A.  Dorgan,  the  immortal 
The  Tad,  was  on  both  papers.  Rube 
Goldberg  once  drew  for  the  old 
aod  Bulletin.  Jimmy  Hatlo  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Call-Bulletin 
con  Damon  Runyon  had  early  by¬ 
lines  in  the  two  dailies,  to  name 
Call  just  a  few. 

1856,  jt  ^as  when  the  Call-Bulletin 
arles  entered  its  new  plant  on  April 
until  15^  1940,  that  Mr.  Hearst 

i'ing  wrote  the  lines  that  later  in- 
I’ick-  spired  Mr.  Coblentz’  reference 
“rest  tQ  tjje  “soul  of  a  newspaper." 
John  “Modern  improvements  in 
the  mechanics  and  construction 
there  will  be,  of  course,  but 
Porfc  there  cannot  be  any  improve- 
later  uient  in  the  mind  and  heart 
ager  gnd  soul  of  the  newspaper  it¬ 
self,  founded  nearly  a  century 
Fi-emont  Older  became  man-  ago  by  James  King  of  William, 
aging  editor  of  the  Bulletin  in  the  late  publisher  then  declared. 
1895  after  serving  the  Call  in  “In  journalistic  thought, 

posts  ranging  from  printer  to  mind  means  the  ability  to  ex¬ 
city  editor.  His  impressive  serv-  ecute  the  functions  and  obliga- 
ice  to  the  two  papers  extended  tions  of  the  newspaper, 
over  a  total  of  40  years.  “Heart  means  the  high  con- 

The  roughness  of  the  early  ception  of  honor  and  duty  in- 
days  continued.  True,  editors  volved  in  newspaper  ethics, 
no  longer  duelled  with  pistols,  “And  soul  means  the  d«P 

as  two  did  in  the  1850’s.  Nor  determination  accurately  to  in- 
were  they  beaten  by  irate  sub-  form  the  public  and  devotdij 
scribers.  But  Fremont  Older  to  serve  the  public  welfare. 


Of  Service  Planned 


By  ('aiii|)l>cll  Watson 

San  Francisco  look  to  the  future.  Its  plans 
“It  is  the  soul  of  a  newspaper  are  for  another  century  of  serv- 
shining  out  from  a  welter  of  ice  through  what  Leo  Ihle, 
type  and  ink  that  counts  with  present  publisher,  defines  as 
a  freedom-loving  people.”  “further  unbroken  editorial 

— So  declared  Edmond  D.  continuity.”  Botl 
Coblentz  in  his  book,  “News-  the  Bulletin,  he 
men  Speak.”  In  mind  at  the  gan  as  dailies  ai 
time  was  the  San  Francisco  tinned.  The  tv 
Call-Bulletin,  of  which  he  was  were  merged  in 
publisher  for  a  decade.  Centennial 

From  its  beginning,  the  Bui-  q-uj  ni„teau  ( 
letin  burned  with  a  bright  had  its  Lginnin 
flame  that  in  six  months  car-  ^  ^he 

ried  It  into  the  circulation  lead-  appropriat 

ership  of  this  city  which  has  soeiated  with  Nx 
been  the  spawning  ground  of 
hundreds  of  newspapers.  Its  founded  by 

very  zeal  cocked  the  guns  William,  who  a 
which  sent  Its  first  publisher  to  fixation  to  his  i 
a  martyr’s  death.  himself  fr 

Other  greats  picked  up  the 
torch,  and  this  month  the 

newspaper  marks  the  anniver-  p^.^ncisco’s  first  crusading  edi 
sary  of  a  full  century  of  daily  ^  - 

service.  Its  affiliated  Call  is 

now  nearly  99  years  old.  excitement  of  the  Gold  Rush 

_  ®  days.  Corrupt  politicians  and  demanded 

IMM  I  S«"K«ters  held  sway. 

1  four-page  sheet  began  as  “trial,” 

C  smallest  newspaper  in  the  organize 

■  <^Ry-  It  was  shortly  to  bring  by  peaceful  means, 

fc  about  law  and  order.  Within  4(J-year 

K  «*r^nfTTTS  iM  I  m  A  months  its  circulation  was 

if  ntYtiV  the  largest  in  the  Far  West.  Thomas  Starr 

!  But  before  another  month  the  Bu  letin  s 


U’O'Kak 


#  Many  featui^  make 
the  GOSS  RoU-O-Mat 
a  stereotype  favorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
control  and  micrometer 
impression  adjustment 
mt^e  it  an  efficient,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit.  Sturdily 
built  and  with  a  free 
wheeling  roller  bearing 
tqiper  cylinder,  it  prem¬ 
ia  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 
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la  ime 
my  own  boys 
to  be  oilmen^ 


by  Bud  Wilkinson 

Head  Football  Coach, 
University  of  Oklahoma 


ent  lie,  there’s  sure  to 
be  a  n^xt  spot  in  the  oil 
industry. 

That’s  reason  enough 
for  young  people  to 
choose  oil  as  a  career.  Bud  will 

But,  in  mv  opinion,  the  Unm 

there  s  an  even  more  footlxill- 

ix)werful  drawing  card  '^*”*‘* 

—  It  IS  the  intensely  in  the  oil 

competitive  spirit  of  "'ty  to  e\ 

the  oil  industry ! 

Any  football  coach, 
of  course,  has  great  faith  in  the 
benefits  of  competition.  Every 
day  we  see  how  it  brings  out  the 
very  liest  in  the  Ixiys  we  coach. 
And  I  don’t  just  mean  the  compe¬ 
tition  with  a  rival  athlete  or  team. 

I  mean  a  boy’s  competition  with 
himself  to  realize  his  own  poten¬ 
tial  as  fully  as  possible  — to  push 
himself  lieyond  the  best  he’s  ever 
done  before. 

That’s  how  competition  builds 
good  men.  And,  by  the  same  to¬ 
ken,  competition  is  good  for  an 
industry,  too.  Competition  among 
U.  S.  oil  companies  is  so  keen  that 
each  company  can  only  stay  ahead 
of  its  rivals  bv  continuallv  reach¬ 


Almost  half  the  boys  who  play 
football  for  me  at  Oklahoma 
go  into  the  oil  business.  This  re¬ 
markably  high  percentage  is  no 
accident.  You  see,  out  here  in  the 
oil  country,  we  have  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  watch  America’s  oil 
industry  in  action.  And,  frankly  — 
we  like  what  we  see. 

Many  a  boy  has  heard  me  say 
that  the  oil  business  is  an  ideal  ca¬ 
reer  for  young  Americans.  Here’s 
why  I  feel  that  wav:  First,  there  is 
the  great  variety  of  opjx)rtunity. 
I’m  told  there  are  over  40,(XX)  U.  S. 
oil  companies— and,  judging  from 
the  numlier  of  oil  company  job  re¬ 
cruiters  who  search  for  talent  on 
this  campus,  I  can  well  believe  it. 

This  great  numlx'r  of  cximpanies 
means  lots  of  jobs.  But,  more  im¬ 
portantly,  in  the  complex  oil  busi¬ 
ness,  it  means  over  2,0(H)  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  jobs.  Oil  companies 
don’t  j»ist  need  geologists,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  research  scientists  — 
they  also  need  e\erything  from 
good  accountants  and  salesmen  to 
aerial  photographers  and  oil  tank¬ 
er  officers.  So  no  matter  where  a 
bov’s— or  a  eirl’s— interest  and  tal- 


ing  the  public— you  and  me— with 
a  flow  of  new  or  improved  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services. 

In  this  kind  of  a  competitive 
struggle  our  young  people  find 
that  initiative,  imagination  and 
hard  work  get  cjuick  recognition. 
Oil  companies  need  their  talent, 
their  enthusiasm,  their  courage  — 
and,  from  what  I’ve  seen,  these 
qualities  are  well  rewarded. 

I’ll  be  most  happy  if,  some  day, 
my  own  two  youngsters  choose  oil 
as  a  career.  Alx)ve  all  else,  I  want 
them  to  have  freedoxn  of  oppor- 
tunitif.  And,  in  our  oil  industry, 
competition  guarantees  them  this 
vital  freedom. 


This  is  one  of  a  .series  of  rejforls  hi/  outstarulino  Americans  who  were  invited  to  examine  the  job  being  done  bij  the  U.  S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  We.st  .50th  Street,  New  ^ork  20,  N.  Y. 
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Small  Station 
Time  Offered 
In  NBC  Plan 

A  series  of  plans  to  develop 
more  network  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  on  affiliated  television 
stations  in  smaller  markets  is 
being  offered  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  by  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

The  Program  Extension  Plan 
(PEP)  becomes  effective  Nov. 
1,  and  initially  makes  some  44 
stations  in  smaller  markets 
available  to  network  adver¬ 
tisers  at  substantial  savings  in 
cost,  without  any  reduction  in 
the  stations’  rates. 

100-Station  Lineup 

A  new  100-station  minimum 
lineup  is  provided  for  adver¬ 
tisers  with  programs  in  prime 
evening  time. 

The  Program  Extension  Plan 
works  on  the  “dividend”  prin¬ 
ciple.  An  advertiser  ordering 
stations  in  this  group  whose 
rates  total  a  designated  amount 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement 
1st  qtr.  1955 — 

284,582  daily 
286,447  Sunday 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


Repr*Mnted  by  Jann  &  Kallay,  Inc. 


can  include  in  his  lineup  addi¬ 
tional  PEP  stations  without 
charge.  The  more  stations  or¬ 
dered,  the  more  are  made  avail¬ 
able  without  cost  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

The  “dividend”  values  are 
determined  by  the  total  gross 
evening  hour  rate  of  the  PEP 
stations  ordered.  The  aggregate 
evening  hour  rate  of  all  44 
PEP  stations  is  $6,325.  An  ad¬ 
vertiser  ordering  about  half  of 
this  group — stations  whose 
evening  hour  rates  total  $3,000 
— can  include  in  hii  lineup, 
without  charge,  additional  sta¬ 
tions  of  equal  value — a  dividend 
of  100%.  An  advertiser  order¬ 
ing  as  few  as  25%  of  the  sta¬ 
tions — with  evening  hour  rates 
totalling  $1,500 — can  extend  his 
lineup,  without  charge,  to  addi¬ 
tional  stations  with  rates  total¬ 
ling  $750 — a  dividend  of  50%. 

Lower  Cost-per-Thousand 

The  effect  of  this  plan,  ac¬ 
cording  to  NBC,  is  to  bring 
down  the  cost-per-thousand  of 
these  smaller  market  stations 
to  about  the  level  of  the  full 
network.  And  with  this  favor¬ 
able  cost-per-thousand,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  gets  extra  values  of 
exposure  in  these  markets.  He 
gets  better  advertising  support 
for  his  national  distribution, 
higher  delivered  audience,  and 
a  better  spread  of  his  program 
costs  over  more  circulation. 

“This  plan  is  so  advantage¬ 
ous  for  the  advertiser  that  we 
are  confident  it  will  help  build 
network  volume  on  our  affili¬ 
ates  in  smaller  markets,”  said 
NBC  President  Robert  W. 
Samoff. 

In  net  effect,  the  success  of 
the  plan  could  reduce  the  prime 
time  available  for  sale  to  a 
local  merchant.  To  this  extent, 
at  least,  PEP  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  people. 


Your  Paper  on  File— ACB  maintains  a  3- 
months  reference  file  of  newspapers  at  each 
office  and  encourages  the  use  of  these  files  by 
agencies  and  manufacturers  for  any  information 
desired  in  connection  with  Research  or  Schedule 
Planning.  This  is  part  of  ACB’s  Checking  Proof 
Service  to  newspaper  publishers. 
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Newspapers 

Get  75%  of 
Insurance  Ads 

During  the  .59th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents  in  Los 
Angeles,  John  C.  Stott,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NAIA  public  rela¬ 
tions  committee,  presented  the 
following  report: 

“.  .  .  Your  committee  believed 
that,  as  a  prerequisite  to  any 
discussion,  we  should  have 
more  information  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising 
work  now  being  done  by  our 
individual  agents  and  their 
local  associations  throughout 
the  industry.  A  survey  was  ac¬ 
tivated  and  sufficient  returns 
have  already  been  tabulated  to 
project  what  we  believe  to  be 
an  accurate  analvsi  as  to  the 
advertising  and  public  relations 
activity  among  the  agency 
forces  of  this  country. 

“In  the  first  place,  our  .sur¬ 
vey  indicates  that  the  average 
agency  member  of  NAL4  dur¬ 
ing  19.54  spf'nt  .<1,000  per  year 
on  advertising  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  amount  is 
being  slightly  increased  during 
the  current  year  of  19.55.  The 
survey  further  indicates  that 
the  associations  within  our 
N.4IA  spent  approximately 
$1,500  per  association  in  the 
year  1954  for  group  advertis¬ 
ing  and  that  in  the  year  19.55 
approximately  $2,000  per  as¬ 
sociation  will  be  spent. 

“It  is  indicated  that  the  type 
of  advertising  done  by  both  in¬ 
dividual  agents  and  associations 
is  approximately  as  follows: 

“Newspapers,  75% ;  20%  in 
Radio  and  5%  on  Television. 

“The  survey  further  indicates 
that  40%  of  the  material  now 
being  used  is  prepared  by  the 
local  agency  or  local  association 
it.self;  30%  is  prepared  by  the 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions;  28%  is  prepared  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  2%  by 
the  companies.  The  survey  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  preference  of 
agents  and  associations  through¬ 
out  the  industry  as  between 
local  and  national  adverti.sing 
is  .58%f  for  local  advertising 
and  42%  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“The  survey  indicates  that 
one-third  of  the  agents  and 
local  associations  of  this  coun¬ 
try  would  be  willing  to  contri¬ 
bute  an  unspecified  portion  of 
their  commission  income  to  a 
nationwide  public  relations  and 
advertising  program  .  .  .” 


Knight  Greets 
Akron  Visitors 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  boss  really  got  a  work¬ 
out  when  the  Beacon  Jourtuk 
held  a  four-night  open  honse 
in  its  $4,500,000  expansion 
program. 

John  S.  Knight,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  and  publisher  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  shook 
the  hand  of  every  one  of  the 
thousands  of  visitors  who 
came  into  the  building.  And 
with  him,  greeting  every 
visitor,  was  Mrs.  Knight. 

The  Beacon  Journal  m 
the  original  Knight  newspa¬ 
per,  owned  and  edited  by  hi' 
father,  the  late  Charles  Lan- 
don  Knight. 


Marcin  Heads  Daily’s 

Information  Service 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Anthony 
Marcin  as  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  information  di¬ 
vision  was  announced  by  W.  J. 
Byrnes,  promotion  manager. 

Mr.  Marcin,  who  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  publicity  function- 
of  the  promotion  department, 
succeeds  Ken  Clayton,  who  L« 
now  co-publisher  of  the  Ro)- 
town  (Mo.)  News. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Tribune. 
Mr.  Marcin  was  an  account  ei- 
ecutive  with  Harshe-Rotman. 
Inc.,  Chicago-New  York  public 
relations  agency. 


New  SNPA  Directors 
Incorrectly  Identified 

Louis  P.  Cashman,  editei 
and  publisher  of  the  Viekshtri 
(Miss.)  Herald  and  Post,  is « 
newly  elected  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  cf  Southerr 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associs- 
tion.  He  was  incorrectly  ident; 
fied  as  L.  P.  Chapman  in  Is-*! 
week’s  report  (page  70).  The 
West  Virginia  director  is  Fred 
M.  Staunton,  Charleston  DaHl 
Mail;  not  Frank  Staunton. 
beg  your  pardon! 


Scripps  Sells  Station 
Radio  Station  KVNI,  (2^’ 
watts)  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idab; 
has  been  sold  to  Allan  Polloc* 
by  the  Scripps  Newspaper  C«r- 
poration  and  Burl  C.  Hagadone 
joint  owners  of  the  station^  ^ 
purchase  price  was  $85,000. 
The  transaction  was  handl^ 
through  the  Blackbum-Hanu-- 
ton  Company. 
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CIRCULATION 

Metro  Areas  May  Be 
Live  Topic  at  ABC 


By  George  A.  Brandenhurg 


Chicago 

With  an  ai^enda  of  divisional 
topics  yet  to  be  announced, 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  will  convene 
here  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Oct. 
20-21,  for  their  41st  annual 
meeting. 

A  well-rounded  program  of 
speakers  has  been  provided,  but 
the  temper  of  the  divisional 
meetings  scheduled  for  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  Oct.  20,  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  judge  in  advance  of  the 
convention. 

Metro  Areas  ‘Alive’ 

A  year  ago,  the  new.spaper 
division  members  emphatically 
voiced  their  opposition  to  any 
rule  which  would  require  news¬ 


papers  to  make  or  show  a  sep¬ 
arate  compilation  of  their  cir¬ 
culations  in  Metropolitan  Areas. 
At  that  time  the  newspapers 
asked  the  ABC  directors  to  ap¬ 
point  a  joint  committee  of 
agency  and  newspaper  directors 
to  give  further  study  to  the 
matter. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Metropolitan  Areas 
will  come  up  at  the  newspaper 
divisional  meeting  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Meanwhile,  the  ABC 
board  put  into  effect  a  pre¬ 
viously-adopted  rule.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  ABC  reports  for  the  Audit 
period  ending  March  31,  1955 
have  denoted  counties  within 
Metropolitan  Areas  with  an 
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and  Economical 


TINGULOK  “the  most  economical  and  the  simplest 
system  of  blanketing  rotary  presses" 


PRESSMAN  PREFER  TINGULOK,  because: 


1.  Hands  and  fingers  SAFE  FROM  INJURY  in  putting  on  blanketsl 

2.  Blankets  put  on  in  iess  time! 

3.  Blankets  more  securely  attached  to  impression  cylinders! 

4.  Blankets  do  not  shift  or  walk  from  side  to  side! 

BEAT  THE  CLOCK! 

TINGULOK  blanket  system  helps  to  “BEAT  THE 
CLOCK”!  Whether  you  are  making  a  routine  change  or 
a  change  during  the  run,  with  TINGULOK  you  are  run¬ 
ning  sooner! 

TINGULOK  Flaps  and  Blankets  are  made  up  complete 
.  .  .  no  preparation  of  Blankets  and  Drawsheets  neces¬ 
sary! 


TINGUE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

1765  Carter  Avenue,  New  York  57,  N.  Y.  .  CYpresa  9-8S00 

507  Bishop  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga . ATwood  3864 

1227  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  III.  ...  HArrison  7-0083 
723  E.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  PRospect  6023 


“MA”  key.  An  ABC  directors’ 
committee  has  had  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  matter  under  study 
during  the  past  year. 

Gardner  Cowles,  president  of 
the  Dea  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune  and  of  Cowles  Ma¬ 
gazines,  Inc.,  will  be  the  fea¬ 
tured  speaker  at  the  Thursday 
ABC  luncheon.  He  will  deal  with 
his  analysis  of  world  affairs. 

Gediman  to  Speak 

Speakers  at  the  opening 
Thursday  morning  general  ses¬ 
sion  will  include  H.  James  Gedi¬ 
man,  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  who  will  compare 
print  media  and  broadcast  me¬ 
dia;  Don  Hen.shaw,  senior  super¬ 
visor  of  accounts  for  MacLaren 
Advertising  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
will  present  the  advertising 
agency  picture  and  E.  G.  Ger- 
bic,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
merchandising  and  advertising 
for  Johnson  &  Johnson,  will 
speak  as  the  retiring  chairman 
of  the  American  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

John  H.  Platt,  vicepresident 
of  Kraft  Foods  Co.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ABC  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  will  open  the  Thursday 
session  with  his  annual  report, 
covering  the  Bureau’s  past  year 
of  activities. 

Friday’s  general  meeting  will 
hear  convention  committee  re¬ 
ports,  a  talk  by  Dore  Schary, 
vicepresident  of  production  and 
studio  operations,  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer,  on  “Hollywood  and 
the  Press,”  and  a  preview  of 
the  Bureau’s  new  slide  film, 
“Adventure  into  Space.”  Elec¬ 
tion  of  directors  will  take  place 
at  the  closing  session  on  Friday 
moming. 

16  Terms  Expire 

Bureau  members  will  elect 
directors  to  fill  16  vacancies.  In 
the  newspaper  division,  direc¬ 
tors  whose  terms  expire  include 
E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Cen- 
tralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel;  Harlan 
G.  Palmer,  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Citizen-News;  and  H.  G.  Kim- 
ber,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail,  who  was  elected  at  the 
June  board  meeting  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  resignation 
of  W.  J.  J.  Butler,  who  was  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  before  he  re¬ 
tired. 

I  Under  the  bylaws  of  the 
I  Bureau,  the  term  of  Mr.  Kim- 
I  ber  will  expire  at  the  annual 
j  meeting  and  will  be  filled  with 
I  the  election  of  a  director  to 
I  serve  for  one  year, 
j  Other  directors  whose  terms 
!  expire  are  as  follows: 

Advertiser  Division:  John  H. 
Platt,  Kraft  Foods  Company, 
Chicago;  Henry  C.  Botsford, 


General  Motors  Corporation, 
Detroit;  William  N.  Connolly, 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Rj. 
cine,  Wis.;  Carleton  Healy 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  Inti 
Detroit;  Walter  P.  Lantz,  Bri^ 
tol-Myers  Company  New  York; 
William  C.  Sproull,  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit. 

A  director  will  be  elected  to 
fill  the  one  year  remaining  of 
the  term  of  retiring  director 
and  past  chairman  of  the  board, 
William  A.  Hart. 

Advertising  Agency  Divi¬ 
sion:  Bernard  C.  Duffy,  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  New  York;  H.  H.  Kynett, 
Aitkin-Kynett  (Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Business  Publication  Divi- 
sion:  Stanley  R.  Clague,  Mod¬ 
ern  Hospital  Publishing  (lo. 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

Farm  Publication  Division; 
Leslie  A.  Watt,  Poultry  Trik¬ 
une,  Mount  Morris,  Ill. 

Magazine  Division :  S.  0. 
Shapiro,  Cowles  Magazines,  Inc. 

• 

Carriers  Mark 
Publishers’  Week 

Lancaster,  Pi 

Carriers  of  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  turned  the  tables 
when  they  honored  their  Co- 
Publishers,  Col.  J.  Hale  Steii- 
man  and  John  F.  Steinman  ot 
Newspaperboy  Day. 

A  six-foot-long  illuminated 
scroll  signed  by  all  the  boys 
who  obtained  one  or  more  or¬ 
ders  during  the  week,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  publishers  i» 
recognition  of  the  week  of 
Sept.  18  as  “Publishers’  Week.' 
The  boys  obtained  1,720  ne' 
subscriptions  during  the  week. 

The  idea  for  Publishers 
Week  originated  with  a  carrier 
who  said,  “The  publishers  are 
the  ones  that  pay  for  all  oar 
trips  and  prizes — why  don’t** 
do  something  to  show  our  ap¬ 
preciation  ?” 

• 

Parade  Publishes 
Lar^e  Issue  Oct.  16 

The  44-page  issue  Oct.  16  i-< 
the  largest  in  Parade's  history 
and  dollar  volume  for  the  year 
is  up  about  30%  over  1954,  re 
ports  A.  H.  (Red)  Motley, presi¬ 
dent. 

In  advertising  volume  he  siii 
Parade  will  go  from  600  pops 
in  1954  to  over  700  in  1955. 

• 

Up  from  5c  to  7c 

Waterbuby,  Coni 

The  price  of  the  Watering 
Republican  and  American  bt' 
increased  from  five  to  seven , 
cents  a  copy.  | 
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and  sparkle 
sealed  in 


JL  ew  liquid  foods  are  as  delicious,  appetite¬ 
boosting,  thirst-quenching  and  beneficial  to 
man’s  digestive  system  as  carbonated  soft 
drinks.  Moreover,  zesty  soft  drinks ...  in 
bottles . . .  are  an  unimpeachable  source  of 
quick  energy . . .  providing  about  100  calories 
in  eight  ounces . . .  with  purity  sealed  in. 

All  this  is  no  news  to  hospitals,  doctors 
and  nutritionists.  They’re  aware  of  the 
hygienic  and  scientific  preparation  of  spar¬ 
kling,  carbonated  beverages.  It’s  old  hat,  as 
well,  to  food  and  health  authorities  who  rec¬ 
ognize  carbonated  soft  drinks ...  in  bottles . . . 
for  what  they  are . . .  wholesome,  fiavorful 
food  products . . .  excellent  supplements  to 
well-balanced  diets! 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  15,  1955 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages  is  a  non-profit  association  of 
manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks, 
with  members  in  every  State.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  ...to  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and 
research,  and  to  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


the  Soft  Drxnk 


The  National 


Assoetation  of  I  bevckaocs  I  Industry 


Washinflrton  6,  D.  C. 


PROMOTION 


Junior  Forestry  Plan 
Embraces  Poetic  Idea 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Newspaperman  turned  poet, 
Joyce  Kilmer  wrote,  in  what 
has  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  poems  in  the  English 
language,  that  only  God  can 
make  a  tree. 

Today  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  some 
1,000  children  participate  in  a 
.school  program  sponsored  by 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  that 
makes  each  of  them  a  little 
God’s  helper  in  preserving  our 
trees. 

The  program  has  been  under 
way  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Ed  McClanahan,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  considers  it  one  of  the 
World-Herald’s  most  effective 
public  service  promotions.  This 
is  high  rating  for  a  promotion 
by  a  newspaper  responsible  for 
some  of  the  best  public  .service 
promotions  in  the  country. 

“Our  junior  forestry  course,” 
Ed  reports,  “is  conducted  in  24 
schools  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  It  is  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  social  science  class. 
The  city  recreation  department 
co-sponsors  the  project  and  sup¬ 
plies  an  instructor  who  con¬ 
ducts  a  45-minute  class  at  each 
participating  school  every  two 
weeks.” 

To  help  in  the  course,  the 
World-Herald  has  just  reprinted 
a  booklet  titled  “Trees”  which 
is  as  fine  and  inspirational  in 
its  way  as  Joyce  Kilmer’s  poem. 
With  forest  fires  so  common  a 
menace  these  days,  this  junior 


forestry  program  might  have 
appeal  to  other  new.spapers. 

Statisticulation 

This  comer  deplores  and  fre¬ 
quently  condemns  rough  play  in 
competitive  promotion.  A  little 
booklet  just  published  by  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  has 
us  wondering.  It’s  competitive 
all  right,  against  the  Bulletin, 
but  in  such  a  polite  and  gentle 
manner  that  the  barb  seems  al¬ 
most  to  smile. 

Leonard  Bach,  the  Inquirer’s 
promotion  manager,  must  have 
had  fun  doing  this  one.  It  reads 
like  it.  He  takes  off  by  quoting 
from  Darrell  Huff’s  book  “How 
to  Lie  with  Statistics.”  And 
then  proceeds  to  present  adver¬ 
tising  linage  statistics  for  both 
papers  for  the  past  .several 
years. 

The  Inquirer,  of  course,  comes 
out  on  top,  thus  answering  Bul¬ 
letin  claims  to  the  contrary. 
“How  to  Statisticulate”  is  com¬ 
petitive  promotion  done  with  a 
light  hand.  Because  it  is  good 
reading,  it  should  be  effective 
promotion. 

Magic  Wand 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star  has  long  performed  a  valu¬ 
able  service  for  newspapers  by 
publishing  collections  of  clas.si- 
fied  ads  that  have  performed  un¬ 
usual  and  noteworthy  jobs.  Its 
latest  is  a  booklet  titled  “The 


STORY  WITH  A  HAPPY  ENDING— Major  Sammy  Lee.  Olympic 
champion,  and  his  wife  beam  with  gratitude  for  the  help  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Telegram, 
in  establishing  a  home  near  Garden  Grove,  Calif.  Managing  Editor 
Larry  Collins  Jr.,  at  loft,  and  City  Editor  George  C.  Flowers,  at 
right,  arranged  for  the  Lees  to  fly  from  Colorado  to  Long  Beach 
to  start  house-hunting.  The  story  of  residential  rebuff  to  Major  Lee, 
Fresno-born  son  of  Koreans,  had  received  national  attention. 


Magic  Wand  of  Modem  Time.” 
This  gathers  together  29  ads, 
about  half  of  which  ran  in  the 
Star  and  the  rest  in  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
and  reports  the  results  they  pro¬ 
duced.  In  every  case,  the  result 
is  outstanding. 

There  is  romance  and  human 
interest  in  this  promotion — and 
also  some  very  effective  selling. 
Sidney  Carpenter,  the  Star’s 
classified  promotion  manager, 
deserves  a  big  hand  for  this 
contribution. 

Mystery  Market 

The  New  York  Mirror,  which 
enjoys  the  second  large.st  daily 
circulation  in  America,  ties  its 
mass  very  cleverly  onto  the 
class  of  the  New  Yorker  maga¬ 
zine  in  a  promotional  booklet 
titled  “The  Mystery  Market.” 
The  booklet  reproduces  adver¬ 
tisements  of  class  restaurants 
with  a  question  bv  each,  “Where 
did  this  ad  appear?  The  New 
Yorker?  Mass  circulation  New 
York  newspaper?” 

The  answer  in  each  case  is 
that  the  ad  appeared  in  both. 
The  conclusion  is,  naturally 
— “the  Income  explosion  of  re¬ 
cent  years  has  created  a  new 
market  in  New  York  —  the 
moneved  masses.”  And  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  the  booklet  insists,  sells  the 
moneyed  masses. 

In  the  Bag 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
marked  25th  anniversary  of 
Fashion  Editor  Gravdon  Heart- 
sill’s  trips  to  New  York  fashion 
showings  with  a  booklet  report¬ 
ing  “The  Accolade  of  an  Indus¬ 
try.”  The  booklet  is  done  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  pictures — snaps 
of  Miss  Heartsill  at  work  in 
New  York.  Most  effective. 

Washington  (D.C.)  5>far  tells, 
in  a  fast-moving  booklet,  why 
it  “appeals  so  .strongly  to  men.” 


10  Sections 
For  Paper’s 
Centennial  | 

Davenport,  lowi 

The  Morning  Democrat  Is  i 
publishing  10  sections — one  each  i 
day  for  10  days  between  Oct  ; 
4  and  15 — celebrating  the  pa-  ■ 
per’s  Centennial  year. 

Each  section  averages  20 
pages  with  a  total  of  more  than  ' 
300  pages  scheduled  for  the  10 
daily  issues,  ending  on  the  Dem-i* 
ocrat’s  100th  anniversary  date,’ 
Oct.  15.  Ad  linage  in  the  10 
sections  will  approximate  25,000 
inches,  according  to  Henry  B. 
Hook,  publisher  of  the  Demo-  : 
crat. 

“Centennial  Editor  Bill  Wund- 
ram  and  his  assistant,  Don 
Jones,  have  devoted  full  time  to 
the  project  since  January,”  said 
Mr.  Hook.  “Our  new  rapid  etch 
devices  and  color  press  equip¬ 
ment  enable  us  to  use  more  art 
and  color  throughout  the  issue, 
both  in  ads  and  editorial,  than 
was  ever  possible  before  in  such 
presentations.” 

A  Centennial  party  for  aU 
Democrat  employes  took  place 
on  Oct.  9.  A  reception  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  was  held  Oct  12, 
There  were  special  programs 
the  same  week  for  Lions, 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis.  Birthday  , 
tributes  from  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  on  down  are  included  in 
the  edition. 

Instead  of  one  bulky  edition, 
the  Democrat  elected  to  publish 
a  series  of  10  sections,  covering 
Civil  War  Era,  Reconstruction 
Era,  Gas  Light  Era,  Gay  Ws 
Era,  Spanish  American  War 
Era,  Automotive  Era,  World 
War  I  Era,  Roaring  ‘20’s  Era 
World  War  II  Era,  and  Atomit 
Era. 


Texas  Forum  Honors 
Isaacs  and  Record 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Dallas  Press  Club  and  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  Univeraity  con¬ 
ferred  special  awards  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  journalism 
on  Norman  E.  Lsaacs  and  James 
R.  Record  at  the  Southwest 
Journalism  Forum  Oct.  14. 

Illness  prevented  Mr.  Record, 
managing  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  from  at¬ 
tending  the  ceremony.  Mr. 
Isaacs,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  de¬ 
livered  an  acceptance  speech  in 
which  he  advocated  full,  decent 
and  honest  reporting  at  the 
home-town  level  in  fulfillment 
of  the  basic  function  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 


City’s  Jubilee  Marked 
Artesia,  N.  I 
'The  Artesia  Advocate  pub¬ 
lished  a  78-page  special  edition 
to  celebrate  the  city’s  Gold® 
Jubilee  anniversary.  F.  H 
Shaver,  Advocate  general 
ager,  sad  the  edition  contaiuei 
more  than  105,000  lines  of  da- 
play  advertising,  represetitiJf 
more  than  180  business  fima 
and  individuals. 

• 

‘The  Journal  Story’ 

Stevens  Point,  Vis- 
Eighty-five  employes 
guests  attended  a  dinner  gi* 
by  the  Journal  Printing  Co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Stevens 
Daily  Journal.  A  movie,  “T* 
Journal  Story,”  was  shown. 
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Dr.  W  E. Bradley 

Or  how  the  amazing  purple  motor  oil  turned  purple 


You’ve  heard  it  said  that  competition 
among  companies  brings  you  better 
products  ahead  of  time? 

“Then  sit  in  with  me  out  at  Union 
Oil’s  research  center  for  a  spell  and  see 
it  happen. 

“Take  the  case  of  the  amazing  purple 
motor  oil.  Some  years  back  we  foresaw 
that  car  engines  coming  up  would  put 
more  than  simple  lubrication  demands 
on  oil. 

“So  we  developed  a  method  of  improv¬ 
ing  oil  stocks.  It  gave  us  an  oil  base  that 
was  better  than  anything  nature  had  ever 
produced. 

“To  this  we  added  special  ingredients: 
one  to  keep  the  engine  cleaner,  one  to 
neutralize  acids  from  the  combustion 
chamber  and  to  reduce  metal  wear, 
another  to  control  sludge  formation. 
And  one  of  these  additives  turned  the 
oil  purple! 


DR.  BRADLEY,  MANAGER  OF  RESEARCH;  WITH  UNION  OIL  21  YEARS. 


cars  with  it,  then  drove  them  30,000 
miles  without  changing  oil — only  add¬ 
ing  make-up. 

“When  we  tore  the  engines  down  we 
found  the  wear  was  within  the  usual  fac¬ 
tory  tolerances  for  new  parts.  And  every 
part  clean  as  a  whistle. 


“Our  new  product  was  so  amazingly 
good  it  permitted  manufacturers  to  step 
up  horsepowers  of  their  engines.  Fact  is, 
this  was  the  original  typ)e  of  heavy  duty 
motor  oil  used  all  through  World  War  II. 

“We  continued  perfecting  our  purple 
oil,  and  when  peace  came  we  named  it 
Royal  Triton  and  put  it  on  the  market. 
To  demonstrate  its  superiority  we  filled 
the  crankcases  of  four  different  makes  of 


“If  you  use  Royal  Triton  in  your  car 
today  you  probably  take  this  kind  of  per¬ 
formance  for  granted.  But  don’t  forget — 
it  was  competition  that  put  the  pressure 
on  us  to  bring  it  to  you  long  Ix’fore  you 
asked  for  it!” 


Royal  Triton  has  been  a  success  from 
the  start. 

Today — in  new  all-weather  5-20  and 
10-30  grades  designed  specifically  for 
modern  high-compression  engines — it 
embodies  the  latest  advances  in  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  technology. 

Yet  Dr.  Bradley  and  his  research  teams 
are  even  now  trying  to  find  new  ways  to 
increase  its  margin  of  superiority. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  how  you 
benefit  when  free  men  freely  compete 
for  your  business. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write."  The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 
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SYNDICATES 


The  Incomers  Nice 
If  You  Can  Enjoy  It 


The  Moloney,  Regan  4 
Schmitt  organization  has  jiut 
completed  a  five-day  meetm^ 
with  its  nine  branch  miB. 


Four  relaxed  and  hungry  Stan  stretched  his  long  legs  one  of  the  most  intense  per- 
golfers  were  sitting  around  the  and  said  he  understood.  “What’s  sons  you’ll  run  into.  This  was 
bright  warmth  of  the  fireplace,  the  angle?”  he  a.sked.  a  straight-from-the-heart  mo- 

waiting  for  a  table  in  a  charm-  q-  „  .  v  u  P  ment  with  him,  and  there  was 

ing  New  England  restaurant  ®  no  doubting  his  sincerity  when 

equipped  with  waterfall,  candle-  “Well,  the  idea  is  this.  Here  he  spoke. 

lit  tables  and  dreamy  women,  are,  a  young  (.34  on  Nov.  “Sure,  what  you  say  is  true,” 

Stan  Drake,  who  does  “The  9),  handsome  guy  who  seems  to  he  said.  “It  is  a  good  life,  a 
Heart  of  Juliet  Jones”  for  King  have  everything  a  sweet,  at-  j-jch  and  successful  one,  but  a 
W  liJj.y  JPMf *■'  tractive  wife,  two  fine-looking  lonely  one',  too.  It’s  an  unend- 

(7  and  8)^  a  modern  hom^  ing  grind,  mont^  after  mon^^h. 

made  that  much  last  year.  But  like  today,  I  have  to  work  night  paring  the  cost  of  TV  pro- 
I’m  left  with  $30,000  after  pay-  and  day  to  catch  up.  What  good  grams  in  specific  cities  with 
ing  my  three  assistants,  taxes  does  all  the  money  do?  There’s  what  that  same  money  would 
and  expenses.”  little  time  to  enjoy  it.’  ”  have  bought  in  newspapers  in 

“In  other  words,  Stan,  to  all  ^  m  >♦  n  *  those  cities, 

appearances  you’re  living  the  ***  *'  Herbert  W.  Moloney  Sr.  said 

good  life,  the  full  life.  But  Stan  turned  to  his  guest.  The  the  meeting  was  particularly 
what’s  it  like  underneath?  bitterness  in  bis  tone  was  gone,  timely  and  ended  on  a  note  of 
That’s  the  point  of  the  story.  He  smiled  and  said  quietly:  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
What’s  the  price  you  have  to  “Does  that  give  you  some  idea  business  and,  therefore,  th( 
pay  for  the  glory  and  the  of  the  price  you  pay?  Is  that  continued  prosperity  of  tho 
gold?”  what  you  wanted?”  the  United  States. 

Stan  stared  into  the  fire,  col-  The  guest  nodded.  “But  would  Further,  all  present  shared 
lecting  his  thoughts.  you  give  it  up,  this  way  of  “bullishness”  of  Mr.  Mo- 

“I’m  glad  you  asked  me,”  he  earning  your  bread?”  he  asked,  with  relation  to  newspi- 

said.  “I’m  glad  to  get  it  out  of  “When  a  guy  makes  $8.''), 000  a  ^  .  , 

my  system.  I  welcome  the  year,  he  can’t  expect  many  Those  attending  from  out-of- 

1 _ 1-1 _ 1  £ _ i-i _ _ fnwn  iTi/tliiHA/l  •  WillifiTvi  J 


Stan,  Betty  Drake 

Features,  wore  ice-cream  pants, 
white  buckskin  shoes  and  the 
contented  look  of  a  man  who 
has  just  shot  a  good  game. 

One  of  his  guests,  who  carded 
a  frustrating  99,  said  to  him: 

“I  hate  to  mix  business  with 
the  dance  of  the  flames,  the 
sway  of  the  music  and  the  smell 
of  the  fall  evening.  It  almost 
seems  indecent.  But  there’s  a 
story  to  be  had.” 


Strictly  personal 


Stips  on  flocks  of  social  blunders  anyone  can  make . . . 

from  cigarette  mooching  to  baby  smooching . . .  private 
calls  on  the  boss’s  phone  and  office  chit-chat  at  the 
water  cooler... handshaking  not  bone-crushing... the 
right  way  to  butter  bread . . .  unplanned  threesomes 
. . .  and  kissing  in  church . . . 

The  Correct  Thing 

by  Elinor  Ames  gives  sensible  solutions  to  everyday  etiquette, 
takes  the  guess  out  of  good  manners.  Illustrated  with  candid 
photographs,  her  daily  column  is  reliable,  informative,  practical 
. . .  develops  high  reader  loyalties  and  enthusiasm ...  is  a  manual 
of  manners  for  millions,  and  a  proven  circulation  lifter!  Any 
editor  will  be  doing  the  correct  thing  by  wiring,  phoning,  or  writing 
for  proofs  and  prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihune^IVeu?  YorkJ^etcs 

^  m  •  ^  W  Xvur»  BulMlnit,  JVeir  York 

9gnateame9  Mnc»  Tribune  Toirrr,  t'Mraoo 


e  room  in  the 


tftroughS 


Revolutionary  IT&T  development 

...  providing  multiple  airlanes  instead  of  one! 

This  remarkable  system  can  virtually  make  the  sky  as  much  as  ‘'ten  times  widerr 

Now  parallel  all-weather  airlanes  can  be  marked  off  in  the  sky  by  electronic 
means . . .  airlanes  that  lie  side  by  side,  only  a  few  miles  apart,  yet  never  meet. 
This  can  now  be  acconiitlished  through  a  single  airborne  “package”  that  meas¬ 
ures  the  distance  and  hearing  to  a  known  ground  station  and,  through  a 
computer,  produces  courses  with  a  precision  never  before  attained. 

Thus.  in  heavily-traveled  areas,  multiple  and  accurate  routes  can  he  provided 
for  aircraft  to  fly  safely  and  efficiently,  maintaining  heavy  traffic  schedules  in 
adverse  weather. 

Taca.n  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  development  programs  sponsored  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  the  U.  S.  .4ir  Force  at  Federal  Telecommunication  Laboratories, 
a  division  of  IT&T.  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Company,  division  of  IT&T 
which  now  manufactures  the  military  version  of  Tacan,  will  also  manufacture 
and  market  the  commercial  aircraft  and  private  flier  versions  of  the  equipment. 
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ating  use  of  pictures,  remark¬ 
ing  that  “no  picture  is  better 
than  a  poor  one,”  and  more 
readable  type  and  page  make¬ 
up. 

“To  purvey  uncolored  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  newspaper’s  first 
and  main  job,”  he  asserted.  “It 
is  the  editor’s  business  to  make 
certain  that  the  people  have 
the  facts.  For  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  too  many  editors  do  not 
sense  the  validity  and  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  news  that  matters 
most. 

“Today’s  newspaper,”  he 
added,  “if  the  opportunity  and 
the  expectation  of  a  free  press 
are  to  be  met  and  realized,  if 
an  informed  public  opinion  is 
to  be  created,  must  go  beneath 
the  seething  top  of  a  dizzy 
world,  in  order  to  explain,  to 
interpret,  and  to  lead  in  every 
field  of  man’s  proper  endeavor.” 

Fairless  Speaks 

Benjamin  F.  Fairless,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Advisory 
Committee,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet,  held  up  a  news¬ 
paper  weighing  less  than  half  a 
pound,  priced  at  5c,  and  a 
pound  bar  of  steel  priced  at  6c. 

“Just  what  does  this  com¬ 
parison  prove?”  asked  Mr. 
Fairless.  “Well,  it  proves  un¬ 
questionably  that  a  pound  of 
steel  is  cheaper  than  a  pound 
of  thi.s  newspaper.  Even  so,  I 
doubt  seriously  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  this  newspaper  is  a 
greedy  profiteer  who  is  goug¬ 
ing  the  public  and  who  should 
be  investigated  by  government. 
Actually,  of  course,  this  com¬ 
parison  of  newspapers  and  steel 
on  a  weight  basis  doesn’t  give 
any  clue  at  all  as  to  what 
should  be  the  price  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  pound  of  steel. 


“This  problem  of  prices,” 
Mr.  Fairless  concluded,  “is  not 
a  simple  problem — for  either 
newspaper  publishers  or  steel¬ 
makers.  And  in  your  future 
editorials  on  the  subject,  I  do 
hope  you  will  remember  that 
we  in  the  steel  business  don’t 
have  any  easier  solutions  to 
the  problems  than  do  you  in 
the  newspaper  business.” 

Provocative  and  pertinent 
discussion  of  problems  of  the 
newspaper  business  was  evoked 
by  a  lively  question-and-answer 
session.  Some  samples: 

Does  the  $64,000  TV  show 
warrant  front  page  play? 

Paul  R.  Eyerly,  co-publisher 
and  managing  editor,  Washing¬ 
ton  Observer  and  the  Reporter, 
replied  that  his  paper  ran  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  when  the 
$64,000  was  won  for  the  first 
time  and  now  has  dropped  it. 
Other  publishers  said  they  did 
not  like  to  run  the  stories  but 
felt  they  owed  it  to  readers  to 
do  so. 

Readership  Surveys 

Can  you  sell  more  advertising 
by  use  of  readership  surveys? 

George  D.  Stuart,  Tarentum 
Valley  Daily  News,  reported 
classified  and  general  advertis¬ 
ing  stood  up  well  in  a  reader- 
ship  survey  of  his  paper.  Merle 
C.  Ostrom,  Stroudsburg  Record, 
reported  classified  had  highest 
readership. 

What  can  newspapers  do  to 
protect  themselves  in  disasters 
and  power  failures? 

Mr.  Ostrom  of  Stroudsburg 
told  about  being  wdthout  gas 
for  10  days  after  the  recent 
flood  and  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  buy  auxiliary  electrical 
units  to  produce  their  own 
power  in  an  emergency.  He 
said  he  had  been  offered  a 
used  25  KW  unit  for  $2,500. 
A  movement  is  on  foot  at  New 
Castle  to  install  a  unit  on  a 
trailer  .so  it  can  be  transported 
from  one  paper  to  another. 


new  ptoiifs  •  modernizations  •  extensions 
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Some  publishers  thought  a  100 
KW  unit  would  be  needed.  John 
Wolterp,  Easton  Express,  urged 
uniformity  in  paper  size  as  a 
means  for  using  other  plants 
in  emergencies. 

Do  newspapers  pass  around 
insurance  to  local  agents? 

Most  publishers  pass  around 
in.surance  percentagewise  on  a 
basis  of  what  they  spend  in 
advertising  on  a  five-year  plan. 
Some  felt  a  statewide  insur¬ 
ance  mutual  should  be  formed 
by  the  newspapers. 

Should  editorial  men  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  composing  rooms? 

It  was  brought  out  that  15 
papers  had  the  respective 
rooms  on  different  floors  and 
communication  is  by  tube,  while 
others  felt  it  is  helpful  and 
convenient  to  visit  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

In  answer  to  other  questions, 
it  was  brought  out  that  the 
publishers  present  were  divided 
evenly  in  using  chemical  en¬ 
gravings  and  Fairchild  Scan-A- 
Graver,  that  six  have  installed 
color  in  the  last  five  years,  that 
half  using  it  pre-edit  Teletype¬ 
setter  tape  before  it  goes  into 
type,  that  one-third  raised  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  in  the  last  year, 
that  six  give  monthly  produc¬ 
tion  reports  to  department 
heads,  that  the  vast  majority 
allow  no  returns. 

One  National  Billing 

How  can  we  make  newspaper 
advertising  easier  for  national 
buyers  ? 

“An  ad  agency  man  recently 
told  me  newspapers  are  the 
hardest  and  costliest  of  all 
media  to  buy,”  answered  James 
S.  Lyon,  general  manager, 
Washington  Observer  and  the 
Reporter.  “He  told  me  we  could 
build  a  200%  increase  by  one 
billing.  He  said  it  was  four 
years  .since  he  took  all  dailies 
and  that  it  took  him  two  years 
to  get  all  bills  and  tear  .sheets. 
He  can  get  national  TV  billing 
— one  bill — in  three  days. 

“It’s  time  we  used  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  salesmen  rather 
than  clerks  to  check  tear 
sheets,”  declared  Mr.  Lyon. 
“We  use  our  local  salesmen 
only  to  sell  but  we  use  our 
representatives  to  handle  com¬ 
plaints.  We  ought  to  have  all 
newspapers  so  they  could  be 
sold  nationally,  regionally,  by 
states,  for  one  price  and  one 
billing  so  the  advertiser  could 
get  a  gross  cost  figure.  They 
now  buy  space  in  spite  of  us. 

“It’s  long  overdue  for  us  to 
u.se  repre.sentatives  to  sell,  not 
to  keep  books  or  get  us  World 
Series  tickets,”  he  declared. 

Mr,  Lyon  wanted  to  see  an 
IBM  mechanical  brain  set  up 


with  a  card  system  to  help  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  by  sim¬ 
ple  mechanics  arrive  at  one 
price  and  one  billing.  The 
Lyon  suggestion  met  with  rous¬ 
ing  cheers  from  the  publishers. 

It  was  felt  that  for  a  state  as¬ 
sociation  to  attempt  such  a 
system  would  be  a  half-way 
measure  and  that  it  should  be 
carried  out  nationally,  perhaps 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

At  the  Associated  Press  din¬ 
ner,  Alton  L.  Blakeslee,  AP 
science  writer,  declared  this  is 
a  big  year  for  science  news— 
the  Salk  polio  vaccine,  the 
President’s  heart  attack,  the 
Geneva-atoms-for-peace  confer-  l 
ence  and  plans  for  man-made 
moons  or  satellites  making  it 
a  significant  year  for  science. 
William  F.  Kegel,  Ellwood  City 
Ledger,  was  elected  president  K 
of  the  Pennsylvania  AP. 

Thomas  R.  Curran,  vicepresi-  I 
dent  and  newly  appointed  as-  \ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the 
United  Press,  spoke  at  the  UP 
dinner  for  clients  on  his  ex¬ 
periences  heading  the  UP  in 
South  America  for  a  number 
of  years.  Gerald  J,  Rock,  East¬ 
ern  States  Division  manager 
of  the  UP,  presided. 

Adams  Is  President 

Rolland  L.  Adams,  publisher  ■ 
of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Timt, 
Levittown  Press  and  AtlanUe  f 
City  (N.J.)  Press,  was  elected  ; 
pre.sident  of  the  Pennsybania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso-  t 
ciation,  which  represents  134 
daily,  202  weekly  and  14  Sun- 
day  newspapers,  at  the  closing  I 
session  of  the  31st  annual  con-  I 
vention  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  • 
here.  He  succeeds  G.  A.  Harsh-  | 
man,  Sharon  Herald. 

Elected  v.icepresident  was 
Blair  M.  Bice,  Morrisons  Covt 
Herald,  Martinsburg,  and  r^  I 
elected  secretary-treasurer  was  | 
Richard  A.  Swank,  Duncanno*  ■ 
Record.  New  members  of  the  | 
Executive  Committee  are 
George  M.  Neil,  Philadelp^in 
Inquirer,  and  Herman  E.  Base- 
shoi'e,  Meyersdale  Republicat. 
Theodore  A.  Serrill,  Harrisburg, 
continues  as  general  manager. 

• 

Five-Day  Paper  in  B.C. 

Kamloops,  B.  C.  f 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia.  | 
the  Kamloops  Sentinel,  is  the 
first  in  Canada  to  publish  five 
times  a  week.  It  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  three  times  a  week  since 
1948. 

The  newspaper,  established  in 
May,  1880,  wdll  publish  Monday 
to  Friday  inclusive  to  step  up 
service  for  an  increasing  pop®' 
lation  of  more  than  10,000.  ; 
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some  mi, 


New  England 


customers  in 


And  do  the  soft  drink  people  know  it!  New 
Englanders  have  been  tonic-lovers  ever  since 
M.  C.  Heald  bottled  the  nation’s  first  soda  pop 
up  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  back  in  1849. 

But  look  at  the  market  today!  These  thirsty 
Yankees  consume  $80  million  worth  of  the  stuff 
annually  .  .  .  and  that’s  at  wholesale  prices! 
Right  now  Coca-Cola’s  blanketing  the  region 
with  a  $16  million  investment  in  bottling  plants 
and  warehouses.  Pepsi’s  right  behind  with  $15 
million.  So’s  Canada  Dry,  Cliquot  Club,  Cott, 
Moxie  and  a  host  of  other  leading  brands.  And 
original  producer  Heald  is  still  going  strong. 

Going  strong?  New  England  markets  and  in¬ 
dustries  are  sprouting  new  muscles  all  over  these 
days.  New  businesses  and  manufacturing  plants 
are  coming  in,  old  industries  expanding  and 
being  modernized.  Highway  construction  and 
flood  control  are  putting  new  money  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Non-farm  employment  is  rising,  farm  in¬ 
come  is  up  12%  over  last  year.  Banks,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  resorts  have  never  had  it  better. 
Consumers  are  building  more  new  homes,  have 
better  jobs,  more  money  to  spend  for  your 
products. 

But  look  for  yourself!  New  Englanders  are 
making  more,  saving  more  and  buying  more 
goods  than  any  other  U.  S.  region.  Anybody’s 
purchasing  power  study  will  show  you  it’s  the 
thirstiest,  hungriest,  buyingest  market  for  its 
size  in  the  nation.  Anybody’s  buying  habits 
survey  will  tell  you  the  best  media  to  sell  it  are 
New  England  Newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders 

MAINE— Banfor  Daily  Newt  (M).  <E).  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor-  CONNECTICUT— 4 

VERMONT — Barre  Timet  (E),  Benning-  tester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  Bridgeport  Pott 

ton  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Press  <M&E),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S).  Telegram  (MAE) 

(M).  Rutland  Herald  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-  Danbury  Newt-T 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (MAE).  Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader  Courant  (M>,  I 

Boston  Giobc  (S).  Brockton  Enterprise  A  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  Hartford  Times 

Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  Newt  (E),  EAS).  Journal  (MAE).  N 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  <E).  Gardner  Newt  RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Paw-  New  Haven  Regi 

(E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E).  Lawrence  tuaet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E).  Providence  Bulletin  and  Rect 

Eagle-Tribune  (MAE).  Lynn  Item  (E).  Bulletin  (E).  Providence  Journal  (M).  Register  (E).  W 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E).  Pittsfield  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  American  (MAE), 

krkthire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E).  (MAS). 
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Summit  Talk 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


“We  must  follow  the  auto- 
mation  line  that  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  big  wage  benefits  as 
well  as  the  big  profits  in  other 
industries,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 
“We  must  modernize  and  in¬ 
vent  and  figure  out  ways  of 
doing  our  production  job  more 
economically.  And  here  we  do 
have  a  legitimate  complaint 
with  the  unions  —  especially 
their  international  leadership. 
On  this  point,  most  of  our 
unions  have  been  stubborn,  un¬ 
cooperative,  even  bull-headed 
and  at  times  downright  silly.” 


Too  Much  Sniping 

Mr.  O’Connor  said  there  is 
too  much  sniping  between  the 
ANPA  and  the  internationals. 

“I’d  like  to  see  a  more  friend¬ 
ly  relationship  established  with 
a  view  toward  some  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  mutual  advantages  of 
technological  improvements  in 
the  industry,”  he  asserted. 

Another  panel  member,  Ed¬ 
win  P.  Young,  administrative 
assistant.  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  described 
labor  relations  on  a  12-month 
basis. 

“Ideally  —  and  this  is  one 
ideal  that  we  can  reach  with 
hard  work  and  thought  —  the 
scale  negotiations  stem  logically 
from  a  management-labor  rela¬ 
tionship  that  goes  on  every  day 
of  the  year  and,  in  a  three- 
neWspaper  operation  like  ours, 
almost  24  hours  a  day,”  report¬ 
ed  Mr.  Young. 

“What  we  specifically  try  to 
avoid  is  sitting  down  on  one 
side  of  a  table  with  an  unreal¬ 
istic  set  of  requirements  in  our 
hands  and  facing  a  defiant 
union  scale  committee  with  a 
set  of  impossible  demands  in 


their  hands,”  he  added.  “We 
strive  for  a  live  contract  with 
our  unions  that  represents  a 
careful  and  realistic  spelling  out 
of  the  conditions  in  which  we 
work  and  live.  Then  we  try  to 
see  to  it  throughout  the  year 
that  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  contract  is  observed 
by  both  parties.” 

Lawyers  Left  Out 

Mr.  Young  does  not  favor 
having  lawyers  sit  in  for  nego- 
tions. 

“It  is  logical  to  assume  that 
an  outside  expert,  hired  by  the 
company,  usually  is  out  to  drive 
the  hardest  bargain  he  can,”  he 
explained.  “Then  he  has  ‘won’ 
his  case.  The  labor  committees 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
know  this,  and  it  brings  an  in¬ 
flexible  element  into  the’  bar¬ 


gaining.” 

On  the  use  of  new  processes: 

“The  people  in  the  shops  must 
be  shown  and  convinced  that 
changes  coming  about  are,  first 
of  all,  vitally  necessary,  and, 
second,  that  their  acceptance 
and  successful  application  will 
bring  benefits  to  all. 

“When  we  think  the  time  has 
come  to  introduce  additional 
new  equipment  and  processes, 
we  will  do  so  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  past.  We  have  every 
confidence  that  we  will  i-eceive 
the  cooperation  of  our  people, 
because  they  will  know  it  is  be¬ 
ing  done  not  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  management,  but 
rather  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
are  dependent  upon  our  news¬ 
papers  for  a  livelihood.” 

Chester  E.  Clark,  Special 
Standing  Committee,  ANPA, 
Chicago,  described  recent  union 
demands  in  wages,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  and  jurisdiction. 

“You  can’t  say  no  all  the 
time  as  there  is  nothing  less 
productive  than  a  plant  with¬ 
out  people,”  he  observed. 


He  said  long-term  contracts 
are  one  solution  to  labor  prob¬ 
lems  and  that  more  facts  are 
needed  about  fringe  benefits. 

Another  panel  member,  Wil¬ 
liam  Forrester,  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  a 
former  labor  writer,  told  of 
aptitude  testing  of  apprentices 
in  Pittsburgh. 

How  small  newspapers  can 
profit  fiom  a  personnel  program 
was  described  by  James  A.  Gray 
Jr.,  personnel  director,  Winston 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

“You  can  figure  roughly  one 
person  in  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  for  every  100  employes  in 
the  organization,”  he  said. 
“Thus,  for  around  1%  of  your 
total  payroll  cost  you  could  have 
a  really  thorough  personnel 
program.  A  number  of  smaller 
newspapers  that  have  invested 
money  in  such  programs  feel 
that  they  are  getting  a  good 
return  on  their  investment.” 

Russell  L.  Binder,  business 
manager,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  told  of 
the  quasi-socialization  of  his 
newspaper  through  which  all 
full-time  employes  share  in  the 
profits  and  losses.  (E  &  P,  April 
16,  page  9.) 


WHEN  THE  OFFICE  COPY  OF  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  SUDDENLY  DISAPPEARS— 
IT'S  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  PERSONAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


$6.50—1  year  $10.00—2  years 
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2  ME  Posts 
Are  Created 


In  Waterbury 


Fringe  Benefits 
In  a  later  question-and-an- 
■swer  session  of  the  convention, 
presided  over  by  Rolland  L. 
Adams,  Bethlehem  Globe-Times, 
Mr.  Adams  reported  that  on 
Oct.  1  the  journeyman  rate  on 
the  Globe-Times  went  from 
$2.26  an  hour  to  $2.32  an  hour. 
When  48c  an  hour  in  fringe 
benefits  is  added,  the  actual 
wage  becomes  $2.80. 

“Our  fringe  benefits  to  one 
journeyman  amount  to  $345  a 
year,”  said  Mr.  Adams. 

Some  PNPA  members  felt 
that  the  amount  of  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  should  be  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  and  used  in  union  nego¬ 
tiations,  pointing  out  that  news¬ 
papers  lead  many  industries  in 
that  respect. 


Waterbl'ry,  Cobb. 

Two  managing  editorship! 
were  created  and  five  pro. 
motions  made  this  week  for  the 
Waterbury  Republican  and 
A  merican. 

James  H.  Darcey,  generil 
manager,  announced  that  Cor¬ 
nelius  F.  Maloney,  Sunday  Re- 
publican  Magazine  editor,  ' 
comes  managing  editor  of  the ' 
American  while  William  J. ; 
Baxter,  city  editor  of  the  Ee  t 
publican,  assumes  the  same 
capacity  on  the  morning  daily, 

Niel  J.  Bulger,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  American,  sot- 
ceeds  Mr.  Maloney  as  Sunday 
editor. 

Other  promotions :  Jamm 
Carter,  from  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  city  editor  of  the 
publican ;  Forrest  H.  Palmer, 
assistant  state  editor,  to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor.  Sherman  Lon¬ 
don,  political  reporter  for  the 
Republican,  transfers  to  the 
same  job  on  the  Americin 
while  F.  Clark  Johnston,  geo- 
eral  news  reporter,  becomes 
political  reporter  for  the  Re¬ 
publican. 

Mr.  Maloney,  former  man-  ' 
aging  editor  of  the  old 
bxiry  Democrat,  was  formerly 
city  controller.  He  joined  the 
Republican-American  as  pro¬ 
motion  editor  in  1948. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  city  editor#! 
the  Naugatuck  Daily  Newt.  He 
joined  the  Republican  staff  ia 
1942  as  assistant  state  editor. 

Mr.  Bulger  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  for  Putnam, 
Conn.,  weeklies.  He  came  to  the 
Republican  as  a  reporter  in 
1939  and  transferred  to  the 
American  in  1943. 


If  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  Sf.,  Sydney,  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30. 
IT  rite  for  sample  copy. 


Wood  Flong  Names 
Plant  Manager 

Thornton  Hall,  president  of 
the  Wood  Flong  Corporation, 
has  announced  the  establishment 
of  the  office  of  general  pint 
manager  and  the  appointment 
of  Ralph  B.  Millington,  techni¬ 
cal  director  of  the  Hoosiek  FiD* 
mill  for  the  past  several  yenn. 

Mr.  Millin^on  was  gradunln^ 
from  Northeastern  Univerrfy 
in  1934  with  a  BS  in  Chemfcll 
Engineering.  After  setninl 
years  in  the  paper  industry  h* 
joined  Wood  Flong  in  1945  h 
the  capacity  of  development  •• 
gineer  and  in  1951  was  np- 
pointed  technical  director. 
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r  I'd  ukb  to  6ee  our  company  \ 
DO  60ME  AOVSRTI$IN&  HERE .  nl5  AN  ¥ 
IMPORTANT  ERANCH  OP  OUR  OPERATIONS.  ^ 
IT  WOULD  HELP  US  WITH  LABOR  RELAnONS, 
COMMUNliy  RELATIONS.  IT  WOULD  EVEN  , 
w  HELP  CONSUMER  SALES...  I  PONT  > 
THINK  MANY  LOCAL  PEOPLE 

KKKJWENOU6H  ABOUT  yi---n  H 

OUR  COMPANY/  8 


X  -Then,  when  I  make  \l 

THE  RECOMMENDATION,  ML, 
MY  SUPERIORS  ARE  ALREAPY 
PRE-CONDITIONEP  lO  THINK  . 
V  FAVORABLY  ABOUT  IT. 


f  rf  60  HAPPENS...  OUR  PAPER  \ 
ALREADY  BEEN  THINKING 
ABOUT  ADVERtlSiNS  IN  THE  J 
WAU  STREET  JOURNAL  / 

V  F=OK  OTHER  REASONS  . . .  ^ 
^  NOW  WE  HAVE  STILL  ANOTHER 
advantage  10  GAIN  BY  > 

W^USING  THE  JOURNAL^ 
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f^bUshed at:  NEW  YORK  44  Broad  st  •  CHICAGO  7II  West  Monroe  st.  •  DALLAS  9II  Young  st.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  4I5  Bush  st 


LET  ME  GIVE  YOU  ATiP...  JUST  ABOUT 
eVERYBOD/  IN  OUR  OOMPJNMY  WHO 
I  HAS  A  VOICE  IN  DECISIONS  READS 
\  TNE  WAa  STREET  JOURNAL. 
/  IF  YOU  COULD  SEE  VOUR  WAY  TO 
ADVeRDSINO  YOUR  fRPER  C  AND 
THE  TOWN)  IN  THE  JOURNAL,  I 
KNOW  IT  Wia  COME  10  THE  ATTENTION 
OF  THE  MEN  VOU  HAVE 
Sw.  TO  REACH. 


An  Old,  Old  Newspaper  Story 


Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


tab  on  two  days  (since 
your  tab  run  is  twice  your 
daily),  you  will  eliminate 
a  separate  press  run  for 
it. 

d)  Be  sure  folder  you  buy,  is 
capable  of  transferring 
tabloid  (driven  rollers). 

e)  Rolls  should  be  end-fed  or, 
if  not,  press  should  be 
equipped  with  reels  and 
automatic  tensions  for 
minimum  manning. 

By  all  means,  a  combination 
shop  (press-stereo)  is  a  must. 

Make  provision  for  addition 
of  at  least  one  more  unit  at 
time  of  installation. 

The  important  point  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  equipment  which  can  be 
operated  by  the  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  You  cannot  afford 
to  do  otherwise. 

So  far  as  the  daily  out- 
•  lined  is  concerned,  I  would 
very  definitely  recommend  a  16- 
page  tubular.  If  a  second-hand 
press  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion  and  not  too  old  can  be 
secured  at  a  reasonable  price, 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  it  rather 
than  a  new  one.  We  are  now 


handling  28,000  circulation  on  a 
24-page  tubular,  which  is  29 
years  old.  True,  we  have  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  stuffing,  but  that 
is  still  a  saving  over  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  investment  in  a 
larger  press  and  the  deprecia¬ 
tion.  Incidentally,  this  press  is 
now  worth,  on  the  second-hand 
market,  at  least  double  what 
it  costs  new. 

So  far  as  the  weekly  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  larger  press,  of  course, 
would  handle  that  much  better, 
but  still  stuffing  would  be  much 
cheaper  than  interest  and  de¬ 
preciation  on  the  additional  in¬ 
vestment. 

Of  course,  there  is  also  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  particularly  interested 
in  keeping  his  equipment  invest¬ 
ment  within  fairly  close  bounds. 

I  have  the  reputation,  whether 
it  be  deserved  or  not,  of  being 
a  pretty  ’  close  operator  and  I 
would  rather  have  reasonable 
surpluses  to  be  prepared  for 
any  recession  of  business  than 
have  the  money  tied  up  in 
equipment  which  it  is  nice  to 
have  but  which  is  not  really 
necessary. 

C  “A  paper  is  never  bigger 
than  its  press.” 

There  is  of  course  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  larger  facilities.  A  16- 


MELT  COSTS 


Up  fo  10  font 
capacity  with 


Writ#  today  tor  complola 


Nolan  Ramoltar  ...  or  for  «  coll 
by  •  Nolan  Rapcotantotlvo. 


Lett  Than  2  Hourt'  Melting  Time)  The  Nolan 
Remelter  melts  a  full  pot  in  that  time 
.  .  .  melts  additional  loads  in  one  hour. 


lower  Metal  Cotltl  Nolan  Re- 
melter  minimizes  oxidation, 
dross  and  metal  loss  .  .  .  reduces 
raw  stock  requirements. 


Reduce  Loading  Time  By  95%. 
Loading  time  for  600  lbs.  of 
metal  goes  down  from  12  min¬ 
utes  to  30  seconds. 


More  Efficient  Space  Utilization) 
Install  the  Nolan  Remelter  in 
any  convenient,  space  - 
location. 


page  tubular  press  would  meet 
present  demands  of  a  daily 
with  7,000  circulation,  and  it 
can  handle  tabloids. 

The  particular  advantage  is 
that  an  additional  unit  can  be 
added  so  as  to  take  care  of  24 
pages,  when  and  if  needed. 

If  capital  is  available,  the 
purchase  of  new  tubular  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated.  The  questioner  adds: 
“Naturally  we  do  not  wish  to 
spend  more  for  press  and  stere¬ 
otype  equipment  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  efficient.”  My  comment 
is  that  there  is  good  advantage 
in  looking  up  possible  used 
equipment.  A  publisher  who 
takes  a  pressman  around  to 
other  plants  gets  a  double  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  gets  new  ideas  for 
both  himself  and  employe.  He 
gets  first  hand  observation  ex¬ 
perience  which  qualifies  him  to 
form  the  final  judgment  on  a 
sound  basis. 

To  summarize — new  equip¬ 
ment  unless  you  find  the  abso¬ 
lutely  right  used  equipment. 

^  If  you  can  afford  a  new 
press  and  new  stereotype 
equipment,  do  not  give  another 
thought  to  second-hand  equip¬ 
ment.  With  new  equipment  you 
can  look  to  the  manufacturer  to 
furnish  you  with  modern  fea¬ 
tures  and  a  guarantee  to  stand 
behind  the  product.  Further¬ 
more,  the  equipment  will  be 
built  to  your  specifications. 

Do  not  buy  a  deck-type  press. 
Whether  tubular  or  semi-cylin¬ 
drical  the  unit  type  press  is 
here  to  stay.  It  is  easier  to  op¬ 
erate,  and  safer  and  simpler 
to  maintain.  Many  new  unit- 
type  presses  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  trade  in  recent 
years  but  deck-type  presses  are 
offered  only  because  they  have 
been  offered  before. 

Do  not  underestimate  your 
capacity  for  growth  and  when 
you  buy  be  sure  that  expansion 
beyond  your  fondest  hopes  can 
be  accomplished.  It  would  seem 
that  you  should  provide  for  at 
least  16-page  standard  or  32- 
page  tabloid  equipment  when 
you  graduate  from  your  flat¬ 
bed  operation. 

Your  needs  can  be  seiwed  well 
by  either  tubular  or  semi-cylin¬ 
drical  equipment.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  when  you  plan  to 
purchase  you  ask  all  newspaper 
press  manufacturers  to  submit 
their  recommendations,  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  proposed  for  your  use. 
With  the  greater  capacity  of 
rotary  press  equipment  in  your 
plant  you  may  also  be  in  a 
position  to  accept  orders  for 
other  work  such  as  direct  adver¬ 
tising  products. 


Storm  Havoc 
Bars  Increase 
In  Farm  Price 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Two  bad  crop  years  for  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Carolinas-Virginit 
area  have  prevented  circulation 
rises  for  papers  sei-ving  thos» 
states,  panelists  at  the  36th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  mid-Atlantit 
Circulation  Managers  Associa 
tion  agreed. 

The  consensus  at  last  week) 
meeting  was  that  a  good  year 
for  farmers  would  do  more  to 
boost  territory  circulation  than 
any  number  of  prize  contests. 
Farmers,  their  crops  ruined  last 
year  by  Hazel,  this  year  bj 
Connie  and  Diane,  need  cash. 

Other  subjects  discussed  by 
panelists  were  the  use  of  busi¬ 
ness  machines  to  keep  records, 
sampling,  and  ways  of  attract¬ 
ing  young  readers. 

Leading  panel  discussions 
wei’e  John  Rink,  SalUbur^ 
(Md.)  Post;  Earle  Gregory, 
(ireenville  Newa-Piedmont;  ff. 
W.  Bonds,  Kannapolis  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Independent;  Charles  B. 
Loflin,  High  Point  (N,  C.)  En¬ 
terprise;  L.  R.  Bridgeforth 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette;  B. 
C.  Rogers,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer;  J.  C.  Stidfole,  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Evening  Teh-' 
gram;  D.  B.  Nettles,  Ckarltt- 
ton  (S.  C.)  Post-News  &  Cour¬ 
ier;  E.  F.  Moore,  Florence  (S. 
C.)  Morning  Neiva;  J.  Calvin 
Griffin,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal-Sentinel. 

Lee  Hills,  executive  editor  of 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Prett, 
said  good  news  coverage,  not 
comics,  columns  or  big  features, 
constitutes  the  prime  considera¬ 
tion  in  selling  newspape'^.  The 
circulation  department,  he  said, 
should  be  the  “eyes  and  ears” 
of  the  editorial  department, 
passing  on  information  from  the 
on-the-doorsteps  level. 

About  13!^  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  attended  the  meeting. 
George  G.  Bent  Jr.,  Roanokt 
(V’a.)  Times  &  World-Ntvt. 
presided.  C.  O.  Jeffress,  general 
manager  of  Greensboro  News 
Co.,  welcomed  the  delegates. 

Bruce'  Rogers,  Charlotte  Oh 
server,  was  elected  president 
Others  elected  were  W.  W.  Sir- 
mon,  Charlotte  News,  first  vice 
president;  Joe  E.  Hart,  Spur- 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Joum^ 
second  vicepresident;  J- 
ward  Inge,  Petersburg  (Va-l 
Progress-Index,  convention  sec¬ 
retary;  W.  G.  Carrington,  R*ir- 
ham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun,  secifr 
tary-treasu’-er. 
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Mountain  Climbing 
Experience  Pays  Off 


Laramie,  Wyo. 
The  press  did  a  remarkable 
job  in  covering  the  worst  air¬ 
liner  cra.‘;h  in  commercial  his¬ 
tory  of  aviation  when  a  United 
Air  Lines  DC-4  coach  cracked 
up  in  the  remote  mountains  of 
the  Snowy  Range  in  Wyoming 
on  Oct.  6,  killing  66  persons. 

Newspapers  at  Laramie  had 
the  advantage  since  they  were 
only  40  miles  from  the  crash 
scene. 

The  wreckage  of  the  airliner 
was  spotted  at  approximately 
11:30  a.m.  Randy  Wagner, 
staff  photographer  of  the  Re¬ 
publican-Boomerang,  chartered 
a  plane  to  fly  over  the  area  to 
photograph  what  wreckage  he 
could. 

In  the  meantime,  a  team 
composed  of  Bill  Logan,  pho¬ 
tographer  and  reporter,  and 
Robert  Thompson  located  a 
power  wagon  and  were  on  their 
way  to  the  .scene  in  a  matter 
of  minutes.  Publisher  R.  R  All- 
baugh  of  the  Laramie  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  Dave  Richard¬ 
son,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  pub¬ 
lisher  who  happened  to  be  in 
town,  hurried  out  to  the  crash 
scene  just  behind  Logan  and 
Thompson  to  bring  back  the 
first  releases  and  photographs, 
one  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Republican-Boomerang  that  day 
with  one  aerial  shot. 

Hod  Campbell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Laramie  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin,  the  morning  paper,  hur¬ 
ried  up  a  different  route  than 
that  taken  by  the  other  pho¬ 
tographer-reporter  team  and 
was  able  in  that  way  to  get  an 
entirely  different  picture  of  the 
crash  for  his  story. 

The  long  climb  up  to  the 
wreckage  took  nearly  three 
hours  for  men  used  to  the  high 
altitude.  The  peak  is  12,005 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Because  of  darkness,  many  of 
the  members  of  the  press  had 
to  settle  for  long  distance  shots 
of  the  scene,  or  give  it  up  all 
together  until  the  next  day. 
Blowng  snow  from  a  storm 
oarlier  in  the  day  coated  the 
mountain  pass  with  ice. 

By  Friday  noon  the  press 
'^as  fully  represented  at  the 
crash  scene.  Staffers  from  as 
far  away  as  Los  Angeles,  were 
on  hand. 

Probably  no  fewer  than  100 
newsmen  representing  every¬ 


thing  from  a  small  weekly  to 
the  biggest  daily  papers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area  were 
present. 

University  of  Wyoming  jour¬ 
nalism  students  got  in  on  the 
big  story  too  when  they  went 
up  to  photograph  the  crash. 
Many  of  them  were  fortunate 
enough  to  sell  their  pictures  to 
wire  services  or  other  papers. 

Scoop  Confirmed 
10  Years  Later 

A  scoop  by  International 
News  Service  correspondent 
Pierre  J.  Huss  10  years  ago — 
giving  details  of  Adolf  Hitler’s 
death — has  been  confirmed  by 
one  of  the  eyewitnesses  to  the 
dictator’s  suicide. 

Mr.  Huss,  now  United  Na¬ 
tions  correspondent  for  INS, 
was  an  INS  war  corre.spondent 
in  Europe.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II  he  conducted  a  one-man 
campaign  to  learn  the  truth 
about  the  Nazi  leader’s  rumor- 
shrouded  death.  He  tracked  Hit¬ 
ler’s  chauffeur,  Erich  Kempka, 
to  a  Bavarian  hideout.  There 
Kempka  told  the  full  story  of 
the  suicide  of  Hitler  and  his 
bride,  Eva  Braun. 

'This  last  weekend  Hitler’s 
valet,  Heinz  Linge,  returned  to 
Germany  from  a  Soviet  prison 
camp.  In  full  and  exact  detail 
he  confirmed  the  story  Huss 
had  written. 

Mexico  Disaster 
Coverage  Difficult 

Tampico,  Mexico 

Press  coverage  of  the  disaster 
that  followed  three  hurricanes 
and  a  flood  was  a  triumph  over 
considerable  communications  ob¬ 
stacles. 

When  the  city  was  cut  off 
last  week  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Tamesi  and  Panuco  Rivers, 
all  electric  power  was  cut  off. 
There  were  only  two  ways  to 
get  the  news  to  the  general 
public  in  Mexico  and  the  United 
States — by  supply  airplane  and 
by  the  one  military  amateur 
radio  station. 

Repoi-ters  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  Houston  Post,  San 
Antonio  Express  and  News 
and  the  wire  services,  were 
about  the  first  to  fly  into  Tam¬ 
pico  airport  and  return  with  in¬ 
spection  reports  of  the  terrible 


conditions  in  the  disaster  area. 

Within  five  days,  about  20  re¬ 
porters,  photographers,  movie 
and  TV  cameramen  had  flown 
into  Tampico  airport,  more  than 
half  of  them  to  remain  for 
several  days  to  record  the  fight 
against  disease  and  disaster. 

The  Navy  set  up  a  press 
center. 

“For  God’s  sake,”  Capt. 
Francis  Fletcher  warned  cor¬ 
respondents,  “don’t  drink  any 
water  unless  it  comes  out  of 
that  cooler.” 

Air  Force  information  officers 
flew  into  Tampico,  then  returned 
to  Harlingen  Air  Force  base  to 
set  up  a  press  liaison  center, 
set  up  by  the  military. 

“We  were  operating  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Fourth  Army 
Domestic  Emergency  Plan,” 
Capt.  Octavie  Jordan  explained. 

When  the  flood  waters  rose 
so  high  that  they  cut  off  the 
road  between  the  city  and  the 
airport,  correspondents’  difficul¬ 
ties  were  magnified.  They  could 
hitch  ride.s  from  the  airport  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  the  point 
where  the  road  went  under 
water,  then  hitch  boat  rides  in¬ 
to  the  city;  or  they  could  wait 
for  a  navy  helicopter  to  land  at 
the  airport,  then  retum  with  it 
to  the  navy  headquarters  on  the 
edge  of  the  city,  and  thence  by 
car  or  on  foot  into  whatever 
was  above  water  in  Tampico 
proper. 

Bill  Rudd  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  had  a  room  in  a 
downtown  hotel;  but  he  had  to 
file  his  copy  from  the  Tampico 
airport,  where  he  wrote  his 
copy  in  longhand,  "rhe  military 
amateur  radio  station  relayed 
it  to  Harlingen,  where  it  was 
tape  recorded.  An  Air  Force 
press  officer  copied  the  mes¬ 
sage  by  typewriter  and  had  a 
newspaper  plane  pick  it  up. 

Perfect  Circle  Riot 
Calls  Out  Reserves 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

What  had  been  billed  as  a 
small,  sympathy  demonstration 
at  a  strike-bound  plant  in  near¬ 
by  New  Castle,  Ind.,  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  major  news 
stories  of  the  week. 

The  demonstration  erupted 
into  a  riot  with  11  persons  be¬ 
ing  wounded  and  the  National 
Guard  being  called  out  to  en¬ 
force  martial  law. 

And  it  not  only  brought 
newsmen  to  the  small  Hoosier 
community  from  practically 
every  major  news  service  and 
news  magazine  and  many  major 
newspapers,  it  also  brought 
Transatlantic  telephone  calls 
from  the  Times  of  London. 

The  Perfect  Circle  Corp. 


PRIZE  SHOT  in  contest  at  State 
Fair  of  Texas  was  this  ledge 
rescue  pictured  by  Bob  Verlin 
of  the  Houston  Post. 

plant  had  been  on  strike  for 
more  than  90  days  when  the 
demonstration  began.  The  three 
Indianapolis  dailies  and  wire 
services  all  had  men  at  the 
scene  of  the  riot  shortly  after 
the  fireworks  began. 

The  News  sent  Reporter  Jess 
Gilson  and  Photographer  Robert 
Lavelle  and  then  reinforced 
them  with  Reporter  Bart  Gra- 
bow  and  Photographers  George 
Tilford  and  Bill  Herman.  The 
Star  was  represented  by  Re¬ 
porter  Lester  Hunt  and  Photog¬ 
rapher  Dale  Schofner.  Later 
they  sent  Reporters  Bernard 
Wynn,  Ed  Cotton  and  Phil 
Clifford  and  Photographer 
Frank  Fisse.  The  Times  had 
Reporter  Wallace  Waterfield 
and  Photographers  Ed  Lacey 
Jr.,  Henry  E.  Glesing  Jr.,  and 
William  Oates  Jr.  on  the  scene. 

The  AP  was  represented  by 
Edwin  J.  Miller  and  Photog¬ 
rapher  George  Facik.  AP  Re¬ 
porter  Art  Everett  rushed  to 
the  scene  from  New  York. 

The  UP  sent  Reporter  Keith 
Martin  and  the  INS  bureau  had 
its  chief,  Eugene  J.  Cadeau,  on 
the  scene. 

National  Guard  commander  of 
the  area  is  Col.  Howard  S.  Wil¬ 
cox,  regional  commanders  of 
the  151  Infantry  Regiment.  Col. 
Wilcox  is  promotion  and  per¬ 
sonnel  director  for  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

• 

Coca-Cola,  D’Arcy  Pari 

Termination  of  a  49-year  as¬ 
sociation  between  Coca-Cola  Co. 
and  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co. 
was  announced  late  this  week 
by  William  E.  Robinson,  presi¬ 
dent,  Coca-Cola  and  Robert  M. 
Ganger,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  D’Arcy.  Mr.  Robinson  named 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  agency  effective  March 
31,  19.56. 
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Buffalo  News 
Celebrates 
75th  Birthday 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
marked  its  75th  anniversary 
Oct.  11  with  a  diamond  jubilee 
section. 

A  brief  history  recorded  the 
paper’s  growth  from  7,000  to 
298,957  circulation  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  city  of  Buffalo 
from  155,000  to  580,000. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
was  established  by  Edward  H. 
Butler  in  1880  as  a  complement 
to  his  Buffalo  Sunday  News, 
then  already  seven  years  old. 
The  Evening  News  gradually 
eclipsed  its  parent  publication 
and  the  Sunday  edition  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  1915.  The  first 
Evening  News  was  a  six-column, 
four-page  paper. 

It  was  the  only  paper  in  the 
Buffalo  evening  field.  A  few 
weeks  later  a  Scripps  venture, 
the  Buffalo  Evening  Telegraph, 
started  publication.  It  sold  out 
to  the  News  five  years  later. 

During  the  journalistic  hey¬ 
day  Buffalo  had  four  evening 
papers.  The  News’  three  com¬ 
petitors  gradually  succumbed, 
the  last  being  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  Times,  in  1939. 

In  advertising  linage,  the 
News  is  one  of  the  10  top  pa¬ 
pers  in  America.  In  1954  it 
carried  27,194,234  lines. 

Hundred-page  papers  are  al¬ 
most  commonplace  for  the 
News,  128  pages  being  the 
largest  to  date. 

In  1930  the  News  sponsored 
establi.shment  of  radio  station 
WBEN,  which  has  since  been 
expanded  to  include  both  tele¬ 
vision  and  FM. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  son  of  the 
paper’s  founder,  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News  in  1912  and 


two  years  later,  upon  his 
father’s  death,  also  assumed 
the  editorship. 

His  length  of  service  has  been 
emulated  and  even  .‘surpassed  by 
many  employes.  Jacob  Small,  a 
mail  room  veteran,  has  been  on 
the  payroll  57  years,  and  the 
payroll  itself  (for  990  em¬ 
ployes)  is  compiled  by  a  cash¬ 
ier  of  45  years’  standing,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Zenner.  The  “old 
man’’  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  is  Cornelius  J.  “Ken” 
Kennedy,  photographer  for  43 
years. 

Three  department  heads  have 
been  with  the  News  a  total  of 
115  years  —  Business  Manager 
Clayton  G.  Underhill,  41  years; 
Managing  Editor  Alfred  H. 
Kirchhofer,  40  years,  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  Ernest  D. 
Anderson,  34  years.  Each  has 
serv'ed  in  his  present  capacity 
more  than  a  quarter  century. 
The  circulation  manager,  Theo¬ 
dore  E.  Massing,  has  been  with 
the  paper  since  1927. 


AP  Unit  Votes 
Service  Awards 


Charles  J.  O'Malley  ' 


O’Malley,  Boston 
Ad  Man,  Dies 


Name  Helen  Matliesoii 
To  Asst.  ME  Post 


Madison,  Wis. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Helen  Matheson,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  since  1949,  as  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  in  charge 
of  women’s  activities.  She  will 
retain  supervision  of  special 
Sunday  sections. 

Miss  Louise  Marston,  society 
editor  since  1934,  is  planning 
more  personal  coverage  of  so¬ 
cial  events  and  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  “Notebook”  column. 

Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Beier,  formerly 
women’s  page  editor  of  the  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  Daily  Leader, 
has  become  women’s  page  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Anderson,  who  is  retiring  to 
home-making. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Radder  is 
now  assistant  society  editor. 


T 


Charles  J.  O’Malley,  dean  of 
Boston  advertising  men,  died 
Oct.  10  at  the  age  of  89.  Until 
recently,  he  was  active  head  of 
O’Malley  Advertising  and  Sell¬ 
ing  Co.  and  also  dealt  in  real 
estate. 

Although  he  went  downstairs 
to  the  ad  department  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  back  in 
the  gaslight  era,  Mr.  O’Malley 
never  gave  up  his  reporting  en¬ 
tirely,  and  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  articles  bearing  his  by-line 
appeared  in  Boston  dailies. 

Mr.  O’Malley,  who  arrived  in 
the  U.  S.  in  1883  from  Ireland 
with  only  $6  in  his  pocket, 
shortly  afterwards  founded  the 
Manistee  (Mich.)  Daily  Advo¬ 
cate.  Later  he  went  west  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
He  became  an  American  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Europe  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  news  syndicate  to  sell 
the  stories  he  gathered  abroad. 
He  lined  up  12  newspapers. 

Mr.  O’Malley  at  various  times 
was  associated  with  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  World,  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
Traveler,  Post,  Globe  and 
American,  all  in  Boston. 

Surviving  are  two  sons  and 
three  daughters. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 


office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 
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Bernarr  Macfadden, 
Graphic  Founder,  Dies 

Bernarr  Macfadden,  87,  who 
founded  the  New  York  Evening 
Graphic  in  1924  and  published 
it  for  the  six  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  died  Oct.  12  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

In  1931  Mr.  Macfadden  ac¬ 
quired  Liberty  magazine,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  late 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  and 
Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
publishers  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  New  York  Daily  News. 
Magazines  of  the  Macfadden 
empire,  many  of  them  dealing 
with  health  and  physical  cul¬ 
ture,  once  had  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  estimated  as  high  as  40,- 
000,000. 


Newport,  R.i, 

The  New  England  Associa- 
ted  Press  News  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  has  empowered  its 
Continuing  Study  Committee  to 
award  annually  “community 
service”  citations  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  committee  also  was 
authorized  by  the  association’s 
fall  meeting,  here  Oct.  6-9,  to 
give  citations  to  newspapen 
that  go  “way  beyond  the  call 
of  duty”  in  serving  the  AP. 

It  was  voted  also  to  add  s 
“series”  category  to  the  annus! 
writing  contests. 

Robert  E.  Beaupre,  Burlini- 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  group, 
Thomas  K.  Brindley,  Fall  Rim 
(Mass.)  Herald  News,  was 
named  vice-chairman,  and  head 
of  the  study  committee.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  serve  for  three  yean: 
Philip  A.  Lee,  North  Adam\ 
(Mass.)  Transcript;  Thomss  k, 
Murphy,  Waltham  (Mass.) 
News  Tribune;  and  Robert  Du¬ 
buque,  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Rt- 
former. 

An  entry  from  J.  Walter ' 
Green  of  the  AP’s  Boston  Bo- 
reau,  showing  Red  Sox  pitcher 
Willard  Nixon  toppling  head 
over  heels  in  a  slide  at  third 
base  won  the  $75  best-in-show  1 
prize. 

Jack  O’Connell,  Boston  Glok. 
shot  the  same  play  and  his 
picture  tied  with  (Sreen’s  for 
first  place  in  the  big  city  sports 
category. 

First  place  in  the  typography 
competitions  went  to  the  Pitol 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Ett-1 
ning  Ea.gle;  Hartford  Courast:. 
Manchester  (Conn.)  Ftreiwil 
Herald;  and  Keene  (N.H.)  Se*! 
tinel. 

The  Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Coil 
served  as  host  newspaper.  The| 
Call’s  managing  editor,  PaulLj 
Smith,  introduced  Gov.  Dennis  j 
J.  Roberts. 


Food  Editors  Elect 
Peterson  As  Chairman  | 

Chicjw 

Helen  Peterson,  New  fod 
Daily  News,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Food  Editors’  k- 
visory  Committee,  sui.ofir; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Ellen  Church. 
cago  Tribune,  at  the  closisf 
session  of  the  Newspaper 
Editors’  Conference  here  1-  ; 
week.  I 

The  1956  conference  will  *| 
held  at  the  W’aldorf  Astowl 
Hotel,  New  York,  Sept  23-8’ j 
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Bob  Casey 
Honored  As 
Press  Veteran 

Chicago 

They  honored  Robert  J. 
Casey,  one  of  the  great  report¬ 
ers  of  the  past  half  century,  as 
“Press  Veteran  of  1955”  at  the 
17th  annual  dinner  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Oct.  7. 

More  than  200  Chicago  news¬ 
men  paid  tribute  to  the  65-year- 
old  reporter,  who  a  year  ago 
wrote  his  own  big  story,  a 
three-year  fight  against  blind¬ 
ness,  climaxed  by  successful  op¬ 
erations  for  cataracts.  He  is 
again  tapping  out  vibrant  prose 
on  his  typewriter  as  a  special 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
His  latest  series  has  to  do  with 
uranium  prospecting  in  the 
Rockies. 

Came  to  Chicago  in  1912 
Bob  Casey  has  been  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman  since  1912. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
staff.  He  is  the  author  of  more 
than  30  books. 

He  was  presented  a  plaque 
by  the  Press  Veterans  bearing 
a  citation  “for  unique  merit” 
signed  by  Harry  F.  Reutlinger, 
Chicago  American  managing 
editor  and  chairman  of  the  vets’ 
association. 

Pioneered  in  Radio 
Warren  Brown,  American 
sports  writer,  was  master  of 
ceremonies.  Among  the  greet¬ 
ings  he  read  were  tw’o  from 
former  associates  of  Bob  Casey. 
Junius  B.  Wood,  former  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondent, 
wrote:  “May  he  (Casey)  never 
become  silent  or  sane.”  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Hedges,  now  with  NBC, 
recalled  that  Casey  was  “the 
pioneer  of  the  do-it-yourself 
*ra  in  the  early  days  of  radio.” 

Oldtimers  recalled  that  after 
World  War  I,  in  which  Casey 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Artillery, 
be  turned  to  “wireless” — fore¬ 
runner  of  modem  radio.  He 
threw  himself  into  an  intensive 
study  of  crystal  sets  and  other 
types  of  receivers.  He  wrote 
articles  of  a  popular  nature  on 
all  the  details  of  building  home¬ 
made  radio  sets.  He  even  wrote 
*  play  that  could  be  produced 
m  a  radio  studio.  “The  Step  on 
the  Star”  was  arranged  so  that 
all  the  action  took  place  in  the 
1  dark.  Listeners  were  asked  to 
,  turn  off  their  lights  before  the 
i  play  started,  thus  enhancing 
b  tbe  plot. 

"editor  8c  PUBLISHER 


FOR  UNIQUE  MERIT  soys  the 
citation  9iven  by  Chicago  Press 
Veterans  Association  to  Robert  J. 
Casey  (at  right).  Presentation  is 
made  by  Harry  F.  Reutlinger, 
managing  editor  of  Chicago 
American,  CPVA  chairman. 

Bob  Casey’s  peacetime  report¬ 
ing  experience  prepared  him  for 
his  greatest  years  as  a  reporter 
of  World  War  II. 

Navy  Survey 

The  Navy  thought  enough  of 
his  talents  to  have  him  with¬ 
drawn  as  a  correspondent  to  do 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  U.  S. 
submarine  warfare. 

Yet  when  Bob  Casey  stood 
up  to  acknowledge  the  honors  j 
paid  him  the  other  night,  he 
did  not  talk  about  his  war  days 
at  all.  He  turned  back  the 
clock  to  his  early  reporting 
years  on  the  old  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register-Leader,  his  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  and  his  early  years  in 
Chicago. 

Attended  St.  Mary’s  College  j 
He  uttered  no  great  truisms,  j 
but  he  spiked  his  verbal  mem- ! 
oirs  with  a  flavor  that  was  un-  j 
deniably  Bob  Casey  the  news¬ 
paperman  who  could  see  humor  | 
in  the  oddities  of  life. 

Bob  first  took  a  fancy  to  re-  | 
porting  while  at  St.  Marys’s  Col-  1 
lege  in  Kansas.  He  built  up ; 
his  “string”  for  Kansas  City ! 
and  Denver  papers  on  the ' 
strength  of  St.  Mary’s  stellar  | 
baseball  teams. 

Des  Moines  Start 
After  a  brief  but  confusing 
experience  as  a  saw  mill  book¬ 
keeper,  young  Casey  drifted 
into  his  life’s  work  by  writing  | 
30  letters  to  Midwest  publishers,  i 
He  landed  a  job  at  Des  Moines.  i 
Constant  change  has  been  a 
hr  bit  with  Casey.  Bob  never  j 
claimed  he  was  a  ball  of  fire  ^ 
as  a  reporter,  but  he  admitted 
he  had  learned  the  trick  of  get¬ 
ting  what  is  interesting  in  a 
story  and  making  the  most  of 
it.  “My  memory  of  my  early 
days  in  the  newspaper  business 
was  that  I  had  a  lot  of  crust,” 
he  once  remarked.  “But  none¬ 
theless,  I  worked  and  worked.” 

And  Bob  Casey  at  65  is  still 
working  at  it. 
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Advertising  Rates 


DISPLAY 


Agate  Lines 

1  Time 

6  Times 

13  Times 

26  Times 

52  Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 
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145 

125 

115 

no 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 
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CLASSIFIED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with  order)  4  times  @  454  per  line 
each  insertion;  3  times  (g  504;  2  @  554;  1  ®  654-  Ail4  1S4  for 
Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS:  4  times  ®  904  per  line  each  in¬ 
sertion;  3  times  ®  9S4;  2  times  ®  $1-00;  1  ®  $1.10.  3  line 

minimum.  Add  154  for  box  service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion.)  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timet  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.,  Phono  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers _ 

SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwent 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2928 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  83  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192. 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. 


MORE  THAN  100  SALES 
AND  we  have  or  will  get  just  the 
California  newspaper  to  make  yon 
successful  and  happy.  Give  us  your 
specifications  and  we  will  fiU  them. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

8937  Orange  Riverside,  California 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management,  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601  (Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10160  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


A-fkWE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
-ales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5.  California. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


YOU,  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell 

wisely !  Consult  The  DIAL  Agency, 
640  W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich.  Phone 
TE  1-0903. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Associates.  4968  Mel- 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 
EXCELLENT  exclusive  county-seat 
weekly.  Chart  Area  3  at  $66,000.  with 
$.30,000  cash  minimum.  Also  printing 
plant,  modern  and  doing  good  business 
for  $10,000  down  and  $200  per  month. 
Publishers  Service,  P,  O.  Box  3132, 

Greensboro.  N,  C. _ 

WEEKLY  and  profitable  job  shop  in 
Small  Town,  Chart  Area  1.  Box  4202. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


THE  PERFECT  BUY 

WILL  sell  a  soundly  established  hun¬ 
dred  year  old  newspaper  published 
five  days  a  week  in  the  deep  South. 
Gross  volume  86%  ahead  of  1064,  will 
exceed  $80,000  for  1956.  Offers  month¬ 
ly  net  of  $1,600  or  more.  Job  print¬ 
ing,  stationery  and  office  equipment 
or  supplies  business  wide-open,  un- 
develop^.  Community  growing  rapid¬ 
ly,  more  than  1,000  homes  built  past 
three  years.  Industrial  payroll  being 
doubled.  Trading  area  population  of 
more  than  20,000  and  increasing.  Ex¬ 
cellent  recreational  facilities  including 
fishing,  boating,  hunting,  swimming 
and  golf. 

IF  you  want  the  best  buy  in  the 
South,  if  you  qualify  to  be  a  southern 
publisher  and  have  $40,000.  to  back 
up  your  desires — we  can  do  business. 

YOU  will  deal  with  owner  direct  if 
you  qualify  as  an  able,  serious  buyer. 

Box  4320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ILLINOIS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY— 
$30,000  gross  class,  above-average 
plant,  net  near  $7,000,  price  $28,000 
on  terms.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88. 

Norton,  Kansas. _ 

Fl^IUDA  WINTE'iTsEASON  weekly. 
Well  established.  Beautiful  college 
tovm,  covers  music,  art.  theatre,  social 
events.  Sell  or  partner-manager.  Box 
4.335,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publicationt  For  Sale 


EXCLUSIVE  DAILY  in  Ohio  city  of 
8,600.  Nets  owner  2i  per  cent  an¬ 
nually.  Circulation  increased  65  per 
cent  in  last  14  years.  Continuous  own¬ 
ership  and  operation  over  half  century 
in  growing  city  of  steady  employment 
and  new  industry.  Publisher  retiring ! 
Box  4102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


PUBLICATION  WANTED.  Profitable 
weekly  in  New  England,  New  York  or 
New  Jersey.  Submit  copies  and  asking 
price.  Box  4234,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED  TO  BUY  OR  LEASE.  Geor¬ 
gia  or  North  Carolina  Daily.  Please 
state  gross.  Box  4201,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


COMMERCIAL  Printing  Business  In¬ 
cluding  Several  Weekly  Newspapers 
For  Sale — Long  Established—  Annual 
Gross  $500,000.00 — Annual  Net  $76,- 
000.00 — Excellent  Clientele — Equipment 
Good  Condition — Low  Overhead — Large 
Upper  Midwest  City- — Down  Payment 
in  Excess  of  $100,000.00.  Box  4303, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
VENTURE  CAPITAL. 

Partially  launched 
“store  distributed” 
consumer  Home  Magazine 
with  mass  circulation 
assured.  Needs  approximately 
$50,000.  capital  in  part 
or  all  from  one  principle. 

Prefer  investor  with  sale.« 
promotion  or  space  sales 
background.  Speculative 
portion  of  this  investment 
Approximately  $8  to  $12,000. 
Inquiries  invited  from 
responsible  parties  of 
excellent  reputation. 

Box  4314  Editor  &  Publisher 
"FOR  SALE — Job  shop  located  in 
Penn.sylvania,  doing  volume  of  $25,000. 
yearly.  Ideal  for  father  and  son,  or 
man  and  wife.  Price  $18,000.  May  be 
inspected  and  Terms  can  be  arranged. 
For  complete  information  write  Box 
4318,  c/o  Editor  and  Publisher.” 
INVESTOR  wanted,  with  high  level 
advertising,  circulation  or  management 
ability,  for  group  of  well  established 
regional  annuals,  with  unusual  future. 
★ 

Growth  from  one  96-page  (explor¬ 
atory)  edition  of  25,000  copies  in 
1961,  to  three  established  160-page 
editions  of  411,000  copies  in  1955. 
Three  new  1956  editions  increase  run 
to  900,000. 

★ 

Page  rate  $500  per  edition.  Most  ad¬ 
vertisers  use  all  three  and  are  ex¬ 
tending  coverage  into  new  editions. 
Excellent  mt-dia  for  all  products,  ser¬ 
vices,  accommodations  used  by  men. 
★ 

Exceptionally  low  operations,  overhead 
and  production  costs.  Newsstand  dis¬ 
tribution,  plus  direct  sale  to  thousands 
of  department  and  chain  stores.  Will 
consider  outright  sale. 

_ Box  4304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPTORTUNITY— Puljiish; 
er  of  Catholic  periodical  seeking  part¬ 
ner.  In  replying  write  brief  sketch 
giving  personal  background.  Box  4316, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ISational  /lilvertising  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News— Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Syndicates  -  Features 


CHILD'CARE  Column  written  by 
Psychologist  absolutely  free.  Box  4023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIVELY,  LITERATE,  subjective  daily 
column.  Writer  seeks  outlet,  eventual 
syndication.  16  years  experience  writ¬ 
ing:  for  publication.  BackRround  and 
samples  on  request.  Write  Box  4311, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


WANT  TO  ACQUIRE  interest  in  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily.  Prefer  working  ar¬ 
rangement  with  publisher.  Excellent 
business  and  advertising  background. 
College  graduate.  Box  4200,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists; 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Phone  spring  7-174JI _ 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

651  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
_  Phone  ORegon  6-7760 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7634 

E.“p.  walXman  &  CO. 

Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag.,  #65407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot. 

3  mag..  #7018 

I  1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #16322. 

with  aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Dujilex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  N.  4th  Street 
_ Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

COMPLETE  ludlow  unit.  Linotypes, 
and  Intertypes,  in  excellent  condition. 
Lino  and  Intertype  magazines,  new  or 
used.  Excellent  lino  and  ludlow  mats, 
late  faces.  Write  for  price  list.  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  Mart.  633  S.  Plymouth 
Ct..  Chicago  5.  III. 

LINO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
I  mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
j  for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 
FOR  SALE: 

THREE-4  inch  double  steel  wheel  ball 
bearing  mounted  turtles.  $25  each.  Two 
Rivers  Reporter.  Two  Rivers,  Wise. 
MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR  —  practi¬ 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  5  pt. 
Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box  4222, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TTS  adapter  keyboard,  complete  with 
assembling  elevator,  all  linkage,  ready 
to  install.  Perfect  condition.  Call  or 
write  Jim  Beard,  General  Manager, 
Daily  Review-Times,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


ISescsprint 


STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior  | 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  &  Pa-  i 
per.  46  W.  46  St.,  N.  Y.  S6,  JU  2-4830. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS.  SHEETS 
BEHRENS  SALES 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  MU  6-6960 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  Immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURLINGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

150  E.  35  St..  NYC  MU  5-6446 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  sUndard  82 
lb. :  rolls  or  sheets.  Your  size.  Prompt 
delivery.  Brookman  Paper.  555  West¬ 
chester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MOtthaven  5-6022. 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  Units — 1  Folder  with  Upper  Former 
End  Feed— AC  DRIVE— Stereo 
Manufactured  in  1946 

«  «  ♦ 

Available  from 

The 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31st  Street  Chicago  50,  III. 

*  *  « 

Equipment  in  the  plant  of  the 
FAYETTEVILLE  (N.C.)  OBSERVER 
Until  it  is  replaced  by  a 
NEW  GOSS  HEADLINER 

•  •  • 

Other  good  used  presses  also  available 


“FOR  SALE.  16  page  HOE  news¬ 
paper  press  (space  parts  included) 
complete  with  motor.  All  stereotype 
equipment  including  16  chases  and  16 
turtles.  Located  in  Pennsylvania.  Me¬ 
dium  size  daily  has  been  using  for 
last  35  years.  May  be  seen  running 
any  week  day.  Ideal  for  small  daily 
or  weekly.  Must  be  sold  by  December 
31.  Price  $18,000.  Write  Box  4319, 
Editor  &  Publisher.” 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WIDTH;  22%"  cutoff;  new 
60  HP.  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
14  and  14  folder. 

(3an  be  inspected  in  operation  at 
MATTIA  PRESS.  BelleviUe,  N.  J. 

BEING  REPLACED  BY 
i  NEW  HOE  PRINTMASTER 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-8607 


I  HOE  (single  width)  16  page  Rotary 
I  newspaper  press;  22%"  page  cut-off  in 
''  very  good  condition  ri-cently  installed 
I  and  reconditioned.  AC  motor  drive. 
Complete  Stereotype  equipment  in  good 
condition  with  Kemp  Metal  Pot,  Sta 
Hi  and  Mat  Roller.  Will  quote  instaIU‘d 
price  plus  freight.  Available  Dec.  15, 
1955. 

DUPLEX  16-page  2-to-l  Tubular  Press. 
Good  condition.  Has  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  consisting  of  Ludwig  Metal  Pot 
and  Pump,  Tubular  Casting  Box,  Tubu¬ 
lar  Router  and  Chipping  Block.  In¬ 

spection  invited.  Equipment  in  Los 
Angeles  area.  Will  quote  dismantled, 
crav'd  and  loaded  price. 

MODEL  29  Linotype  Serial  Number 
in  66.000’s.  Mohr  Saw  star  quadder 
six  mold  disc  in  very  good  condition. 

Write:  Jerome  Feldman,  The  FAR 

Company,  c/o  Hotel  Teris. 
West  6th  and  Witmer,  Los 
I  Angeles,  Calif. 


1 2-24  PAGE  scon 

23-9/16"  cutoff.  (xjmplete  with  AC 
chain  drive  and  controls.  Can  be  in¬ 
spected  in  operation. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPins 


Press  Room 


PRICED  RIGHT! 

HOE  PRESS  UNITS 


Available  for  Inspection 


COMPLETE  AS  2.  8.  4.  6  or  $  CKfl 
PRESSES :  22%  inch  cut-off.  Etnunil 
with  steel  cylinders,  roller  betriiS 
double  folders,  reels,  tensioai  ufl 
Wood  Autopasters ;  D.C.  Motor  driiS 
and  controls. 


WILL  SELL  SEPARATELY 


Double  Folders  with  submarine  4 
livery ;  Kohler  Pedestal  type  Sen 
reels  and  tensions  with  or  witlw 
Wood  Autopasters ;  units  with  b 
news  or  Fudge  Decks ;  Cutler  Haaae^ 
Conveyors  and  delivery  tables;  IMu 
HP  D.C.  Press  Drives  and  contnh 
can  be  arranged  for  end  roll  feed.  )j 
ton  gas  or  electric  pots ;  Wood  Imiel 
Autoplates  or  Automatics ;  Wood  Abl 
shavers.  All  located  in  the  fora^ 
Plant  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


HE 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL  545if 


24-Page  SINGLE  PLATE  %  FolWi 
GOSS  straightline  Acme  prints  !  1  T 

24  pages  in  2  page  jumps.  2  pliti#  ^ 
wide.  3  decks  high,  complete  with  aid 
tra  rubber  rollers,  tabloid  trimiKrf .  |  ^ 
14  &  14  folder,  and  auxiliary  liDpij; 
sheet  folder.  L^ated  in  Midwest,  4m  j,  i 
ing  good  color  work,  can  be  seen  mi  t 
ning.  Complete  stereo.  Motors  Acf*  HO 


Box  4135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


12  HOE  Z  UNITS  H  pa 


Can  sell  any  amount  for  a  pre  ; ,  NE 
23  Vi"  cut-off.  Priced  cheap. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  i  , 


Box  903 


Boise,  14#  i 


24  Page  GOSS  Straightline 

8  Deck  Single  width — AC  Drisa  W] 
Quarter  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATHI 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL 


ro 

for 

0x1 


12  Page 
One  to  One 
Duplex  Tubular 


AL 
I  Kei 

1  fon 


AC  Drive,  Partial  Stereotype 
Equipment 


UPECO.  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


3Ti 

HO 

HO 

HO 

HE 

R 


FOR  SALE 
New  Electronic  Press  Drive  B  — 


126  H.P.  Crocker-Wheeler  Motor,  l» 
rpm,  440  volt.  60  cycle.  8  phase  •* 
Cutler-Hammer  Variable  Si>eed  V* 
"X”  Controller.  Can  be  reconneOT' 
220  volt  very  easily.  Never  used. 


IWA 

eat. 


I^A 
Wel 


STAMFORD,  CONN. 


HOE  3  UNIT  PRESS 


HOE  MAIL  FOLDER 
HOE  COLOR  PRESS 


John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York 


MIEHLE  #4  hand  fed  cylinder 
2,5x38  Two  10x15  Kluge  Auttgj” 
platen  presses.  One  Kelley  B  ■ 
17x22.  All  the  above  with 
and  motor,  extra  chases  and 
Write  or  phone  Jim  “* 

Manager,  Fostoria  Review-Times, 


270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17 


toria,  Ohio. 


EDITOR  aePUBLISHERfor  October 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES  i  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


HOE  SUPERSPEED 

Heavy  Duty  22-3/4" 

Pair,  Double  Delivery  Folders 
Pr^icelly  New  Mechanically 
Internal  Folding  Gears 

handwheel  nipping,  folding 
roller  adjustments,  com¬ 
plete  PAIR  with  framing.  BASE 
plates,  VERTICAL-DRIVE  WITH  I- 
CUTLER-HAMMER  CONVEYOR. 
available  now — Pictures,  Par¬ 
ticulars  U  pon  Request. 

HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd. 

Forest  Hills  75,  L.  I.,  New  York 
ILUnois  9-5945  .  .  .  TWining  7-7381 
MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40.  50,  75. 
and  100  H.P.  A.C.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC,  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
MS,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Stereotype 


STEREOTYPE 

EQUIPMENT 

1  TON  Big  Chief  Melting  Furnace  with 
or  without  molds 

1  TON  Kemp  Immersion  Furnace 
2,  S,  4  and  7  TON  Furnaces 

HOE  Flat  Shaver,  also  Heavy  Duty 
Saw 

PARTS  for  Cutler-Hammer  Conveyor 
NEW  Hall  Full  Page  Mat  Rollers 

ALL  kinds  of  Newspaper,  Printing  & 
Lithographing  Equipment 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  eastinir  machina 
for  21 cut-off  preu.  George  C 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boite,  Idaho. 


ALL  SIZE  metal  pots  with  pumps, 
Konp.  Electric,  gas.  George  C.  Ox* 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

9TA-H1  Scorcher 

HOE  Light  Duty  mat  roller. 

POE  Full  page  Plate  Shaver 
HOE  €  col.  Plate  Shaver 
"^AVY  Duty  Duplex  Tubular  Mat 

Roller 

UPECO,  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED :  ^page  Duplex  or  Goaa 
.T*r;  aerial  no.  and  whan 

5!J''f,*>'*-~Northem  Machine  Works, 
»a  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

WANTED  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
"«  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News- 
Mpet  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th, 

XinMui  City  5,  Mo. 

newspaper  presses 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

ben  shulman  associates 

^^Ave^,  NY  17  EL  5-3507 

numh.V*^'j  *  Publisher  for 

5™WL»nd_d^ription^ _ 

Duplex  Unitubular 

P«Kes,  A.C.  motor 
steraotype  equipment. 
tW  Pioi.®-.  KOPPE  *  Co.  Inc. 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
•to  ROUTER  for  usi 

J«h  28^/8  injj, 

fein.'.i  Times.  SUte  College, 

f«n.ylv,„„.  ,u„  particular^ 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


A  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  a 


Also  individual  machinery  ft  equip*  small  daily  in  Northern  Illinois.  Here 


ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 


is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 


PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  »«:ond  man.  who  wants  to  go  places. 
277  Broadway  New  York  17.  N.  Y.  This  person  should  have  a  thorough 

understanding  of  Little  Merchant  sys- 

— '  -  tem  and  ABC.  Write  to  Thomas  E. 

HELP  WANTED  West,  publisher.  Herald,  Morris.  III. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

AdminUtrative 

PUBLISHER  of  6.000-plus  circulation 
daily  in  Chart  Area  9  wants  right- 
hand  man  to  take  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Sales  and  executive  ability  essen¬ 
tial  ;  other  experience  (editorial,  circu¬ 
lation,  etc.)  helpful.  Must  have  small 
daily  background.  Give  details  first 
letter.  Box  4232,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  —  PUBLISH¬ 
ER’S  ASSISTANT  for  Midwest  daily. 
Give  complete  background  and  personal 
history.  Box  4300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROSS  ANNUAL  POTENTIAL 
Over  $1,000,000.00: 

CIRCULATION  POTENTIAL 
18,000  to  20,000 
in  near  future. 

MANAGER  in  sole  charge  of  opera¬ 
tion  who  qualifies  to  build  circulation 
and  revenue  on  sound,  profitable  basis 
has  opportunity  substantial  base  pay 
and  large  bonus  in  growing  western 
Chart  Area  11  exclusive  market. 

PRESENT  operation  already  success¬ 
ful  and  gaining  so  ability,  drive  and 
experience  all  departments  daily  op¬ 
eration  necessary  to  realize  full  poten¬ 
tial  of  market.  WRITE  full  particu¬ 
lars  including  age,  qualifications,  pre¬ 
vious  experience — all  communications 
in  strictest  confidence. 

BOX  4312,  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER. 


ArtUtM-CartoonisU 

CARTOONIST — experienced  -  talented 
to  help  develop  new  strip.  Box  422fi, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ClaMsified  Advertising 

OUTSTANDING  DAILY  gateway  to 
Southwest  United  States.  35,000  morn¬ 
ing-evening  circulation  has  opening  for 
classified  manager,  aged  23-30.  Prefer 
solicitor  presently  on  metropolitan 
daily  or  display  manager  on  5-10,000 
paper.  Requirements,  two  years  news¬ 
paper  sales  experience,  aggressiveness, 
overwhelming  desire  to  sell  and  am¬ 
bition.  Terrific  opportunity,  wonderful 
future,  good  salary,  substantial  bonus. 
Write  or  wire  Box  No.  4112,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

ALERT  Young  woman  with  selling 
and  administrative  background  needed 
as  Assistant  Classified  Manager  of 
New  York  State  daily.  Please  write 
full  details  as  to  age.  experience  and 
marital  status.  Box  4224,  Editor  ft 

I  Publisher. _ 

EXPANDING  advertising  department 
creates  position  for  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  person  to  re¬ 
organize  classified  department  and 
handle  some  display.  An  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  aggressive,  reliable  per¬ 
son.  Good  pay,  finest  working  con¬ 
ditions,  itermanent.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter.  The  News-Messenger, 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

CLASSIFIED  SPO'f  “ 
WITH  RESPONSIBILITY 
OPPORTUNITY  with  a  future,  for 
man  experienced  in  all  around  Classi¬ 
fied  Selling  and  procedure.  Take  over 
responsibilities  of  established  accounts 
and  development  of  new.  Experienred 
top  salesman  on  daily  up  to  100.000 
circulation,  or  manager  on  smaller 
daily  who  wants  to  step  into  greater 
opportunity  can  qualify.  Give  all  perti¬ 
nent  details  in  first  letter.  Write  K.  J. 
Nattra.ss.  Classified  Manager,  WINNE¬ 
BAGO  NEWSPAPERS  INC.,  Rockford, 
Illinois. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  es¬ 
tablished  ABC  weekly-subscription 
I  sales  crew,  direct  mail  and  news¬ 
stand — good  opportunity.  Box  4315, 
I  Editor  ft  Pubilsher. 


SUITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  15,  1955 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  For  one 
of  nation’s  largest  suburban  weeklies. 
Excellent  Salary.  Write  fully,  with  ac¬ 
complishments.  and  financial  desires. 
Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madison.  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  ambi- 
tion  and  sales  ability  wanted  to  travel 
as  field  representative  through  Central 
States  territory  for  old.established  firm 
specializing  in  circulation  promotion 
plans.  Apply  in  confidence,  idving  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  salary  expected,  etc.,  to 

Box  4 2 1 1,  Editor  ft  Publ isher. _ 

WAN’TED :  Experienced  circulation 

man,  ability  to  work  with  boys  for 
greater  sales  effort,  permanent,  state 
qualifications,  experience,  salary  do- 
sired  Santa  Barbara,  California  News- 
Press. 

CIRCULATION^  MANAGER  in  fast 
growing  city  where  there’s  no  snow. 
Winter’s  like  Springtimr'  in  North. 
City  area  40,000.  Must  be  thoroughly 
trained,  accurate,  honest.  References 
required.  Starting  salary  $95.  Prompt 
advances  with  results.  Position  offers 
exceptional  opportunity.  J.  B.  Robin¬ 
son,  Daily  News,  Jacksonville,  North 
Carolina. 

Display  Advertising _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN — Young  man  with  3  to  5  years 
experience  on  medium  or  small  newspa¬ 
pers.  Six-day  afternoons  and  Sunday 
morning  newspaper,  35,000  circulation 
class.  Increasing  business  makes  it 
necessary  to  add  man  to  staff  of  seven. 
Man  selected  must  be  able  copy-writer 
and  layout  man  as  well  as  salesman. 
Permanent  job.  Growing  market. 
Pleasant  town.  Excellent  schools.  Many 
employee  benefits.  Write  fully,  stating 
salary  desired.  Give  at  least  two 
references.  Write  Advertising  Manager. 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot.  Jackson. 
Michigan. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  Alaska’s 
largest  daily  for  young,  energetic  com¬ 
bination  sports,  news  reporter.  Reply 
airmail.  Bernie  Kosinski,  Anc’horage 
Times,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


OPEN  Staff  Job  for  experienced  ad 
salesman.  Permanent.  Go^  base  pay 
plus  commission.  Box  4128.  Elditor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  Aggressive  ad  salesman  for 
fastest  growing  daily  in  America’s 
last  frontier.  $100  week  plus  many 
benefits  and  opportunity  for  rapid 
advancement.  Daily  Alaska  Empire. 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
EXPERIENCED  for  display  staff  top 
newspaper  New  England  state  enlarg¬ 
ing  staff.  Must  have  good  record  to 
qualify.  Prefer  man  in  30’8.  Excellent 
salary  plus  bonus,  profit  sharing  and 
other  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box 
4239.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GROWING  Southern  daily  in  5.000- 
7,000  circulation  class  needs  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  Advertising  Manager.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  assume  added  responsi¬ 
bilities  and.  if  desired,  to  buy  some 
stock.  Give  background  details  first 
letter.  We  have  several  weeks  to  fill 
this  position.  Box  4206,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  display 
salesman.  Must  be  aggressive,  experi¬ 
enced — but  no  high  pressure.  Must 
know  layout,  sales,  account  servicing. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity.  Good 
pay,  finest  working  conditions  and 
.  facilities  in  progressive  city.  Give  full 
j  information  regarding  yourself,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  first  letter.  The  News- 
Messenger,  Fremont.  Ohio. 

GOOD  SALARY  for  you  advertising 
salesman  on  7,800  circulation  daily. 
College  grad  preferred.  Modern,  air 
conditioned  plant.  Young  staff.  Write 
or  Phone  Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles, 
Michigan. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  on  his  way  up,  to  handle 
major  national  classifications.  We  want 
an  alert  and  aggressive  man  who  is 
anxious  and  able  to  move  into  a 
position  of  greater  responsibility. 
There  is  an  opportunity  here  for 
such  a  man,  with  a  brilliant  future 
before  him.  Give  full  details ;  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  achievements,  age, 
marital  status  and  present  salary 
bracket.  Write  Jack  L.  Collier.  Mana¬ 
ger  General  Advertising,  e/o  Courier 
and  Press,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


POSITION  open  for  fully  experienced 
advertising  salesman  with  all  qualifica¬ 
tions.  No  beginners.  Congenial  staff, 
excellent  working  conditions.  Regular 
accounts  and  prospects.  Give  complete 
details  in  letter.  No  phone  calls.  Ad¬ 
dress;  I.  R.  Van  Aurmen,  Pawtucket 
Times.  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 


AD  SALESMAN,  mostly  local  retail. 
Some  experience  or  training  on  lay¬ 
outs  required.  Excellent  opportunity 
fur  a  young  man  who  wants  to  hit 
a  big  time  spot  in  advertising  in  a 
big  city  later.  Write  the  Princeton 
Packet.  New  Jersey’s  Oldest  Weekly. 

ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER  — 
Large,  progressive.  Midwest  steel  com¬ 
pany  has  opening  for  young  college 
graduate  who  wants  to  make  a  career 
of  advertising. 

PREVIOUS  experience  unnecessary 
but  must  have  desire  and  basic  ability 
to  write  clearly  and  convincingly. 
Interest  or  education  in  technical  sub¬ 
jects  or  construction  work  would  be 
helpful. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  to  become 
proficient  in  all  phases  of  national 
advertising. 

SEND  complete  personal  resume  and 
evidence  of  basic  writing  ability  to 
Box  4322,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  pro¬ 
gressive  weekly.  State  references,  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  desired.  Apply 
Waverly  Sun,  Inc.,  Waverly.  New  York 
FAST  GROWING  unopposed  daily. 
Chart  Area  6.  seeks  aggr<?8sive  retail 
display  salesman  with  solid  copy  and 
layout  experience.  Initiative,  good 
habits  and  ability  to  get  along  with 
co-workers  essential.  Prefer  college 
background.  Good  salary  bolstered  by 
incentive  bonus.  Group  life,  medical 
plan  :  retirement  income  program ; 
ideal  family  community.  This  is  a  good 
spot  for  a  real  producer.  Write  fully 
first  letter.  Box  4317,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

I  isher. _ 

LIVE  WIRE  Advertising  Manager 
also  one  advertising  salesman  for  bi¬ 
weekly  paper  going  daily  within  8 
months.  Send  full  information  imme¬ 
diately  Editor,  Coming  News,  Inc., 

Corning,  New  York.  _ 

OPENINGS  for  classified  and  display 
advertising  salesmen  on  Pennsylvania 
newspapers.  Send  application  to 
PNPA,  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania.  _  _ 

THE  LEAD^R-HE“^LD  of  Glovers- 
ville.  N.  Y.  needs  a  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Salesman  at  once,  a  man  who  can 
prepare  and  lay  out  good  copy.  Please 
state  experience,  salary  expected.  Write 
Rolx'rt  J,  Arnold,  advertising  director. 


ENERGETTIC  Responsible  young  man 
to  be  Managing  Editor  New  England 
small  city  daily.  Congenial  position  in 
attractive  area.  Send  full  particulars. 

Box  4100,  tlditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

FAMOUS  Resort  has  position  for 
man  25-35  to  write  feature  travel 
articles.  Newsi>aper  or  related  ex¬ 
perience  with  sports  background  de¬ 
sirable.  Applicant  must  be  versatile 
writer  with  enthusiasm,  imagination 
and  ability  to  dig  out  feature  material. 
Position  requires  living  outside  of 
U.S.A.  Salary  from  $85  to  $115 
weekly  deiiending  on  qualifications 
and  experience.  Excellent  opportunity 
in  ideal  location.  Send  complete  record 
of  education,  business  experience,  age, 
marital  status,  references  and  date 
available  for  employment  to  Box  4130, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


IF  —  This  is  you 
THIS  —  could  be  it! 


IF  YOU  are  a  Kood  news-man  still  at 
tbe  peak  of  your  powers  and  besinninK 
to  look  down  the  road  of  years  to  an 
eventual  “bum-out”  in  a  “squirrel- 
case”  of  assisnment-eoverins  and  desk 
work. 


IF  YOU  are  awakcnins  to  a 
realization  that  you — and  yours 
— are  missins  some  of  the 
deeply  solid  and  wholesome  sat¬ 
isfactions  of  "plantins  your 
roots”  in  and  becomins  a 
happily  influential  and  re¬ 
spected  part  of  a  prosperous 
srowins  section  that  will  re¬ 
ward  your  abilities  and  broaden 
and  deepen  the  satisfactions 
in  livins  of  yourself  and 
family. 


THIS,  an  opening  as  Editor  of  a 
9,000  paid  subscription  (and  srrowinK 
rapidly)  weekly  newspaper  in  South¬ 
eastern  Michigan  provides  a  lonK-run 
opportunity  such  as  seldom  occurs  for 
the  man  who  “has  what  it  takes”  to 
find  rangre  and  activity  for  his  all 
around  abilities  and  a  permanently 
happy  and  income  mounting:  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  longr-estabiished,  respected 
and  flnancially  stable  newspaper  or- 
granization. 


IF  THIS  APPEALS.  AND 
YOU  CAN  SURVIVE 
THOROUGH  “SCREENING.” 
WRITE  ALL  ABOUT  YOUR¬ 
SELF  (FREELY  IN  CON¬ 
FIDENCE),  YOUR  BACK¬ 
GROUND,  YOUR  INCOME 
DESIRES  AND  WHAT  YOU 
REGARD  AS  PERTINENT 
TO  BOX  4342,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


NHTWS  MAN — join  editor  and  Kal 
■covering  all  city,  county  news.  Use 
camera.  Direct  sports  with  higrh  school 
youncTster  help.  Desire  only  permanent, 
top  reiwrter.  Advise  full  information, 
references.  TIMES-GAZETTE,  Shelby- 
ville,  Tennessee. 


WRITER 


NATIONWIDE  corporation 
has  permanent  position  for  ex¬ 
perienced  writer  at  its  Head 
Office  in  New  York  City.  Must 
have  several  years  experience 
in  newspaper  or  magcazine 
writing:.  Knowledgre  of  indus¬ 
trial  magazine  editing:  and  ex- 
I)erience  in  writing:  training: 
materials  desirable,  but  not 
essential.  Applicant  must  be 
willing  to  transfer  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  at 
a  later  date.  Salary  based  on 
qualifications  and  experience, 
^nd  complete  record  of  edu¬ 
cation,  business  experience, 
age,  marital  status  and  date 
available  for  employment  to : 
Box  EP.  285,  221  W.  41 

St.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOR  for 
16-page.  ABC  weekly.  Must  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  complete  charge  of  news 
department.  Camera  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Excellent  opi>ortunity.  Chagrin 
Valley  Herald.  Chagrin  Falls.  Ohio. 
METROPOLITAN  MORNING  News¬ 
paper  on  West  Coast  has  promising 
opening  for  copy  reader  of  proved 
ability.  This  expanding  newspaper  is 
locat^  in  garden  spot  where  it  never 
gets  hot  and  it  never  gets  cold.  The 
paper  is  conservative  and  applicants 
must  be  able  to  write  and  edit 
simply,  clearly  and  objectively.  The 
job  is  permanent.  Write  fully  and 
include  references,  which  will  be  in¬ 
vestigated  in  detail.  Box  4125,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

WANTED— Aggressive  reporter  with 
minimum  two  years  experience  to  work 
on  rapidly  expanding  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  daily.  Starting  pay  $35  weekly 
plus  $5  car  allowance.  Right  man 
can  call  his  shots  as  “there  are  no 
white  elephants  or  sacred  cows  in  our 
news  room”.  Box  4108,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITORIAL  WRITER 
for  morning  and  afternoon  daily,  30 
to  40  yeara  of  age,  or  a  little  younger 
if  experienced.  Must  have  had  news 
experience  and  background  of  editorial 
writing  and  hold  conservative  views. 
Good  opportunity  and  permanent  po¬ 
sition  with  a  future  for  right  man 
with  publishing  organization  serving 
wide  regional  territory  in  southwest 
with  large  circulation.  All  replies  con- 
fidential.  Box  4210.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR  for  15,000  circulation  Sunday 
weekly.  Must  write  lively  stimulating 
stories  that  pull  against  big  daily 
competition.  Camera  ability  and  car 
preferred.  Start  $100.  Fall  River  (Mas- 
sachusetts)  Transcript.  Phone  4-8535. 
EXPERIENCED  Police-Court  reporter. 
Top  pay  for  digger-producer.  Write  in 
full  H.  A.  Chipman,  Enquirer  ft 
News,  Battle  Creek.  Michigan. 
REPORTER-EDITORIAL  Writer.  Col- 
lege  Man,  2  to  6  years  experience. 
Chart  Area  1,  25,000  to  40.000  circula¬ 
tion  bracket.  Write  background,  aims, 
most  completely.  Box  4002,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-Photographer,  beginner 
who  is  J-Grad  or  has  small  amount  of 
experience.  Prefer  single  man  with 
car.  Box  4233.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WIRE  EDITOR.  Must  be  fast  on 
heads,  know  make-up.  Position  open 
immediately  on  North  Carolina’s  fast¬ 
est  growing  daily.  Write  or  wire  G. 
Prather.  editor.  Jacksonville  Daily 
News,  Jacksonville,  North  Carolina. 
STAFF  CORRESPONDENT— Morning 
I  daily  and  Sunday  lOO.OOO  needs  staff 
correspondent  in  one-man  bureau.  Car, 
camera  and  some  exjwrience  necessary ; 
good  pay,  benefits,  excellent  advance¬ 
ment  future  on  East’s  fastest  growing 
paper.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  full  details 
in  confidence.  Box  4242,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED  :  Reporter-photographer 
from  Indiana  or  neighboring  states  for 
daily  with  11.000  circulation.  Box 
4219.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  for  a.m.  of  63,000,  chart 
area  6.  Five-day,  40-hour  week,  bene¬ 
fits.  Tell  pay  expected.  Box  4324, 

Fditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EDI’TOR  —  Our  Publications  Editor 
needs  a  top-flight  assistant.  ’This  posi¬ 
tion  involves  writing  copy,  directing 
layout,  sui)ervising  publication  and 
doing  related  work  on  an  external 
(50,000  circulation),  an  internal  (3.000 
circulation),  and  a  publication  to  fie'd 
sales  engineers  (1,200  circulation). 
The  right  man  will  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement,  either 
in  editorial  work  or  in  advertising, 
publicity  or  sales  promotion.  Com¬ 
pany  manufactures  heating  and  air 
conditioning  equipment.  Submit  resume 
to  Publications  Editor.  Do  not  send 
samples  until  requested.  The  Trane 
Company.  I.jt  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 

SPORTS  WRITER  WANTIX)  immedi¬ 
ately  to  fill  spot  on  busy  sports  staff. 
Permanent,  5-day  week  job  with  many 
benefits.  (Contact  Charlie  Karmosky, 
Sports  Editor.  Daily  Press,  Newport 
News,  Virginia. 


Editorial 


NEWSPAPER  librarian  to  set  up 
small,  new  library  for  a.m.  in  chart 
area  6.  Write  background,  pay  ex- 
pected.  Box  4323,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN  to  work  as  assistant  in 
sports  department  of  northern  New 
York  morning  daily  in  beautiful  small 
city.  Man  with  some  experience  In 
sports  writing,  headwriting  and  make 
up  preferred.  Applicants  should  state 
name,  age,  address,  telephone  number, 
education,  qualifications  and  refer- 
ences.  Box  4331,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EDITOR.  Fine  mid-west  city  under 
100,000.  Excellent  opportunity  and 
salary  Furnish  complete  history.  R^ 
plies  confidential.  Box  4341,  Editor  « 

Publisher. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  live  five- 
day  afternoon  in  growing  city.  Good 
opportunity  to  learn  and  advance. 
Friendly  place  to  live  and  work,  good 
climate.  Write  full  details  to  The 

News,  Hopewell.  Virginia.  _ _ 

"HAVE  OPENING  for  reporter  desk 
man  for  afternoon  paper.  Opportunity 
to  be  Editor  after  ability  proven.  Send 
complete  information  on  qualifications 
also  references,  to  Jim  Miner,  Banner- 

News,  Magnolia.  Arkansas.” _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  five  day 
morning  tabloid.  Good  salary.  Apply 
Publisher.  Northern  Wyoming  Daily 

News,  Worland.  Wyoming. _ 

WANTED :  Reporter  morning  paper 
Connecticut.  State  experience  age.  etc 
Salary  expected.  Box  4340,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ _ 

WOMEN :  Society  editor,  reporters, 
and  women’s  page  editors  needed  for 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Beginners 
and  medium  experienced  persons  pre¬ 
ferred.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


Free  Lance 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebble  Press 
Services.  19  East  48<  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y, 

Mechanical 

TWO  Assistant  Press  Room  Foremen 
wanted  on  growing  newspaper.  7 
units.  Chart  Area  12.  Must  know  how 
to  handle  men  to  get  production.  Top 
Salary.  Box  4004.  Editor  ft  PubllMier, 
EXPERIENCED  COMPOSITOR-Stone 
man  in  composing  room  at  once. 
Contact  Manager,  Evening  Leader, 

Lehlghton,  Pennsylvania. _ 

ALL  AROUND  PRINTER  for  small 
town  newspaiter  and  job  shop.  Apply 
Waverly  Sun,  Inc.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
WINTER  warmest  city  Yuma.  Arizona 
and  a  growing  daily  paper  need 
Tubular  combination  pressman  and 
stereo.  Permanent  position  open,  need 
immediate  action  contact  D.  N.  Sold- 
wedel.  Sun,  Yuma,  Arizona. 


Mechanical 


Wanted 

A  COMBINATION  stereotyper 
pressman  or  a  tubular  stereotype  a 
a  16  page  standard  Duplex.  New  ne 
just  signed  $100  per  87^  hour  whI 
2  weeks  vacation,  at  least  2 
sick  leave,  6  paid  holidays.  $4000 
insurance  and  Medical  ft  Ho«pa.ii„ 
tion,  which  the  management 
part.  This  country  would  be  ptnOp 
for  middle  westerner,  town  uiq 
35.000,  mild  winters  and  besotifi 
summers,  not  hot  and  stuflie. 
more  information,  write 

Gene  Denton 
Press  Foreman 
Herald  ft  News 
Klamath  Falls,  Onn 

Photography 

VERSATTLE  young  cameraman  wn 
considerable  experience  and  sUO  i 
taking  still  pictures,  dark  room  sot 
and  ability  to  handle  16  and  U  ■ 
motion  picture  cameras.  Wanted  h 
famous  resort.  Beginning  ana 
January  1.  Position  requires  lirl, 
outside  of  U.  S.  A.  Salary  from  M  i 
$116  weekly  depending  on  qaalft 
tions  and  experience.  Excellent  a 
portunity  in  ideal  location.  os 
plete  record  of  education,  businem  e 
perience,  age,  marital  statos  a 
references  to  Box  4129,  Uitw  i 
Publisher. 

Salesmen 

OPPORTUNITY  with  leading  see 
paper  publishers’  representatire  (i 
aggressive  feet-on-the-ground  nesm 
per  salesman.  Rapid  advancement  ps 
sible.  Age  27-83.  Furnish  coavla 
details,  education,  employment,  W 
bies,  extra-curricular  activities,  u 
salary  required.  Do  a  selling  jok  : 
your  letter.  Write  Box  4818,  ttc 

ft  Publisher. _ 

SALESMEN  needed  for  high  qssli: 
syndicated  advertising  programs;  i 
your  own  locality;  nice  living  ft 
time,  top  extra  money  for  part  Urn 
high  commission.  Write  Box  (M 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 

Promotion — Public  Reladm 

CREATIVE  ADVERTISING 
PROMOTION  MAN 
for  permanent  position  in  prowlit 
department  of  metropolitan  newiwt 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  Must  be  m 
caliber  idea  man  with  talents  ■ 
abilities  to  express  his  ideas  in  rim 
form.  Not  a  sales  job  but  a  knosM 
of  newspaper  advertising  helpfnl  Ih 
be  able  to  plan  and  prepare  eAdh 
sales  promotion  material  such  tt  in 
sentations,  direct  mail,  newspapsd 
etc.  Only  qualified  creative  promdli 
men  with  newspaper  promotion  « * 
vertising  agency  experience  need  n 
ply.  Write  fully  in  confidence,  h 
4203,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showinf 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

EDITOR&PUBLISHERfor  October  U, 


help  wanted 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Relation* 


Clreuiation 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


Editorial 


pnBUC  RELATIONS — National  trade 
aaociation  located  downtown  New 
York  requires  Public  Relations  man, 
(bout  80.  several  years  solid  writing 
aperience.  news  or  magazine.  Some 
Fgblic  Relations  experience  desirable, 
abo  familUrl’y  radio,  television,  pub- 
liestion  deeign.  One-man  staff,  good 
rtsrting  salary,  attractive  future.  Re¬ 
ply  Box  4839,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


INSIHUCTION 


CIRCULATOR — Former  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  of  Large  Metro¬ 
politan  Evening  and  Sunday  News¬ 
paper  in  Chart  Area  6,  with  thorough 
experience  in  every  phase  of  Circula¬ 
tion.  desirous  of  making  connection ; 
can  relocate — Available  at  once.  Box 
4310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clasti fied  Ad ver thing 


Claui fied  AdvertUing 


UP  yOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
mCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE. 


better  your  future  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Coarse.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  stei>-by-8tep 
wsnt-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
bif  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
euininations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per- 
looal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distingruished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
Inture  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  812  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— outstand¬ 
ing  record  on  two  Midwest  dailies  in 
the  50.000  to  100.000  circulation  class. 
Over  8  years  experience  all  phases  of 
operation.  Special  emphasis  on  selling 
and  staff  training.  Reached  a  too  low 
ceiling  on  present  job.  Complete  re¬ 
sume  of  past  i>erformance  gladly 
furnished. 

Box  4309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dhplay  AdrertUing 


YOUNG.  WITH  BRAINS  will  trade 
limited,  but  successful  nellinii:  experi* 
cnce  in  radio  and  newspaper  Adds,  for 
opportunity  New  York-vicinity.  Box 
4238.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  promotion  manager, 
S2,  married,  family,  auto,  8  years 
experience  display  and  classified,  chart 
ar(>a  3 — prefer  Florida — no  exaggerated 
claims,  conscientious  worker.  Box  4308, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HOWARD  PARISH 


RADIO  Advertising  Manager-Salesman 
seeks  position  good  weekly  newspaper, 
chart  area  3  or  4.  15  years  radio 
advertising,  one  year  newspaper.  Can 
come  for  interview.  Box  4301,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2M4  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  Florida. 


SITIATIONS  WANTED 


Adminhtrative 


B  “ADMINISTRATIVE— Assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  or  advertising  director.  Family 
DU,  40,  with  20  years  newspaper 
experience.  Has  held  iXMt  of  Retail, 
■iNstionsI  and  Classified  manager  on 
■daily  paper,  25.000  circulation,  also 
“knows  back  shop  operation.  Desires 
post  with  more  responsibilities  and 
lehuce  for  advancement.  Available  on 
80  day  notice.  Write  box  4212,  Editor 
Publisher." 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER ;  10  years  au- 

Drvisor  experience  :  little  merchants : 

IsDily  man ;  age  82 ;  know  all  phases ; 

)rodueer,  hard  worker,  promotion 
■iuded.  ABC.  Chart  Area  1.  Box  4008, 
Mtor  4  Publisher. 


(TECULATION  and  PROMOTION— 
I  years  with  same  160.000  dally.  De- 
ir»  to  make  change  for  Circulation 
^leuager  position.  Excellent  experi- 
88  years  old.  Married.  Best  ref- 
^nces.  Address  Box  4013,  Editor  A 
yuhllsher. 


Circulation 


IICCM9FUL  young  circulation  man 
Assistant  City  Circulation  Man- 
on  200,000  dally.  Have  had  morn- 
Jng  and  afternoon  exiierience.  Seeking 
msgers  job  on  smaller  paper  or 

tssUnt  on  large  one.  Desire  Chart 
or  8.  Box  4019,  Editor  A 


^PP^IE.NCED  Circulation  Manager 
“•'ire.  connection  with  30.000-40.000 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  2.  Com- 
iitv  ’tVl'*’  furnished  on  request.  Box 
^ Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGER."  "ConTpleti 
^nowiedge  of  all  phases.  Well  known 
n  newipaper  circulation  field.  Never 
and  can  furnish  best  of 
^o<fy  to  make  change  for 

rSher'***°"*'  * 

*^'"tilation  Manager  or 
l4m»  10  years  experi- 

IfcnVm-  •7'“,  ’""“'I  dailies.  Pro- 

lEf  phases.  ABC, 

Isailv  'I  record,  gcnal  references, 
lor  an  years  old.  Looking 

nurit  °fPP'^uPity  in  any  location. 

A''a*'ahle.  Address  Box 
■  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGER  of  national  representatives 
district  office  se<>ks  promotion  in  print 
media  space  sales  and,  or,  management 
responsibilities.  Former  retail  spare 
salesman,  4A  copywriter.  Knowledge 
of  statistical  analysis.  Northwestern 
graduate,  married,  two-pre  school 
children.  Employed.  $140  weekly  now. 
more  later  as  earned.  Box  4337,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  A-1  ADVERTISING  MAN 
with  6  years  experience  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  seeks  opportunity  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming  or  Montana.  Handle  all 
phases  local,  national,  display.  Mar¬ 
ried,  college  degree.  Now  employed  in 
Colorado.  Eugene  J.  Market,  General 
Delivery,  Gunnison,  Colorado. 


Editorial 


ENTERTAINMENT  editor  and  column¬ 

ist  :  movies,  theater,  TV  and  radio.  10 
years  with  east  coast  dailies  with  cir¬ 

culation  in  excess  of  250  thousand. 
Box  4035,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER. 


feature  page  editor  with  more  than 
two  years  on  large  West  Coast  subur¬ 
ban  afternoon  paiier  would  like  to 
relocate  in  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  which  he  knows  intimately.  Avail¬ 
able  after  November  IS.  Box  4036, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  beginner,  25,  single,  na¬ 
tive  New  Yorker,  seeks  general  re¬ 
porter  spot  (no  sports)  in  Chart 
Areas  1,  2  or  3.  Has  had  some  pre¬ 
vious  experience  on  small  mid-and 
southwest  dailies.  Extensive  freelance 
magazine  writing.  Veteran  with 
Marine  PIO  experience.  Immediately 
available.  Salary  not  chief  object.  Box 
4116.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  general  assignment  city 
hall,  court  house,  politics,  labor.  38. 
Box  4126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN.  34.  with  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  solid.  35,000-circulation, 
7-day  daily,  seeks  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  public  relations  poeition.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  copy  editing,  make- 
I  up.  general  reporting,  featuring  writ- 
{  ing  and  radio  newswriting  and  news¬ 
casting.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  4, 
12.  Box  4137,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Vet.  single.  25.  One  year 
small  town.  1  New  York  Metropolitan 
daily  experience.  Layout,  makeup.  J- 
degree.  Consider  related  fields.  Box 
4142,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE,  competent,  experienced 
deskman  available  now. 

Box  4215,  Editor  A  Publisher 


DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  15,  1955 


WRITE  FOR  thumbnail  sketches  of 
dozens  of  available  weekly,  daily  and 
magazine  personnel.  Birch  Personnel, 
National  Newspaper  Service,  59  E. 
Madison,  Chicago  2,  Illinois.  CEntral 
6-5670. 

COMPETENT  NEWSPAPER  Men  for 
all  part  of  country,  screened  by  our 
trained  interviewers  to  meet  your 
specifications.  Write  Newspaper  Desk, 
MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  130  W.  42  st.. 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  RIGHT  JOB 
IN  OR  NEAR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

young  woman  offers  10  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  :  writing,  research,  editing 
and  picture  editing  gained  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily  and  leading  national 
magazines.  Knows  way  around  govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  Capitol  Hill. 
Proven  talent  for  organization  and 
administration.  Interested  in  editorial, 
public  relations  or  similar  work. 
Resume  and  samples  on  request.  Box 
4213,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  with  experi¬ 
ence  only  40  years  in  all  phases  of 
the  business  could  provide  is  available 
immediately.  Also  his  wife,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  editorial 
work,  is  available  to  make  up,  if 
needed,  man  and  wife  team.  Chart 
An’as  2  or  3  preferred.  Harry  Nason, 
Enterprise,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

NINE  YEARS  news  reporter:  daily, 
weekly,  radio,  photography.  Seeking 
desk  job  CHART  AREA  TWO  or  re¬ 
porter  job  with  future.  Aggressive, 
solar,  college:  married.  Allen  Ericson, 
384  Main  St.,  Catskill.  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  with  topflight 
editorial  and  executive  ability  and 
knowhow  is  available  immediately.  Can 
offer  40  years  of  experience,  best 
references.  Chart  Areas  2  or  8  pre¬ 
ferred.  Harry  Nason,  Enterprise, 
Saranac  I.ake,  N.  Y. 

REPORTER,  feature  writer,  B.  A., 

25  .  .  .  Year’s  rounded  newswork  .  .  . 
Sample  stories,  references  .  .  .  Avail¬ 
able  immediately — anywhere.  Box  4218, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — five  and  a  half  years 
reporting,  editing,  27,  BJ,  married, 
vet.  wants  reporting  job  on  large  or 
medium  daily  anywhere  except  mid¬ 
west.  Now  employed,  best  references. 
Extra  good  on  city  hall,  labor,  fea¬ 
tures.  SDX.  Box  4225,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER:  26.  four  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  broadcast  and  paper  journal¬ 
ism  :  can  use  camera :  all  types  news 
including  political,  sports  and  features : 
for  job  in  or  within  dally  commuting 
distance  of  New  York  City.  Have  car. 
Box  4237.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESK,  telegraph  or  T'TS.  vet,  36, 
married,  B.A.,  B.J.,  SDX,  desires 

relocate,  best  references  including 
present  employer.  Norman  Cantor  c/o 
Ledger.  Columbus,  Georgia. 
NEWSPAPERWOldAN'^seeiTs  report- 
ing  or  feature  writing  job.  Five 
years  daily  and  weekly  experience, 
college  degree.  25.  Box  4321,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  women  seasoned  fea¬ 
ture  writer  offers  initiative,  aware¬ 
ness  to  metropolitan  desk.  Box  4325. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWS,“RADIO“"EXECUtTvE.  retired, 
available  part-time  Chart  Area  3,  4. 
Congenial,  cooperative,  active.  Box 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

POLICE  and  federal  reporter.  18 
months  top  medium  seeks  job  with 
real  challenge.  J  grad.  Vet.  29,  single. 
Box  4.328.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER.  28,  varied  background. 
J-school.  labor,  education  city  hall, 
vet,  married.  Chart  areas  1.  2.  3,  11, 
12.  Box  4326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS^EDITOR 

Went  to  work  on  small  daily  to  get 
experience.  Have  same  now.  Want  job 
on  larger  paper  with  liberal  editorial 
policy  and  good  pay  rate.  Know  all 
j  sports.  Can  handle  wire.  Will  turn 
I  out  si)ort8  features  with  reader  in- 
I  terest.  Go  anywhere  if  job  is  right.  ' 
Box  4333,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  GRADUATE.  large  state  uni¬ 
versity.  26.  Masters  in  political  science. 
SDX.  PBK.  Wife,  daughter.  College, 
Army  editor,  some  free  lance,  with 
essential  knowhow  In  news  features, 
rewrite,  makeup,  editorial  writing. 
No  darkroom  hand,  but  can  use 
camera.  Leaving  Army  February  1. 
Will  go  anywhere  for  challenging  Job. 

Box  4329,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  (23)  writer  seeks  poeition 
in  newspaper,  magazine,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  College  grad :  single :  veteran, 
have  Army  newspaper  experience, 
news,  sports,  features.  Box  4807,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  POST  WITH  FUTURE 
wanted  by  alert,  well-trained  woman. 
Four  years  daily  news,  features,  city 
desk :  three  years  copy  editor.  Age 
80.  university  degree,  car.  Box  4338, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

NEWSMAN,  29.  five  years  experience, 
wants  public  relations  or  industrial 
writing  post  Chart  Area  6.  Box  4336, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  good 
record,  now  employed,  wishes  to  make 
change.  Experience  large  and  small 
papers.  Box  4302,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER— 27.  married,  look¬ 
ing  for  permanent  change.  Own  aB 
equipment.  Travel  anywhere.  Three 
years  daily  experience.  Fairchild  Oie* 
erator.  Write  Box  4140,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

PUBLISHED  pictures,  black  and  white, 
color,  in  leading  Midwest  pai>cr8,  somw 
magazines.  Single,  24,  draft-exempt. 
Available  November  1  for  photo  job 
with  picture-conscious  publication.  Can 
travel.  Have  own  equipment,  car.  Box 

4216.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER,  21. 
single,  desires  position  with  small 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Has  camera, 
car.  Box  4327.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER  desires  post  with 
West  Coast  daily  (California  pr^ 
ferred).  Photo-journalism  graduate,  26, 
single.  Have  complete  Speed  Graphic 
equipment.  car.  Spent  IB  montha 
European  travel,  study  with  French, 
English  newspapers.  Speak  F>ench. 
Worked  8  months  Uniontown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  AP-UP  papers.  Completed 
Army  tour  of  duty.  Hard  work  de¬ 
sired— thrive  on  it  I  Top  references. 
Write  Jay  H.  Auslander,  Jr.,  Brooks 
Institute  of  Photography,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  California. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  22,  veteran:  work 
published  American  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  dailies.  15  months  experience 
all  phases  photography  for  Army 
newspaper.  Seek  position  newspaper, 
magazine.  Box  4305.  Editor  A  Pnl^ 
lisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relationa 


IF  IDEAS  POWER  YOUR  BUSINESS 
I’m  your  public  relations  writer. 
Helped  up  tradepaper  circulation  60% 
with  original  stories.  Sold  N.  Y. 
TIMES  Magazine  Sunday  sections  IB- 
articles.  Wrote  award-winning  annual 
reports.  Box  4240,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  PROMOTION  MANAGER.  Need- 
more  advertising  linage?  Circulation T 
Goodwill?  Offer  15  years  successful  ex¬ 
perience  on  largest  U.  S.  papers.  Now 
industrial  editor  but  prefer  newspa¬ 
pers.  Box  4228.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRE(3fOR, 
35.  Ex-Newsman,  Experienced  in 
Writing,  Editing  and  Promotion,  Now 
employed  by  Metropolitan  University, 
Seeks  Position  in  Industry.  Box  4880, 

Edito^A  Publisher. _ 

COMPANY  PUBLICATION.  TRADE 
MAGAZINE  OR  NEWSWRITING- 
SALES  PROMOTION  WORK.  Quali¬ 
fied  by  5  years’  newspaper  experience. 
Use  news  camera.  Experience  in  ad 
solicitation  and  layout.  College  gradu¬ 
ate,  married,  one  child,  83,  locate  any¬ 
where  East.  Wm.  Siegrist  11  Old  Cl^ 
House  Rd.,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn,  oi 
Phone  TEnnyson  4-1840. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Hubert  U.  BroMn 

We  are  indebted  to  Ernest 
Cady,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  for 
calling  our  attention  to  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver’s  committee  which  af¬ 
fects  the  press  but  which  ap¬ 
parently  has  received  little  at¬ 
tention  by  the  press. 

Senator  Kefauver  is  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
has  been  investigating  juvenile 
delinquency.  Its  interim  report, 
released  a’most  two  months  ago, 
was  titled  “Television  and  Ju¬ 
venile  Delinquency”  and  rec¬ 
ommended  establishment  by  leg¬ 
islation  of  a  Presidential  com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  all  media 
of  mass  communication  as  to 
how  they  affect  children.  Po¬ 
tentially  harmful  practices  are 
to  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  supposedly  for  legi.s- 
lation. 

The  committee  may  not  have 
intended  it  this  way,  but  it  is 
our  impression  this  would  be 
the  start  of  an  official  Press 
Commission  in  this  countiy.  It 
might  start  with  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  as  its  specific  assign¬ 
ment,  but  like  most  bureaucratic 
organizations  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  kill  off  and  it  would  soon 
be  handling  complaints  about 
all  manner  of  real  and  imagined 
harmful  practices  in  mass  com¬ 
munications  media. 

As  Mr.  Cady  says:  “If  such 
an  inquiry  group  is  established 
and  carries  out  its  assignment 
to  the  extent  proposed  in  the 
report,  every  neVrspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  book  publisher  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  TV  and 
radio  stations  would  be  exposed 
to  a  potential  threat  of  govern¬ 
ment  censorship.  This  is  how 
bureaucratic  camels  get  their 
noses  under  the  tent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  liberties.” 

if  it  if 

Here  is  what  the  final  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  Kefauver  report 
say: 

“The  possibility  that  the  mass 
media — or  some  of  them — may 
be  utilized,  however  uninten¬ 
tionally,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
children  and  youth  is  a  risk  this 
nation  cannot  afford  to  take. 

“The  subcommittee  according¬ 
ly  strongly  recommends  the  im¬ 
mediate  establishment,  by  legis¬ 
lation,  of  a  Presidential  com¬ 
mission  composed  of  outstand¬ 
ing  men  and  women,  fitted  by 
their  knowledge  and  experience 
to  serve  on  such  a  body. 

“They  would  serve  without 


compensation  but  would  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  small,  highly  trained 
staff.  Expecting  progress  in 
overcoming  this  problem,  the 
.“iubcommittee  contemplates  that 
such  a  commission  should  be 
continued  in  existence  for  a 
limited  time  only.  In  the  view 
of  the  .subcommittee,  such  a 
commission  would: 

“1.  Study  and  investigate  all 
media  of  mass  communication 
as  they  do  or  do  not  affect  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  in  the  United 
States, 

“2.  Report  periodically  to  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public  on  practices  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  might  have  detri¬ 
mental  effects  on  children  and 
youth  and, 

“3.  Encourage  and  stimulate 
the  undertaking  of  basic  scien¬ 
tific  research  by  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  and  organizations, 
as  well  as  by  private  individ¬ 
uals,  to  determine  the  effects  on 
children  and  youth  of  various 
types  of  materials  utilized  in 
the  different  media  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  in  the  U.  S. 

“It  is  the  subcommittee’s  hope 
that  through  the  activities  of 
such  a  Presidential  commission, 
any  practices  potentially  hann- 
ful  to  children  and  youth  can 
be  called  to  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  President,  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.,  but  also  to  those  engaged 
in  them  so  that  they  may  take 
steps  to  eliminate  or  change 
them.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

This  proposal  is  made  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  the  subcommittee 
admitted  it  had  failed  to  find 
any  direct  relationship  between 
juvenile  delinquency  and  view¬ 
ing  of  television  crime  pi’O- 
grams.  Instead,  the  report  said 
it  had  not  found  “irrefutable 
evidence”  that  children  are  not 
influenced  by  what  they  see. 

So,  having  found  no  substan¬ 
tial  evidence  to  support  an  ar¬ 
gument  one  way  or  the  other 
the  subcommittee  wants  a  sort 
of  permanent  investigating  com¬ 
mission  to  go  further  into  the 
question. 

And,  instead  of  confining  its 
probe  to  television  programs, 
this  permanent  commission  is 
to  embark  on  a  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion  to  find  out  if  anything 
might  be  wrong  in  other  media, 
including  newspapers. 

We  can  anticipate  that  as 
far  as  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  old  controvei’sy  about 
coverage  of  crime  news  would 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Oct.  16— California  newspaperboy  Foundation  annual  meeting 
Miramar  Hotel.  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

Oct.  16-18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association  meatinq 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  16-18 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Min- 
mar  Hotel,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Oct.  17-18 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Drst* 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  17-18^ — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  annw 
Western  Regional  Workshop,  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Oct.  17-19 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  annuj 
Eastern  Conference,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  17-20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  annual  maa:- 
ing,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  fall  ma#- 
ing,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Oct.  20-21 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  41st  annual  meatlnq 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21 — Maryland  Press  Association  advertising  clinic,  Loit 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oct.  21 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  34th  annual  Better  Nevs 
paper  Institute,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Oct.  22 — Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Is 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

Oct.  24-25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  mer. 
ing  Parker  House,  Boston. 

Oct.  24-28 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  conducted  by  Gilbr 
T.  Farrar,  sponsored  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co..  Internatiors 
House,  New  Orleans.  I 

Oct.  27-29 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  fall  meeting,  Ho*eH 
Pritchard,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  I 

Oct.  27-29—111  inois  Press  Association,  90th  annual  convertic'J 
Hotel  Orlando,  Decatur,  III.  I 

Oct.  28-29  — Missouri  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  HoteJ 
President.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 

Oct.  28 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  board  of  dire  I 
tors  meeting.  New  Orleans,  La.  jl 

Oct.  29-Nov.  3 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  annual  mee’B 
ing,  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La.  I 

Oct.  30 — Washington  and  Oregon  Associated  Press,  joint  merj 
ing,  Portland,  Ore.  B 

Oct.  31-Nov.  2 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  26th  arr:4' 
meeting.  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York  City.  d 

Oct.  31 — New  York  State  Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  S,  ;  ■ 
cuse  Hotel.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I 

Oct.  31-Nov.  4 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  CirculstlotO 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  I 


be  rai.sed  once  again.  Is  there 
too  much  of  it;  too  much  de¬ 
tail;  too  much  emphasis?  Does 
it  have  a  good  or  bad  influence 
on  youth? 

Supposing  the  paid  staff  of 
the  proposed  commission  came 
up  with  the  answer  that  there 
is  too  much  coverage  of  crime 
news  and  it  has  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  mind.s  of  young 
people  —  despite  lepeated  as¬ 
sertions  of  top  police  officials 
that  publicity  is  not  only  a  de¬ 


terrent  to  crime  but  assists  ii 
the  capture  of  wanted  crimiMl; 

Does  the  subcommittee  pro 
pose  there  be  legislation  to  cor 
rect  the  imagined  evil?  Thi: 
means  telling  newspapers  wha; 
they  can’t  print.  That’s  cm 
sorship. 

We  hope  the  recommendati : 
never  sees  the  legislative  ligi 
of  day,  and  if  it  does  that  ilp 
media  will  inform  all  SensL  L 
and  Congressmen  of  the  dangt  ■ 
involved.  I 


flLLEn  KIIODdI 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  WaeUmgton,  D.C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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How  to  cut  costs 
on  food  store  ads 


If  you  arc  setting  display  ads  hv  old  fasliioncd  inctli- 
ods.  chances  arc  that  vonr  profits  arc  being  sliced 
prettN  thin,  cspcciallv  now  when  there  are  more  and 
more  snpt'nnarket  ads. 

The  big  mixed  displa\’  composition  above  is  a  ease 
in  |)oint.  It  was  set  the  modern  way  . . .  the  profitable 
way . , ,  the  Linotype  way! 

E\|H‘nsive  “entting  in”  and  eostlv  hand  picking 
and  sorting  of  matrices  were  eliminated  because  all 
composition  was  kei/hoarded  on  LinotyjX's  new 
Hangemaster  Model  .35  mixer. 

‘Slii'^s  uiul  inoiif  sliinru  aiiuiil  size. 


No  side  magazines  were  needed  for  the  large  sizes 
beeansc  the  Model  .35  sets  through  nonnal  36-  and 
condensed  48-pt.  directly  from  the  main  magazines 
—a  t\  pc  range  uneifualled  by  any  other  mixer. 

And  here’s  another  economy;  the  Linotype  sings 
were  deliv  ered  ready  for  ItK-k  np;  with  them  )  on  can 
forget  about  underpinning. 

(.'all  or  write  to  yonr  Linotype  Agency  and  ask  for 
a  demonstration  of  the  new  Rangemaster.  Yon  just 
don’t  know  how  profitable  food  store  ads  can  be  , . . 
until  yon  see  them  set  on  a  Linotyjx*. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Stt  IN  Ltnotitpr  i'nlrtitmm  anti  mrmltrrn  thr  Simrtat*  /emiljr 


LINOTYPE  • 


Agencies:  Atlonto.  Boston.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  las  Angeles, 


New  Yark,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linatype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


leadership  through  research 


in  u.  s.  A. 


ANOTHER  W 

CIRGULATION  BREAKTHROUGH! 


WORuTTELEGRAM^nd  SUN 
AVERAGE  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


GAIN  after  GAIN  after  GAIN! 


This  circulation  increase  is  the  third 
in  a  row  over  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year  . .  .  and  the 
largest  of  the  three! 


*S-«Uy  average  net  paul.  as  filed  with 
the  ABC,  subject  to  audit. 


i  New\brkWorld -Telegram 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


MW  YORK.WerW.M,gniiii «  Th,  Sun 

OMLAND . fnu 

mrSMMOH . fnu 

SANHUNOSCO . N«ri 

INMANAeOUS . Timat 


COlUMRUS . CWnn 

CmaNNATI . fo,t 

KwerucKY . foil 

Cevme>on  tdition,  Cincinnati  fotl 

KNOXVUf . N,w.-5anHnal 

OMiaral  AeKrartMna  DaaartMiit,  230  Park  Avanva,  Naw  Tark  City 


DENVtR  .  ,  .  Reciry  Mountain  Nawi 

BIRMINGHAM . Poit-HaroU 

MEMPHIS . Prats-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS ....  Commarciol  Appaal 
WASMNOTON . Nawi 


EVANSVIUE . Pn 

HOUSTON . Pn 

PORT  WORTH . Pn 

ALBUQUERQUE . THb* 

El  PASO . HfoU-Pl^^ 
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